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YOUTH AND BEAUTY AND SPRING, BY L. SEGNER 








Mrs, Rand is taking bows 


‘And it cost me 





yf 


next to nothing!” she says.. 











This lovely DeLuxe pattern in Gold Seal Congoleum By-the-Y ard, No. 801, 
“‘made’’ Mrs, Rand’s kitchen. It is the same superior quality as the famous 
Gold Seal DeLuxe Rugs. Made in 6 and 9 foot widths for economical in- 
Stallation in any size or shape room. 


- “VM HAPPY AS A LARK,” SHE SAYS, “THAT 
MY BEAUTIFUL NEW FLOOR WILL WEAR YEARS 


LONGER BECAUSE OF THE GOLD SEAL CONGOLEUM-DELUXE 


8 COAT THICKNESS““* 





*The extra durable wearing-surface of Gold Seal Congoleum-DeLuxe is made of heat-toughened paint 
and baked enamel. Actually equal in thickness to eight coats of best floor paint applied by hand. So 
sturdy ...an occasional application of Nairn Self-Polishing Wax keeps it bright and new-looking for 
years. So smooth... you can clean it with a few swishes of a damp mop. See it at your dealer’s today! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY * IN CANADA: CONGOLEUM-CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, QUE. 


GOLD SEAL CONGOLEUM 


for a gorgeous new kitchen! 


MR. RAND: Some fun last night—listening 
to the crowd rave about the way you've re- 
done your kitchen. Beth Howard said you 
must have hired an interior decorator. 


MRS. RAND: Poof! I didn’t need a decorator. 
Just a few cents worth of this curtain mate- 
rial, some paint for the cabinets, counter- 
tops and walls—and this lovely pattern in 
Gold Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard to key 
the whole color scheme. 


mR. R: Golly—that is a beautiful pattern! 


MRS. R: But what a time I had deciding on 
it. You’ve never seen so many lovely colors 
and designs as they have in Gold Seal 
Congoleum this season. 
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MR. R: Now—a-hem—pardor me if ] 
like a husband and ask just two questions 
First, how much did this Gold eqj 
Congoleum cost? 


MRS. R: Hardly enough to buy you 
hat! Bite. 


mR. R: Swell! But how long will j¢ 
beautiful? “= 


MRS. R: Years! The dealer says jt’ the 
longest-wearing floor-covering at any. 
where near the price! 


p.s. Why not see how easily and inexpensively 
you can brighten your own kitchen with om 
of the lovely new patterns in Gold Seal Cup. 


goleum ? 
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GOLD SEAL CONGOLEUM-SUPERWEAR is a new lower-priced genuine Gol 
Seal Congoleum. It comes in dozens of patterns...in both Rugs and By-the-Yort | 
Ask your dealer to show it to you. (Pattern below, By-the-Yard, No. 714 
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Both carry the famous Gold Seal guarantee—satisfaction or your money 


DELUXE and SUPERWEAK 
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' A Changing Farm Picture 





4 AS this issue goes to press, enough of the 1940 
census figures have become available to present 
a story of startling change in the last decade. Let’s 
look at the changing picture in the South: 

1. Farms are growing fewer and larger, and are 
operated by owners to a far greater extent than in 
1930. Let’s take our total of owners and tenants in 
1940 and gains or losses in 1930-40: 


Per Cent 
Owner-operated farms (total). 1,507,853—a gain of 9.4 
Tenants “(tatal): oo c.c 35 cick 1,435,358—a loss of 19.2 


The 14 Southern states in 1930-40 had a decrease 
of 340,000 tenants . . . and an increase of 129,000 in 
farm owners. In the same 10-year period the num- 
ber of cropper families dropped from 774,278 to 
539,422. The South furthermore has increased in 
owners and decreased in tenants while tenancy w 
increasing elsewhere and ownership was practically 
stationary. Florida’s average farm grew from 85 
acres in 1930 to 133 in 1940, Georgia from 86 to 110, 
and Alabama from 68 to 82. 

2. American cotton acreage is little more than 
half what it was in 1929—43,227,488 acres in 1929, 
22,811,004 in 1939 but increased yields per acre made 
the 1939 crop of 11,481,300 bales but 3,100,000 bales 
less than 1929. 

3. Now if we take gains in livestock numbers for 
the 14 Southern states 1930-40 and compare with 
gains (or losses) in 34 other states we find this sur- 
prising record: 


The South 34 Other States 
Dairy cows........ 12.2 per cent gain 1.2 per cent gain 
Other cattle.......... 29.4 per cent gain 11.6 per cent gain 
RE ees 41.7 per cent gain 7.8 per cent loss 
Sheep... 5.056.505: 39.0 per cent gain 14.4 per cent loss 


The Southeast, we are 
sorry to say, cannot -brag 
about sheep, for Texas, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee have 
reaped all the gains and 
made up for our losses. 

In contrast to the gen- 
eral livestock trend, the 


Powve 





South and the nation produced 300 million dozen 
fewer eggs in 1939 than a decade earlier. -Produc- 
tion in 1929 was 2,689,719,158 dozen. Turkeys 
raised in 1939 were over 11 million more than the 
1929 figure of 16,794,485. 

4. Corn production has changed little but wheat, 
oats, and hay crops have doubled or better in Ala- 
bama and Georgia: 


GEORGIA 
1930 1940 
Corn (bushels).................. 39,492,897 37,603,790 
Wheat threshed (bushels).. 409,472 1,630,159 
Oats threshed (bushels).... 1,165,731 3,664,951 
All hay (tons).......: ee 216,682 524,985 
ALABAMA 
1930 1940 


Corn (bushels).................. 35,683,874 31,028,109 
Wheat threshed (bushels).. 15,070 54,019 
Oats threshed (bushels).... 245,616 934,428 
Ar hay  (tonahss....,.<::4-0- 333,657 605,683 

5. Farm mortgage indebtedness in the South has 
decreased 25 per cent, or over half a billion dollars 
in the ten-year period. 

6. Mechanization and changes in type of farming 
largely explain the continued decrease in horses and 
mules, the last 10 years showing a drop of 4,805,993 
from 18,737,524 in 1930. The decrease was general 
over the South as well as in other sections. In the 
Southwest, 40 per cent of the mules were disposed of 
from 1930 to 1940. U.S. farmers bought 203,000 
new tractors in 1940 alone. As compared with 20 
years ago, the nation’s work stock population has 
been cut almost in half. 

What do all these figures mean? In general we 
believe they speak of amazing progress in the South 
and of greater opportunities ahead, of good farmers 
getting better, of the neces- 
sity for facing squarely the 
social problems involved. 
Next month Editor-in-Chief 
Clarence Poe will deal with 
livestock; other analyses of 
significant changes will fol- 
low in later issues. 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 





“Daddy, do you remember ‘The Zieg- 
feld Follies’?”’, said Little Cub, look- 
ing up at us with large leonine eyes. 


eR RO LK 


And, reaching back 
into the haunted wings _, & 
of the New Amster- 4%) ‘7/* 
dam Theatre, we were “’ 5 
launched on the bed- 
time story of those 
nights of stars provided — 
by the memorable Flo. 


oes? S ——$——1 
eee Eu 
Soon we worked our way to the chapter 





wherein M-G-M immortalized ‘The 
Great Ziegfeld”’. 
* * * * 


As we hummed “‘A pretty lion is like a 
melody”’ we drifted naturally into the 
glamour story of 1941: 
* 7 * * 
THE ZIEGFELD GIRL 
* * * * 


Make a date with your 
favorite theatre. (advt.) 
* * * * 

For many moons Robert 
Z. Leonard, the director, 
, and Pandro Berman, the 

g¢ producer, have been 
studding the stars in a 
cluster designed to give 
the Aurora Borealis sec- 
ond billing. 


~~ *& «&* * 


As Tony Martin softly 
sings ‘“You Stepped Out 
of A Dream”, which is 
Public Melody Number 
One, you willstepintoadreamof glorified 
girls—of Hedy Lamarrand Lana Turner. 





Romance, in a beam- 
ing web, is spun 
around the personal 
problems of a guy 
played by James 
Stewart, the last 
three letters of whose 
name typifies his 
work. Give up? 

* * * * 
And Judy Garland! 
Words fail us. 

* * * * 
But fortunately 
neither words nor 
music fail Judy, who 
rides the crest of a 
great career in this new opulent film. 

* * * * 
Lush, plush and splendiferous, this 
Eyeful Tower gives us a hall of fame 
for a cast. 








x * * * 


For in addition to Garland, Stewart, 
Lamarr, Turner and Martin, there are 
(to name but a few) Jackie Cooper, Ian 
Hunter, Charles Winninger, Edward 
Everett Horton, Philip Dorn, Felix 
Bressart, Eve Arden, Rose Hobart, Al 
Shean, Dan Daily Jr., Paul Kelly, Mae 
Busch, Fay Holden, Ed McNamara and 
Girls, Girls, Girls, Girls. 

* x * 5d 
Settings by Gibbons, Gowns by Adrian. 

* * * * 
Magnificent! Glamorous! Mighty! 

a oe 
THE ZIEGFELD GIRL , 

a a ee 
Glorifying the American v 


lion. as Les 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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MIT becomes clearer to me every 
2 year that times are not what they 
have been, never were, and probably 
never will be again. The effects of 
the last World War revolutionized 
America and the world and it seems 
likely to me the changes that follow 
this holocaust will be even greater. 
But I’m thinking of some of the 
simpler things. As a boy I thought 
I couldn’t start a fire unless I had 
plenty of fat pine splinters and it 





By 
ALEXANDER . 
NUNN 





took me a good many years in a city 
to learn how to do it with a wad of 
paper and any sort of dry wood. 
Today we seldom have any kin- 
dling on the farm... . Our last set 
of car tires is giving us 28,000 to 
35,000 miles. Not so many years 
ago we thought 4,000 to 10,000 miles 
good. ... Back in the winter our 
oldest girl had a history lesson on 
Lee, Davis, Lincoln, and Grant, and 
she had to be prepared to answer the 
question, “Which one has impressed 
you most?” When she came to me 
with her problem, I tried first to get 
her own reaction. Imavine a dad- 
dy’s feelings when she_ replied, 
“Grant,” especially when he had al- 
ways liked to think that his Confed- 
erate grandfather even looked like 
Lee. 

Neighbors drove a nice herd of 
beef cattle by our front door the oth- 
er day, on a road that has most 
often echoed the bumping of- cotton 
wagons and the hum of car motors 
cotton bought. . . In the Holtville 
(Ala.) school you’ve heard me men- 
tion before, I found that the high 
school pupils are not forced to take 
any certain courses or subjects, but 
there are fewer laggards and less 
loitering than there ever was under 
the old system. ‘The students work 
because they want to. And I hear 
some educators are saying that sys- 
tem will be generally adopted within 
a decade. 

No sir, we’d just as well quit 


harking back to “the good old days.” 


Rather let us take all that was good 
from the past, all the wisdom we 
may have gained from experience, 
and use these things to keep abreast 
of the present and better prepare our 
farming and our living for whatever 
may be ahead. 


1941 Optimist [ set out this year 

with the resolve 
that if they’d help themselves to- 
ward the goal, I’d see that the Negro 


Farm and Desk 






family on the place not only got a 
decided increase in food supplies, 
but more actual cash. I’m not will- 
ing to accept the theory of some 
that cash income cannot be increased 
this year or that at least a big per 
cent of our tenant families cannot be 
taught to improve their lot. I’m 
glad to report rather satisfying prog- 
ress. Among other things we expect 
to have more collards, more sweet 
potatoes, and more popcorn than 
we've ever had before. 


What a System! C. F. King, 
Limestone Coun- 
ty, Ala., carried 24 heifers on 30 or 
35 acres of crimson clover and bar- 
ley from Nov. 15 to about April 15, 
“without a mouthful of any other 
feed,” he says. Five or 6 years 
ago Mr. King discovered that he 
could harvest his crimson clover 
seed, turn under the stubble in 
planting a summer hay crop, then 
turn again in late summer to bring 
the shattered seed to the surface 
after hay was off and get a perfect 
stand. He disks and drags also in 
making his seedbed right. Now he 
is handling 45 acres this way, has 
recently added barley which gives 
him 10 to 20 bushels of grain at 
little extra cost, says the only trou- 
ble with the whole plan is that it’s 
hard to work it into a rotation. 
I doubt if he needs to worry about 
a rotation when under his present 
system he is getting from every acre 
all-winter grazing, soil protection and 
soil building, 200 to 400 pounds of 
clover seed for sale, 10 to 20 bushels 
of barley, and a summer hay crop. 


Books Before Us Guideposts for 

Rural Youth by 
E. L. Kirkpatrick reports how many 
communities are finding the roads 
to a brighter tomorrow for their 
farm boys and girls. Many of the 
ideas and plans he has found 
should be valuable to hundrdes of 
other community groups. (Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, Washing- 
ton, D.C. $1.) 

Elements of Farm Management, 
by John A. Hopkins of Iowa State 
College, is not written specifically 
for our conditions, but it will be 
found useful to Southern as well as 
Corn Belt farmers. (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. $2.20.) 

Profitable Poultry Keeping (462 
pages), by H. Clyde Knandel, cov- 
ers breeds and varieties, incubation, 
brooding, feeding, housing, capon- 
izing, breeding, diseases, and mar- 
keting. The text is well illustrated 
Good for beginners or experienced 
poultrymen. The author is head of 
the poultry department, Pennsy]- 
vania State College. (Orange Judd 
Co., New York. $3.). 


Next Month and Later 


Power Farming on the McQueen Smith 
Farm. 

Corn Belt Soybeans vs. Southern Cotton 
Seed and Peanuts—By M. J. Funchess. 

Gathering Sweet Gum for Sale. 

The Big Dipper—By H. W. Austin. 

Summer Thunderstorms. 

Along Nature’s Trails: The Homeless 
Lady of the Insect World—By H. O. Coffey. 


What Next for Cotton Producers?—By 


P. O. Davis. 

“Eye-Do’s”” for June Brides—By Sally 
Carter. 

Flower Arrangement—By Lillian L. 
Keller. 

Hope Chest for the June Bride—By 


Mary Autrey. 
Cooling Drinks for Summer Days—By 
Hazel Bratley. 


For Coming Events, see page 50; Bulletins to Write For, 46; 


Special Farm Helps, 44. 














PASTORAL PREPAREDNESS 
($2.50 Prize) 
Opening a revival meeting in a Georgig 
turpentine camp, an old Negro preacher! 
delivered the following invocation: : 

“Oh Lawd, give Thy servant dis : 
nin’ de eyes ob de eagle, and de wisdom oh 
de owl; connect his soul wid de gospel teles 


phone in de central skies; ’luminate his 


brow wid de sun ob heaven; turpentine hig 
imagination; grease his lips wid possum 


oil; loosen his tongue wid de sledge hap * 


mer ob Thy power; ‘lectrify his brain wig 
de lightnin’ ob Thy word; put 
motion in his arms; fill him plum fulf 
de dynamite ob Thy glory; ‘noint him 
over wid kerosene ob Thy salvation q 
den Lawd—set him on_ fire!”—Mg 
Eakes, North Carolina. 







KIPLING REVISED 

($1.50 Prize) : 

Mr. Grouch—Well, it’s like Kipling 

said, “Woman's nothing but a rag, a bone, 

and a hank of hair.” me 

Mrs. Grouch—Yes, and what's a man? 

What's man, I say? Nothing but a brag, 

a groan, and a tank of air.—Mrs. R. L, 
Moody, Tennessee. 


SCOTCH AGAIN! 

($1.00 Prize) 
Little Joan—Mother, are you the near- 
est relative I have? 
Mother—Yes, dear, and your father ig 
the closest.—Robert C. Randles, Texas, 





DOESN'T BELIEVE IN GHOSTS — 

Rastus—Marcellus, does you believe ih 
ghosts? “S 

Marcellus—Naw! I woke up one sigh 
and seed one in mah room. Ah axed him 
what he wanted and he said, “Nota? 
Nex’ mornin’ Ah found he’d stole mah 
Sunday pants. Since den Ah don't beheve 
in ghosts no mo’. Dey ain’ rehable— 
Glendine Garrick, Alabama. 


HAT SALE 

“Business is so quict that we better have 
a special sale,” said the owner of the store. 

“All right,” said the clerk, “what shall it 
be?” 

“Well,” said the boss, “take that line of 
$4 hats and mark them down from $9 to 
$7.50.” . 

YOU'VE HEARD IT! 


He—Please! 

She—No. 

He—Just this once. 

She—No. 

He—Aw, Ma! All the other boys art 


going barefoot!—Edna Schwarganer, Mis- 
sissip pt. 7 
LEAVES TURN—IN MAY 
Teacher—‘Johnny, when do leaves begin 


to turn?” ; 
Johnny—“‘The night before exams.’— 
Vergia Gillespie, West Virginia. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office.) 
Heab’n’s one place whar ev'ybody spec 
to go, but dey’s a heap uv ’em ain’ makif 
no ’rangements fuh de trip!! 
Dat’s it!—dem whut butts in ginal 
hatter back out!! 

Look lak ev’ything in de worl’ dese da 
is made outen ‘sump’n else!! 
Cook say dey ain’ no sech thin 
drudg’ry—not less’n you got a : 
sperit'! 
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3 | AUNT: 
= Greater Traction Bar Length 







fara Means Greater Traction. And 
con a Firestone Ground Grip Tires 






7 give you up to 89 more inches 


of traction bar length than 
any other tractor tire made. 








DOWN TO EARTH 
FACTS ABOUT TRACTION 


belive : Loox at the picture above. That bar of rubber is. 
onc allt — 89 inches long. It shows you how much extra traction bar 
axed him length you can get in Firestone Ground Grip Tires. That’s 


a one important reason why Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
are FIRST in traction. 


But that’s not the whole story. Rubber traction bars 
bend, slip and lose their grip in heavy going unless they 






reliable.— 


better i / are rigidly braced. Every traction bar in the Firestone 
Ground Grip tread is heavily buttressed at the base and 
chat ati is braced by three supporting bars which join it at right 


from $9 angles. This patented and exclusive triple-braced 
“There are construction is another reason why Firestone Ground 


Grip Tires are superior in traction. 
no traction . y ew een 
a : Furthermore, there are no “traction leaks” in Firestone 
leaks in the Ground Grip Tires. The tread bites steadily and evenly 
FIRESTONE into the ground because the traction bars are continuous 
° and unbroken. 
Ground Grip 


leaves begs And finally, Firestone Ground Grip Tires give you 


exams." tread .. only 1D « superior traction in ALL soil conditions because all mud, 
continuous er dirt and trash is automatically forced out of the open, 
unobstructed spaces between the bars as the tire leaves 


traction bars the ground. 


can give Whether you are changing over your present steel- 
continuous wheel tractor or ordering a new one, insist on the tire 
a a nsec cond that has no “traction leaks”, no slippage, no clogging, 
traction” no mud traps — the Firestone Ground Grip. Your nearby 
— Firestone dealer or store will gladly give you complete 


— information without obligation. 
D> : “ Copr. 1941, The F. T. & R. Co. 






A complimentary package of Burpee's new 
Idabelle Firestone Marigold seeds is yours for 
the asking at your Firestone dealer or store 


Fi re St ~O " © MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


-o., Akron, Ohio 


Without obligation on my part, please send me (check below) : 
A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 
Information about the Firestone Farm Tire Payment Plan. 


) Full details on changing over my farm wagon or spreader. 





Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires with my own 
tractor on my own farm. 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED =F 


WITH FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES = AEs 


rin; i ORR MIR. 5 6.5 he's bec badass OO ES ENE w CR Oe 


THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE ¢ |igiimmmaeeea 








Couniy 





Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings. over N.B.C. Red Network 


















And at Harvest Time... 








: ape MAN starts in early to think about his har- 
vest. That's when the year’s investment in work 
and time and planning begins to show up in crop 
yield and profit. 

It's only another perfect set-up for the great army 
of FARMALL Tractors. Whether they're new and 
streamlined, as shown here, or 17-year-old veterans, 
the FARMALLS jump from job to job throughout the 
year—the all-purpose power that has revolutionized 
farming. 

But for many thousands of farmers, this harvest is 
going to be revolutionized, too. They're thinking ahead 
with double pleasure to a quick, easy, economical once- 
over of the fields. McCormick-Deering Combines are in 
their minds. 

Here’s what happens when you head into the fields 
with one of these marvelous new 4-foot No. 42 Com- 
bines. In a single, efficient one-man operation you save 
the big cost of paying and feeding extra help. You save 
equipment, twine, and threshing expenses. And you 
wind up with more grain in the bin because this combine 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTES 





All-Year FARMALLS 
feam up with 
McCORMICK-D 
COMBINES 





—— 


EERING 





4-FOOT NO. 42 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
COMBINE 





The popular new small-size 
combine is shown at left with 
12-bushel low-type grain tank, 
The tractor is the capable me. 
dium-size FARMALL-H. 


Below: Another view of the No. 
42 Combine, equipped with 
bagger —and power-driven by 
the small, sturdy FARMALL-A, 















does away with grain losses caused by unnecessary 
shocking, pitching, hauling, and stacking. The McCor- 
mick-Deering No. 42 does a thorough job on all 
threshable crops at the rate of 8 to 15 acres a day. 

It’s high time, now, to get down to cases, and there’s 
a real adventure in doing it. Write us for a catalog— 
arrange with the International Harvester dealer for a 
“personal” contact with this handsome, streamlined 
combine. It’s big enough for many a big farm’s needs, 
though you may want one of the larger McCormick- 
Deering Combines, up to 16-foot cut. 

On the power end, remember that besides the 
FARMALLS the International Harvester line now offers 
4 TracTracTors and 5 standard and orchard-type wheel 
tractors. Any of them can, of course, be bought on easy 
terms on the Income Purchase Plan. For sure delivery 
ahead of harvest, see the dealer and place an early 
order for your choice of equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 























A MIDGET POWER FARMER takes Big FARMALL-M# 
hand. He's Herbert Sunderman, 314 years old, of 
Kansas. His father, also named Herbert, operates 4 400-40 
farm, so naturally Junior gets to play with big-scale er 
. . . Note: This powerful FARMALL is now available 
DIESEL engine, too. Here's real operating economy ro se 
over the years. Write for full details on this new “MD" 
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lands. It still leaves us with the curse of a one- 


“opeconomy. We must have a better-balanced _. 
- Mgriculture.” And the time has now come, he de- _ 











—Courtesy Section of Fine Arts, Federal Works Agency. 


THE EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


“What is the farmer’s duty in national 
defense?” Everywhere now that 
question is being asked... . and every- 
where farm folks are ready to respond 
if they can only learn the answer. They ask only to be shown. 

The answer, it seems to us, lies in the far-flung food and feed cam- 
paign now under way throughout the South and discussed in our leading 
feature last month. This campaign aims not only at abundant production 
of food and feed but also at conservation by canning, storage, etc., and at 
nutrition by setting up standards for healthful nourishment of every 
family. In several Southern States the Governor is actively cooperating 
with leaders of extension and vocational agriculture in promoting the 
food and feed campaign, agreeing to join in signing certificates of award 
and recognition bearing the seal of the state, and we hope the Governors 
in our Georgia-Alabama-Florida territory will do so hereafter. 

Who should enlist in this campaign? Everybody in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida, rich and poor. Negroes have shown great enthusi- 
asm and white farmers should encourage Negro enrollment. Both 
for selfish as well as unselfish reasons, white landowners can no longer be 
indifferent to poverty, malnutrition, and ill health among Negroes. ... or 
among white tenants. If they will think about it, many Southern land- 
lords could now say: “More of our own sons must now go tocamp—simply 
because many tenant families never had enough milk, meat, eggs, and 
vegetables, or proper medical care, and the sons are not now fit to fight 
...+4 and more landowners’ sons must take their places in the armies.” 

To what extent malnutrition and lack of medical care are responsible for 
army rejections has just been shown in an English experiment. Nine hun- 
dred rejected young men were sent to a special camp, given four nourish- 
ing meals a day and proper medical care—and at the end of six months, 
87 per cent qualified for service! As Dr. Thomas Parran of the U. S. 
Health Service declares: 

It is a national disgrace that from 30 to 40 per cent of men otherwise available for 
military service are being deferred by reason of physical defects. 


The Farmer’s Duty 
in National Defense 


Three Permanent No matter whether Hitler is defeated 
soon or late, national defense requires 


Reforms Necessary three permanent reforms in the South: 


1. Better medical service for all our poor. 

2. Increased food and feed, having all farm families everywhere every year asked 
to meet established standards—following, if possible, Dr. Butler’s sound rule, ‘Plant 
25 per cent more feed and food acreage than you estimate is necessary!” 

3. All women, both landowners and tenants, should learn and practice the basic 
rules of health and nutrition. 

And we have the highest authority for say- 
ing that America expects Southern farmers to 
adopt these reforms not only for 1941, but per- 
manently. By appointment of President Roose- 
velt himself Hon. Chester C. Davis is agricul- 
tural member of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission and as such we heard him address 
the Southern Governors’ Conference in New 
Orleans March 15. Listen to him: 
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A strong and effective participation in the work of 
National defense proceeds from a sound and _ properly 
organized economic life. .. . If the South is to be an 
effective participant in the work of defense, it must 
have an economic organization which makes effective 
use of Southern manpower and material resources... . 
An economic organization that holds the great mass 
of the people struggling to grow one crop which, under 
existing and prospective conditions, cannot produce a 
decent American standard of living for many of them, 
does not make full and effective use of resources. 





“Even if we make 


More Income- bl 
. cotton reasonably 
Producing Days profitable,” Mr. 


“ Davis continued, 
It still leaves us with idle hands and idle 
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clared, when there is such an expanding domestic demand for dairy 
products, meats, and vegetables that the South can increase its food pro- 
duction not only without raiding the markets of other areas but to the 
positive benefit of the nation as a whole. “The time has come, I think, 
when we can approach this matter as a truly national objective on which 
all can agree.” 


Even if foreign countries would buy cotton and tobacco as liberally 
as they used to do, mere “crops farming” would even then be unsound 
simply because it does not incivds employ either men or land more 
than about six months in the year. It does not “make effective use of 
either manpower or material resources.” The South must turn to “two- 
armed farming” or crops plus livestock simply because this system gives 
us more income-producing days—more days in which we can earn money, 
thereby helping national safety and our own. 


Finally, then, we have America calling on Southern 
farm families to do their part in national defense 
. . and just what are we asked to do? To insure 
more food, more feed . . .. more livestock, dairying, 
and poultry ....a healthier and better-nourished people . . . . a better- 
balanced farming system which will “make effective use of manpower 
and resources” and so check the long-time drift toward tenancy and pov- 
erty which have cursed the rural South since Appomattox. And for- 
tunately as the new 1940 census figures come to light we find Southern 
farmers advancing amazingly in all these respects! For proof look at the 
figures on ownership, tenancy, and livestock population on page 3. 


South Is on 
the March 


Southern farmers indeed are on the march. With one more decade 
of progress 1940-50 equal to that of 1930-40, national strength and safety 
will be immeasurably enriched by their achievements. And we can and 
should make 1941 the best year ever in progress along all these lines! 


The Editor’s Wé regret to report the death of Master Farmer 
Picksack J. W. Allgood, Cobb County, Ga. Just three months 

back, in our February issue, he had contributed a 
fine message of encouragement and optimism for 
the future for the man who would do good farming. . . . We wish that 
somehow we could encourage all farm families with fathers or sons now 
employed on defense projects to put at least a part of the new income into 
paying. off old debts, adding a piece of equipment here, or a building 
improvement there, or putting it somewhere else for a sound re- 
serve to fall back on later. Above all else we hope it won’t be used as a 
basis for adding still more debt. 
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We commend to other boys and their par- 
ents the example of Eugene 12, and Wilburn 
14, Stevenson, 4-H club boys of Madison 
County, Ala., who have one purebred Jersey 
apiece to build toward a fund for an education 
and a future farm for themselves. Their parents 
are making a good start on a tenant-purchase 
farm. . . . Observed phrase-coining Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Haygood Paterson, re- 
cently: “If the farm men of Alabama would 
work as hard as the farm women do, we’d have 
a new order in agriculture in this state.” ..... 
Negro County Agent Frank E. Pinder of 
Alachua County, Fla., is encouraging his people 
this year to make a definite contribution to 
national defense by producing plenty of food 
and feed, balanced diets, screening homes, safe 
water supplies, and sanitary privies, with this 
cropping program based on 30 acres: 











12 acres corn, velvet beans, and peanuts, | acre sweet 
potatoes, % acre home garden, % acre sugar cane, 5 
acres pasture, 2 acres peavine hay, 9 acres Sea Island 
cotton, hogs, poultry, turkeys, or some other cash crops. 











ae F.F.A. public speaking contests, two of 
which the editor has had the privilege of hear- 
ing this spring, are a fine thing for developing 
future farm leaders. 





OMETHING always happens 
to Karnak in late May. It gets 
younger. 

Most folks can’t figure it out, 
but that’s mostly because they’re not 
given to doing a heap of thinking, 
anyway. Me, I haven’t got much else 


to do. Even when all the stools at 
the lunch counter of my diner are 
filled up and I’m toasting buns and 
turning hamburgers on the griddle, 
I’ve got time to think. 

Some of the time I think about 
politics, and sometimes about the 
sign that hangs out in front of my 
place. It says, in real nice letters, 
“Ernie Rudd’s Diner,” and every- 
body in town admits that it stands 
for something. It means the best 
hamburgers, the best coffee, the best 
pies, and the freshest eggs. It gives 
me a living, but what’s most impor- 
tant it lets me listen in on folks. 

Because that’s what I think most 
about. About folks. Karnak folks. 
I’ve known ’em, man and boy, girl 
and woman, for nigh onto fifty 
years, and I’m right proud of the 
fact that they trust me. 





WA TO get back to what [ started 

A off with, 1 never tried to figure 
out—until this year—why Karnak 
always seemed to get younger in late 
May. Way off from nowhere, our 
five thousand people make a little 
world of their own. I reckon there 
isn’t a more Southern place this side 
of the Potomac, and little Southern 
towns don’t usually seem young, 
ever. But in late May .... well, it 
was that afternoon when all the kids 
come trooping in yelling for their 


By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


Illustrated by Granville Bruce 


hamburgers that I got the answer. 

Commencement. Graduation ex- 
ercises at the Karnak County High 
School. The feeling of the kids that 
they were pretty near grown up. Ex- 
aminations, of course, but mostly par- 
ties and picnics and the girls all shop- 
ping for new dresses. We've got a 
real fine high school. It’s nothing like 
the one I didn’t go to when I was a 
kid. This one is stone and brick and 
it has an auditorium and laborator- 
ies and an athletic field just like they 
have in big towns. 

The high school kids have always 
favored my diner. Hamburgers a 
nickel, coffee the same price, credit 
when they need it . . . but come late 
May they’re always brighter and 
gayer, and they hang around my 
place longer and louder, joking with 
me and sort of making me feel young 
again, too. 

Like this afternoon, for instance. 
I'd been cleaning up and Jeff Benton 
had been helping me. I didn’t need 
any help, but when Jeff said he’d 
sweep out and straighten up, I al- 
ways let him, because it was an ex- 
cuse to offer him something to eat 
later, and maybe let him sleep the 
night in my place instead of on a 
table at Lefty Bragan’s poolroom. 

Jeff Benton was the town charac- 
ter. I reckon there isn’t any town 
Karnak’s size that hasn’t got one. 
Just like Jeff, one way or another. 


Harmless, worthless, and durn near 
friendless. 

Most folks had forgotten that Jeff 
hadn’t always been like this. They 
didn’t bother to recall that once he’d 
been the owner of the J. B. Grocery 
Company that stood right across the 
street from my diner, and that he’d 
lived with his wife and baby girl in 
a neat cottage on Cypress Avenue, 
and that the little garden in front of 
his place grew the brightest, prettiest 
jonquils and azaleas and roses in 
town, and that of a spring night the 
whole place smelled wonderful from 
the vine of honeysuckle that screen- 
ed the front porch. 





Ms NO, they didn’t remember, of if 
KA they did—why, it was possible 
that they couldn’t think of that Jeff 
Benton as being the Jeff of today. 
Because after he was cheated out of 
his business and his wife died .. . 
well, he started downhill fast. It 
wasn’t drink that did it, either. The 
drinking came afterward, so we 
couldn’t blame that. !t was just 
simply that a real nice feller, who 
wasn’t too strong to start with, had 
taken one blow too many, and had 
lost all the desire to fight back. 
Nobody, excepting maybe me, 
knew exactly how Jeff lived. Not 
that they cared, or speculated about 
it much. They just didn’t know. 
They’d tell you that he took hand- 
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Jeff Benton said “Howdy” to his daugh- 
ter and stood there for a minute like he 
didn’t know what was the best thing to do. 
He’d always avoided her, knowing she 
couldn’t help but be ashamed of him. 


outs, that he slept at my place or 
either on a table at Lefty Bragan’s or 
sometimes in the lobby of the Kar- 
nak House; they knew he met the 
trains and helped carry salesmen’s 
grips up to the hotel for what they'd 
give him, they knew he sometimes 
acted as guide to the drummers who 
had to visit all the little crossroads 
stores in Karnak—him knowing ev- 
erybody within sixty miles . . . and 
they knew he was always shabby, 
always looking like his clothes were 
about to fall to pieces, and that when 
he got drunk he was awful funny. 
He was only forty-two, but he look- 
ed older than me. And anybody in 
Karnak would have told you that he 
didn’t care about anything in the 
world except the rext minute. I sort 
of thought so, too, until this after 
noon I’m telling you about. 


When the whole gang of high 
school seniors came boiling in, howl- 
ing for hamburgers and coffee, Jeff 
had gone into the back room to tend 
to something. The kids lined up at 
the counter, chattering and laughing 
and calling jokes back and forth to 
each other, and poking fun at me, 
and I noticed that everything cet 
tered around the girl, Sally, and Jim- 
my Forrest. 

It wasn’t unnatural that it should. 
Sally was trim and pretty and gay 
and they said she had come out at 
the top of her class, which gives you 
an idea. Alongside her was this Jim- 
my Forrest and you could see when 
he looked at her that he had it bad. 

Puppy love, maybe, but it’s nice @ 
look at. Nice and clean. Of course 
Randolph Forrest’s 











(See page 16) a 
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Saving Soils, Conserving Human Resources or Learning New Methods, These Folks Are 


Builders for Tomorrow 


A “Trashy Farmer” 
F Soil Conservation Service offi- 
cials in the Southeast were asked 
to name one man who has been 
outstanding in doing the most to 

hold and build his land for his fami- 
ly and generations yet to come, doubt- 
less it would be Mack Gowder, Hall 
‘County, Ga. 

Long before the SCS was thought 
of, Mack Gowder was zealously de- 
fending and cherishing his hilly hun- 
dred acres of Piedmont country. 

Neighbors call him a trashy farm- 
er because he breaks his land with a 
bulltongue scooter and leaves every- 
thing on top of the ground, but “It 
takes a plumb flood to run water outa 
my fields,” he says, “and there ain’t 
a gully in it.” The Gowder family 
never goes hungry or cold or poorly 
sheltered, has no debts to worry 
about, has solved many farm prob- 
lems by never allowing them to de- 
velop. On land that would make 
close to a bale of cotton per acre, he 
would tell you, “Brother, I don’t 
want to make no killin’. I want to 
save something. if I did make a 
killin’ on cotton, I’d be killin’ my 
land, too. Fact of the business is, I 
am makin’ a killin’ storin’ plant 
food.” Average Gowder acre yields 
are: cotton | to 2 bales; corn, 40 to 
75 bushels; wheat, 25 to 30 bushels; 
oats, 40 to 50 bushels. 

Typical of the Gowder philosophy 
also are these comments from him: 

It's easy to handle land, if people didn't 
always want to see how many dollars they 
can get out of it. 

I could make a lot of money raising more 
cotton, but I don’t need the money and 
nobody else needs the cotton. 

See those litthe weeds a-comin’ .... so 
long as you can get little weeds a-comin’ 
like that in wintertime, you don’t have 
to worry. It’s when nothin’ grows that’s 
bad. 

Only thing we ever burned on this place 
was the brush when we cleared some of 
the land. 

What we don’t feed or eat or sell we 
leave on the ground to rot. 

The land and what it grows kinda be- 
longs to everybody, and I figger what we 
don’t need, we ought to sort of keep until 
somebody does need it. 


Alabama’s Hope 


LEE County’s farmer and busi- 
nessman, Isham J. Dorsey, believes 
profoundly that “Alabama will 
come into her own when her 
fields are green in winter.” His 
words are verified by 321 acres 
of oats, barley, and rye and 
many acres in winter legumes 
that he has had on his farm 
this season. 

Mr. Dorsey keeps books and 
knows what he is doing. Last 
year only 25 per cent of his cash 
income was from cotton. From 
cattle, hogs, oats, barley, pea- 
huts, and a few other products 
came 75 per cent. 





A mulch of corn stalks and 
weeds provided protection for 
€ soil in this field on the F. 
ack Gowder farm in Hall 
County, Ga. Gowder is ex- 
amining the heavy mulch 
left on the land. 


Three prime steers exhibited ut 4-H show and sale Mosdigonery, Ala. Left to right,Robe 
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Martin, Dallas County, and his champion Aberdeen Angus; Edward Segrest, Macon County, 
and his champion Hereford, and Julian Payne, Dale County, and his champion Shorthorn. 


For 25 years he has operated this 
farm, keeping all of his labor that 
would work, even though he has re- 
duced cotton acreage. The families 
work by the day, and work is avail- 
able every day. They are paid in 
cash, in products, and a house plus 
fuel. 

Most of the farm is fenced, with 
adequate but not expensive barns, 
and adequate equipment. Mr. 
Dorsey’s operations are proof that 
labor with good management and 
enough equipment enables all to suc- 
ceed. P. O. Davis. 


Pastures His Fish 


USING scoops and his own 
mules and labor, Vernon Phillips, 
Randolph County, Ga., has built a 
275-acre fishpond that not only pro- 
vides all the fish he wants right in his 
own back yard, but operates a mod- 
ern water mill as well and on top 
of that, brings him in $2,000 annual- 
ly. Mr. Phillips sells fishing mem- 
berships at $20 per year to 100 per- 
sons who have the privilege of fish- 
ing twice weekly in the pond. 

Mr. Phillips first stocked his pond 
from government hatcheries but now 
has nine breeding pools of his own. 
These pools are fertilized with cot- 
tonseed meal, commercial fertilizer, 
and Jot manure. 

Mr. Phillips recommends that pros- 








pective fishpond builders select for 

sites wide, shallow areas rather than 

deep pools, that they provide for a 

wide spillway on the dam, and for 
periodic draining of the pool. 

Blanche R. Barfield, 

Hillsborough County, Fla. 


Editor's Note-——In a letter to us, Mr. 
Phillips says that “conservation” should by 
all means be emphasized in telling of his 
pond. His achievement is a long, fasci- 
nating story but among other remarkable 
angles he names: 

1. The pond is purely a pasture for 
fish. 

2. Money that has been going to Flori- 
da is now kept in Randolph County. 

3. Thousands of fish come up below 
the dam because they can smell or taste 
the pond water for miles down the creek 
and want that kind of water in which to 
spawn. 

4. Such a conservation project that can be 
visited and studied by school children, 
wildlife rangers, and the public has an 
educational value. 


Youngsters Out Front 


FOR the first time, three U. S. 
34 prime steers were exhibited by 
4-H club boys and girls at the Fat 
Stock Show and Sale, Montgomery, 
Ala., April 8 and 9. 

Further study of 265 4-H calves 
showed that 82 graded choice, 123 
good, 58 medium, and only 2 com- 
mon. 

This was by far the best record 
made in Montgomery since calf 
shows and sales were started shortly 
after the stockyards were construct- 
ed in 1917. 

Visits to other cattle shows and 
sales in Alabama and Georgia indi- 
cate that the quality of beef through- 
out the Southeast is being improved 
through better breeding, better graz- 
ing, and better feeding and that 4-H 
club and F.F.A. members are play- 
ing a most important role in this 
improvement. L. O. Brackeen. 


$805 for Surplus Feed 


YA MACK MAPLES, Limestone 
County, Ala., is turning pasture 
and surplus feed into money through 
beef cattle. He is using grade Angus 
cows with a purebred Angus bull. 
He recently sold 12 calves which 












averaged 10 months old, weighed 
8,050 pounds, and brought $805. 


These calves ran with the cows 
last spring and summer and were put 
on feed about Nov. 1 for 100 days. 
“Mack is doing a good job of farm- 
ing and has now started a registered 
herd,” says Earl Solomon, assistant 
county agent. LL. 0. &. 


New Life at 58 


THE Crowder family, Negro 
tenants of Wilcox County, Ala., 
have been with landlord Tom Moore 
for 30 years. Up until 7 years ago 
when Joe Crowder, the father joined 
a local extension club organized by 
the Negro county agents, as he says: 
“T had just worked, that’s all, never 
got my head above the water be- 
cause I didn’t know how to plan or 
manage, or do nothing but raise cot- 
ton and a little corn.” Of those years 
Mr. Moore, his landlord, says: “Joe 
was just a botcher, always worked 
hard but never got anywhere.” 

In 1933, with a family of 10, Joe 
obtained the first cow he had ever 
owned. He now has 4 milk cows 
besides profit from yearlings. He 
always kept a few chickens around, 
but now maintains a family size 
flock. “I always killed a hog or 
two,” he says, “but I never thought 
of having enough meat to run me.” 
The garden plot has been enlarged, 
an orchard planted, and ample food 
and feed is grown for family and 
livestock, an unheard-of thing prior 
to the time Joe joined forces with his 
county agents. 

Not the least of his accomplish- 
ments has been Joe’s interest in 
building compost heaps. From a 2- 
acre demonstration in 1939, he got 
2,050 pounds of seed cotton by ap- 
plying only 100 pounds of commer- 
cial fertilizers to the acre. 





It has taken a long time to get 
enough cash for home _ improve- 
ments, but the kitchen has been ceil- 
ed, a well bored near the house, the 
kitchen stove moved out of the mid- 
dle of the floor, and new storage space 
provided. The house itself was re- 
cently treated toa (See page 46) 
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Members of the tour lunching with officials in Panama. Arrow points to Mr. Butler. 


Santiago De Chile, 
March 24, 1941. 
EAR Alec: 
I left New York on Feb. 28 
for a 20,000-mile jaunt that 
will carry me into seven 
South American countries, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. As you know, 
I am a member of a party of 12 
journalists and educators who are 
visiting South America under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for. International Peace. Our group 
is attempting to learn on this trip of 
9 weeks all it possibly can about 
South America, the land and its peo- 
ple, and how the United States may 
cooperate most effectively with those 
countries south of the Rio Grande in 
defending the social, economic, and 
political life of the Americas. A large 
order, don’t you think? Anyway, it 
was to obtain as much information 
as possible in seeking an answer to 
these questions that led the Carnegie 
Endowment to sponsor the trip. 
South America is so different in 
social customs, economic set-up and 
in other respects from our own land 
that I hesitate to draw conclusions on 
such short acquaintance. What I 
shall write you while on this trip will 
be largely in the nature of impres- 
sions and observations. After re- 
turning to the United States and hav- 
ing had time to digest what I have 
seen, heard, and read on this trip, I 
hope to draw the South American 
picture in more definite outline. 


Two Fall Seasons—No Spring 


As I write this letter from Santiago, 
the splendid capital of Chile and a 
modern city of nearly a million popu- 
lation, it is early fall. Crossing the 
Equator does things to the seasons. 
In Peru I saw open cotton and here 
in the central valley of Chile the 
Lombardy poplars have a yellowish 
tinge to their leaves which signals 
that winter is not far behind. There 
will be hardly any spring for me this 
year but two fall seasons will be ade- 
quate compensation. The fall season 
in South America is a very beautiful 
one. In the tropics (we made brief 
stops at the Panama ‘Canal, Barran- 
quilla and Buenaventura, Colombia 
and Guayaquil, Ecuador), I was dis- 
appointed in the flowers. Of course 
there were the flowering shrubs—the 
bougainvillea, so common in Mexico, 
oleander, hibiscus, and a magnificent 


yellow-flowered vine, appropriately 
named “cup of gold.” But there were 
few annual and perennial flowers. 
Only the periwinkle was in evidence, 
a hardy flower with a well-earned 
reputation for enduring the most 


adverse conditions. Farther south in 
Lima, Peru, and here in Chile, most 
of the flowers common to the Deep 
South may be found. Of the lot it 
seems to me that the red geranium is 
most typical. At any rate I shall al- 
ways associate red geraniums clinging 
to garden walls, sometimes 10 to 15 
feet high, with Lima, Peru, and Vina 
del Mar, Chile. 

In the Panama Canal Zone we saw 
much evidence that Uncle Sam is 
preparing to give a hot reception to 
anyone who seeks to block our 
passageway between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. Barracks are being con- 
structed, new air fields laid out, out- 
lying islands fortified, and a new set 
of locks built to enlarge the facilities 
of the Canal. The largest vessel ever 
to go through the Canal was the 
British battleship Hood. The German 
passenger liner Bremen made it with 
a scant 6-inch clearance. 


16-Inch Gun Protection 


Most military authorities discount 
the possibility of enemy bombers 
hitting a lock; and even if by unlucky 
chance it happened, they do not be- 
lieve the damage would be serious. 
As for any fleet that seeks to blast the 
Canal from the sea, it is in for a sad 
experience once Uncle Sam’s jungle 
camouflaged 16-inch guns get the 
range. 

From Panama our S. S. Santa 
Lucia, a luxuriously appointed 10,- 
000-ton ship of the Grace Line, made 
its way around the _ northwest 
shoulder of South America. At this 
point, Alec, within a short distance 
of say 50 miles there is a spectacular 
change from lush jungle vegetation 
to a dry, barren coast that makes the 
most desert lands of West Texas 
seem an oasis. In fact, with 1 or 2 
days’ steaming at 18 knots per hour, 
we passed from the Pacific Coast of 
Colombia, which has 200 to 300 
inches of rain annually and is one of 
the wettest spots in the western 
world, to the driest area on the face 
of the globe. Nowhere in the world 
is land drier and more barren than 
along the coast of Peru and northern 
Chile. 

If you will dig out your map of 


South America, you will note that the 
Ecuadorian coast and the northern 
hook of Peru are farthest west on the 
continent. Flowing in a northerly 
direction from the Antarctic Ocean 
is a current of cold water that strikes 
the western coast of South America 
somewhere south of Valparaiso and 
continues northward along the coast 
of the northwest shoulder of the 
Continent. It is this Humboldt Cur- 
rent that does funny things to the 
west coast of South America. Mois- 


MR. 
BUTLER 





ture-laden clouds from the sea in 
meeting the cold air above this cur- 
rent drop their load of water before 
reaching land. The Andes Moun- 
tains, which give the Continent its 
backbone, bar rain clouds from the 
east. Thus it is that a considerable 
part of Peru and Chile is a desert land 
where no appreciable rain falls for 
years at a time. 

The Humboldt Current also tem- 
pers the heat of west coast tropics, 
and strange as it may seem, the tem- 
perature dropped as we neared the 
Equator. Sometimes the Humboldt 
Current swings out to sea or the hot 
El Nino countercurrent from the 
Gulf of Panama gains the upper 
hand. When that happens, northern 
Peru gets rain and the natives fear 
for their adobe houses. 





Alec, I don’t suppose you are old 
enough to remember when guano 
from Peru was used to fertilize the 
cotton and corn back on the farm 
where you were reared. But | 
imagine your father used it in his 
early days. Guano was so well 
thought of at one time that farmers 
fell into the custom of judging all 
fertilizers by their odor. A fertilizer 
that didn’t smell to high heaven was 
no good. So it happens that even 
to this good day some of our old- 
timers are reluctant to accept the 
modern, effete, chemical mixtures 
that do not make their presence 
known. 

Along the coast of Chile we saw 
many of these guano islands, white 


capped with bird droppings and as , 


odoriferous as a slave ship. During 
a 20-year period during the middle 
1800’s, the guano islands produced 
$375,000,000 for Peru. They paid 
the taxes of the land for a number of 
years and brought fabulous wealth 
to many Peruvians. In fact they 
brought more treasure than all the 
mines of the Incas. But now the 
guano islands produce only half the 
domestic needs of all Peru. The 
guano birds fell on evil days. A 
plague hit them some years ago. 
Guano is no longer an important 
factor in the fertilizer world. 
Although the coastal region of Peru 
is largely a desert with sand piled 
high on the mountainsides, it is in 
this section of the country that cotton 
and sugar cane, its principal crops, 
are produced. Saving the situation 
for Peruvian agriculture are 50-odd 
rivers fed by rain and snow high up 
in the Andes, which cut their way to 
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MORE COTTON NEEDED TO BUY OTHER PRODUCTS 


OVERALLS 
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In connection with Mr. But- 
ler’s South American letters, 
here is a graphic chart pre- 
pared by Farm Research 
showing how the exchange 
value of cotton has gone 
down since the days just 
prior to the first World War. 
Each boll represents one 
pound of cotton. 
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the sea. It is in these rich river 
yalleys that you find cotton and sugar 
cane now under irrigation: 

Cotton is the principal crop of Peru 
and as it goes, so goes Peruvian agri- 
culture. While there are a number 
of large cotton farms, the bulk of the 
crop is produced on small holdings. 
A variety known as Tanguis which 
staples 1% to 1% inches constitutes 
90 per cent of the Peruvian crop. At 
one time an attempt was made to 
grow Egyptian cotton but the pres- 
ence of wilt led to its abandonment 
in favor of disease-resistant Tanguis. 


Cotton Grows Three Years 


In Peru, cotton is planted once 
every three years, usually in Decem- 
ber which would be the seasonal 
equivalent of June planting in the 
United States. A light crop is made 
the first year, followed by larger 
harvests the second and third sea- 
sons. After each harvest, the stalks 
are cut down to permit new and more 
vigorous growth from the roots. 

Insects cause no great concern. 
The boll weevil as we know it is not 
found in Peru, and there is no pink 
bollworm. Leafworms cause some 
trouble, at least enough to make 
dusting worth while. 

Louis Bourne, manager of several 
cotton farms and other Alexander 
Echols properties in Peru, who for- 
merly lived in Dallas Texas, told me 
that at the present rate of exchange, 
he can produce cotton for 6 cents a 
pound. From other sources I learned 
that the average cost of production 
ranges between 714 and 10 cents. 


As Peruvian cotton is used for 
hosiery yarn and fine shirting, it 
brings a neat premium above our 
inch-average staple. It is quite evi- 
dent that cotton growers have made 
excellent profits in recent years. Yet 
Peru is not a country that we need 
to fear as a competitor in world cot- 
ton markets. It has reached a peak 
production of 400,000 bales but it is 
not likely to go much beyond this 
mark. Arable land and water are too 
scarce. The country is attempting to 
balance its agriculture with more feed 
and food crops and with livestock. 
Other cash crops in addition to cot- 
ton and sugar cane are being sought 
and fiber flax seems promising. 

Some folks insist that our cotton 
program is holding an umbrella 
over Peruvian cotton growers and has 
contributed to its cotton acreage in- 
crease in recent years. A more logical 
probability is that our sugar program 
has had more to do with this increase 
than anything we have attempted 
with cotton. There is hardly likely 
to have been much competition be- 
tween the long-staple specialty Peru- 
wan cotton and our general-purpose 
cotton. But in cutting Peru’s sugar 
quota rather close, we may have been 
responsible for a shift in acreage from 
sugar cane to cotton. 


At Antofagasta, Chile, Clarence 
Roberts, of the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman, and I left the party for a 
Wisit to the nitrate pampa. This 
Msit is a story in itself which must 
Wait for a later issue. It is interesting 
that this same Humboldt Current 
that made possible the guano deposits 

bringing large schools of fish from 

¢ Antarctic to feed the birds has 
€n responsible for still another 
Plant food material—nitrate of soda. 
ne geological explanation of the 
Srigin of the nitrate deposits is still 





nitrate salts have been permitted to 
accumulate here only because it is a 
desert region. And what a desert 
it is! It was my first trip to an ab- 
solutely dead land—a land with no 
sprig of vegetation of any sort, no 
bird or animal life, a soil so dry that 
bacteria cannot exist, and so filled 
with soluble salts that even if abun- 
dant water were available, no plant 
life could grow. To obtain soil for 
the homes surrounding the “off- 
cinas,” river sand must be leached 
time and time again and then mixed 
with manure in equal parts. In one 
instance soil for garden use was 
brought to this country all the way 
from Australia as ballast for a re- 
turning nitrate ship. 

From Antofagasta, we caught the 
Panagra, two-motored, 21-passenger 
plane for Santiago. For miles and 
miles, northern Chile is as barren as 
Peru. But barren though it may be, 
it is the area in which Chile mines 
its wealth of copper and _ nitrate. 
Occasionally from the plane window 
we glimpsed a small irrigated valley ‘ 
set in an immensity of barren moun- 
tains. Off to the east loomed the 
towering, snow-clad peaks of the 
Andes, many of them rearing their 
crests 20,000 feet into the blue. 
Through drifting clouds an occa- 
sional peek at the Pacific was per- 
mitted. 

As we neared Santiago, there was 
more evidence that someone lived in 
the land. Crops and farm homes be- 
gan to appear, and finally we came 
to rest in the fertile central valley of 
Chile. We have been in this fine 
farming area for five days, asking 
questions and trying to become ac- 
customed to South American ways. 


Whole Milk a Rarity 


Getting accustomed to meal hours 
is most difficult. Dinner is at 9:30 
P.M. Although Santiago has good 
drinking water, you must ask to get 
it. I haven’t seen anyone drink a 
glass of milk since I arrived but my! 
the wine. Chilean wine is good and 
cheap and the natives drink it freely. 
Down here in Chile you feel rich for 
the rate of exchange is 30 to 32. pesos 
for one U.S. dollar. But prices have 
been raised to meet the depreciated 
currency. Some things are cheap. 
Street car fare first class is about 3/5 
of a cent, but imported goods are 
expensive. Your pocketful of money 
goes in a hurry. 

Last Saturday I visited a funda 
(farm to you), of 90,000 acres of 
which 10,000 acres were cultivated in 
olives, grapes, wheat, alfalfa, corn, etc. 
I'll tell you about it the next time I 
write, which will probably be from 
Rio. Meanwhile I'll be visiting 
Argentina, the richest country in 
South America, and the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, which has been giving 
us a headache as a cotton competitor. 


Sincerely, 


Cet geon AT 


To: Alexander Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 


Editor’s Note-—In a short letter written 
April 1 from Buenos Aires, Argentina, Mr. 


. Butler commented: ‘‘Don’t let anyone tell 


you that grain feeding is necessary to pro- 
duce fine beef. This country proves the 
contrary. Alfalfa, rye, oats, Sudan, and 
corn in the milk stage, all grazed, produce 
this beef which is the best I ever ate. It 
makes me all the more certain that the 
South is destined to be the beef cattle sec- 
tion of the U. S. if it will provide good 
pastures of lespedeza, white clover, Dallis 
grass, sweet clover, Bermuda, etc.” 











Bananas, one of the 
principal export 
crops of Ecuador. 
Yes, that’s the way 
they grow, upside 
down to most of us. 
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New Equipment Is Pushing 
Trend to More Small Grains 
and Other Seed Crops 


Combines at work under Southern conditions: top, harvesting oats; 
bottom, gathering crimson clover seed where Johnson grass is springing up. 


HE expansion in production 
of grain and seed crops in 
the South almost parallels 
the introduction and _ use 
of small combines. The change in 
equipment is shown by these figures: 
In 1935, 9 out of 10 buyers of harvest- 
ing equipment chose binders and 1 
out of 2 buyers seeking threshing 
equipment chose threshers. In 1939, 
8 out of 10 buyers chose combines and 
24 combines were sold to 1 thresher. 


This change in harvesting meth- 
ods has been particularly noticeable 
where diversified farming is prac- 
ticed. The small combines which 
brought it about handle the seed and 
bean crops equally as well as small 
grain. But the increase in combin- 
ing, putting these machines into the 

«hands of men who have had no 
harvesting experience, has also 
brought a great variation in the 
quality of combined grain even with 
comparable equipment. Though 
weather or the crop itself is some- 
times to blame, usually the differ- 
ences can be traced to failure to ob- 
serve a few simple principles. To 
help eliminate future trouble of this 
kind, three basic rules are being 
stressed by manufacturers: 


1. Don’t harvest too soon. 

2. Use the correct equipment and ad- 
justments. 

3. Store seed or grain in a well-venti- 
lated place. 


Grain Must Be Ripe 


The greatest problem is to get the 
new combine owner to wait until his 
crop is completely ripe. For more 
than a century, grain has been cut 


- Clover—red 


with binders when partially ripe. 
This was to prevent excessive shatter- 
ing when handling through the bind- 
er to the shock and from the shock 
to the thresher. It was realized that 
cutting grain on the green side tended 
to lower quality and yield but was 
the lesser of two evils. Now with the 
combine coming in, grain and seed 
crops must be allowed to ripen a week 
or ten days past the binder stage. It 
is claimed by some that the seed fills 
out better, weighs better, and germi- 
nates better. The importance of 
letting the grain ripen before com- 
bining is amplified by the fact that 
32 of 111 farmers reporting in South 
Carolina gave cutting grain too green 
as the reason for loss of grain in stor- 
age. The partial table below is re- 
produced here as a guide. Complete 
tables giving information on other 
crops and varieties of crops are fur- 
nished in the combine manuals. 


Each type, size, and make of com- 
bine has definite adjustments and in 
some cases special adjustment for 
handling each crop. Operating man- 
uals give settings for as many as 100 
crops or varieties of crops. A little 
extra time spent in studying these in- 
structions may save many dollars. 
Farmers too frequently neglect these 
manuals, thinking they are too com- 
plicated, while in fact they are written 
in the simplest language by experi- 
enced operators of the machines. 

The third point being stressed by 
manufacturers of combines is to 
watch grain or seed in storage. Turn 
if necessary to keep from heating. 
This precaution applies only to seed 
harvested green or when wet from 
dew or rain. Seed that is harvested 
dry and stored properly will stay dry. 

A summary of the replies from 109 
South Carolina farmers harvesting 
5,938 acres with combines, 3,835 


WHEN TO COMBINE DIFFERENT FIELD AND PASTURE CROPS 


Barley . 
Beans—edible 
Beans—soy 
Clover—bur 
Clover—crimson 
Clover—mammoth 


Crotalaria : ; Be? 

Lespedeza—Korean, Kobe, Com- 
mon, Tennessee 76 

Lespedeza—Sericea 

Oats eal eee 

Peas—Austrian, canning....... 

Vetch—hairy..... 

Wheat i 


Grain 14 per cent moisture* 

When pods are ripe 

When pods are ripening before excessive shattering 

When high per cent of burs are ripe 

When heads ripen and dry but some stems still green. 

When heads are ripe 

75-80 per cent of heads brown 

Seeds begin to shatter 

Seed mature and hulls brown. 
seed out if left in hull 

85-90 per cent of hulls turned brown 

Moisture in grain down to 14 per cent* 

As soon as seeds are dry 

Lower pods brown and upper pods filled 

Graim\]4 per cent moisture* 


Easier to clean weed 


* No accurate, simple, and inexpensive grain-moisture tester suitable for general farm 


use is available. 


ing moisture tests to determine when to start the combine. 
If the threshed grain feels damp or the kernels can be easily dented with 


is dead ripe. 


the fingernail, the moisture content is usually too high. 


Arrangements can sometimes be made with local grain dealers for mak- 


If not, wait until the grain 


Wait until the dew is all off in 


the mornings and allow the grain to dry out thoroughly after showers. 


in Southeast 


acres with binders, and 373 acres by 
other methods, to an inquiry sent out 
by C. V. Phagan, agricultural engi- 
neer of the Extension Service, shows 
that in the opinion of these men— 

1. A greater percentage of grain is lost 
in the field through the use of a binder 
than through the use of a combine. 

2. A combine shortens the harvest period. 

3. Grain does not shatter as much while 
standing as when shocked. 

4. Combine decreases risk due to weather. 

5. Combined grain keeps well. 

6. The combine will handle lodged 
grain better than is possible with a binder. 

7. Operators using both combines and 
binders preferred the combine. 


General Rules to Follow 


1. Acreage necessary. Some deal- 
ers argue that “an acre per inch of 
cutter bar” will justify the purchase 


‘of acombine. This is probably true 


if a sizable part of the acreage is a 
valuable seed crop that must be 
harvested as soon as ready. A more 
conservative rule is to have two acres 
per inch of cutter bar. Four to five 
acres should be the maximum unless 
it is made up of several crops that 
are to be harvested at different times. 

2. Saving the straw. Most South- 
ern soils are in need of all the vege- 
table matter that can be put into 
them. It is recommended that the 
straw be spread back onto the land 
unless needed for bedding, etc., in an 
expanded livestock program. In this 
case it can be gathered with a field 
baler, using a pick-up attachment, or 
can be pushed to a stationary baler 
with a push rake. A baler may be 
hitched directly behind some of the 
larger combines. 4 

3. Combine care. Follow the it: 
struction manual religiously. Re 7 
member that oil is cheaper than ma- 
chinery. Prepare combines for stof- 


-age and store in a dry place. This” 


care will be repaid many times ove 
in longer life and better work. Kee 
the straw racks, grain pan, ¢tts 
cleaned out. Broken straw lodge 
in the straw racks, chaffer, and grail 
pans, and dirt stuck to the gf 
pans prevent complete separation @ 
the grain or seed from the straw. 
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‘CHEVROLET 


Costs Less to Operate and Maintain! 


» ee and, in addition, Chevrolet for ’41 is the most powerful and 
the most spirited of all the biggest-selling low-priced cars. 


You save money when you 
buy a Chevrolet! 


You save on gas, on oil, on 
upkeep. 

And more important even 
than that, you get top satisfac- 
tion along with the savings! 


Chevrolet for ’41 brings you 
faster acceleration, more hill- 
climbing ability, easier driving 
and smoother riding—as well 
as more beauty and luxury— 
than any other biggest-selling 
low-priced car! 


It’s first in sales, first in 
value in ’41, for the tenth time 
in the last eleven years. 
Because it’s the only car with 
all the features listed here in 
Chevrolet’s famous ‘‘Quality 
Quiz.’’ So buyers everywhere 
are asking themselves, ‘‘Why 
Pay More? Why Accept Less?”’ 
and are choosing Chevrolet! 


Better see your nearest Chev- 
rolet dealer today and buy the 
car that owners say is ‘‘First 
Because It’s Finest!’ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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IVERSIFIED farming has 
been a good theory for a 
‘long time, but Florida truck 
growers, by and large, have 
made their fortunes one year and lost 
their shirts the next on one kind of 
farming, if not on one crop. Now, 
after four years of experience in crop 
diversification, Clyde P. Smith, St. 


By J. F. COOPER and 
CLYDE BEALE 


Johns County farmer, is convinced 
that this practice pays. 

Coming from Georgia to the heart 
of the spuds area 16 years ago, he 
plunged into potato growing on a big 
scale, with about 130 acres each year. 
Beginning four years ago, he gradual- 
ly reduced his potato acreage and 
built up a cattle herd that is now the 
best Angus herd in the county. 

For feed he has 656 acres of pas- 
ture, grows white Dutch clover and 
carpet and Napier grasses, and sup- 
plements with corn, sorghum, and 
cane silage in trench silos. The only 
feed he buys is cottonseed meal to, 
balance the ration. On his Napier 
grass planting, fenced into two-acre 
blocks, he grazes the cattle a few days 
at a time on one block and then 
moves them to another to give the 
grass a chance to come back. Corn 
and velvet bean fields provide extra 
winter pasturage. 

In addition to cattle, this once-con- 
firmed potato grower in 1940 planted 
114 acres in potatoes, 30 in Copen- 
hagen cabbage, 2 in gladiolus bulbs 
for flowers, 4 acre in Iceberg-type 
lettuce, and 18 acres in corn and vel- 
vet beans. He follows most of his 
cabbage and potatoes with corn, and 
harvested 134 acres last year. The 
surplus is fed to a small herd of hogs. 


He grows a year-round garden and 
maintains a backyard poultry flock. 


Ingredients of Success 


Careful planning, good manage- 
ment, and willingness to work hard 
are three big reasons why the Tom 
Fletchers have one of the most suc- 
cessful farms in Suwannee County. 

Plenty of fresh milk and butter, 
abundant eggs and meat from 100 


chickens, pork from fat hogs, seven 
or eight kinds of vegetables from a 
one-acre garden, and pecans and 
fruits from a big orchard are items 
contributing to a good living. 

The Fletchers don’t believe in put- 
ting all their eggs in one basket when 
it comes to cash crops. The past year 
20 acres of watermelons produced 
rather small profits; 4 acres of canta- 
loupes brought $350; 2.8 acres of 
bright leaf tobacco produced 1,400 
pounds per acre and brought more 
than $800; 10 acres of peas brought 
more than $200; 10.5 acres of cotton 
brought $450. 

Every year Mr. Fletcher fattens out 
a few range cattle on velvet beans. 
He expects about $1,500 gross from 
his hogs this year. He sold 200 
turkeys fed in peanut fields for $800. 

Velvet beans, he says, are a fine 
crop for building land and he has 
been planting them for several years. 
He will plant 40 acres “solid” this year 
and is counting on them to provide 


cotton 


feed for his cattle until the summer 
of 1942. He interplants peas, corn, 
and peanuts, and velvet beans, peas, 
corn, and peanuts, also. 

Besides doing a lot of canning and 
managing the household, Mrs. Flet- 
cher takes a very active part in plan- 
ning farm operations. The Fletchers, 
folks say, are mighty good neighbors. 


Two Keys, He Thinks 


John Davis believes crop diverst- 
fication and home production of food 
for the family are the keys to success- 
ful farming. 

At the Davis home there’s pork in 
the larder, eggs on the shelf, fruit and 
vegetables and syrup and nuts in the 
pantry, milk and butter and other 
good things to eat in the refrigerator. 
There’s a big year-round garden 
which provides fresh vegetables and 
a surplus which is canned and stored. 

His farm has 30 acres in cultiva- 
tion, 60 in timber. He usually plants 


Balanced. 
Farming 
Pays These 


Families 


@ Everywhere over the South food and 
feed are being pushed. But these stories 
of Florida families who are succeeding 
by diversified cash crops and a live-at. 
home program will be of interest, for 
commercial vegetable growers, like all- 


farmers, find that balanced farm. 


ing insures a regular and safer income, 


14 acres of corn, 5 acres of cotton, 4 
acres of potatoes, 3 acres of peanuts 
interplanted with his corn, 2 acres of 
legume hay, and | acre of cane (for 
syrup) and sweet potatoes for home 
use. He has 2 acres of fruits and nuts, 

Three good milk cows provide 
plenty of milk for the family. 

A flock of 75 Rhode Island Red 
hens provides an abundance of eggs 
and poultry meat for the family and 
a surplus that supplements the fami- 
ly’s cash income. 

He keeps two Poland-China sows 
and a fine boar. Twenty fat hogs 
were produced for home use and 
market this season. Nine shoats are 


now being finished on corn anda , 


protein supplement and Dallis grass, 
lespedeza, and white Dutch clover 
pasture. 

Realizing the necessity of helping 
the land along as it provides him with 
a good living, he has planted Austrian 
winter peas as a cover crop for sev- 
eral years. 


A Better Heritage for the Future 


v4 MORE and more farmers are 
24 joining up now with our Pine- 
land County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. But 36 months ago— 

“Alph,” said big Frank Jones, “just 
how do I go about getting this soil 
conservation work on my place?” 

“First,” I said, “you join the Pine- 
land County Improvement Associa- 
tion. That costs $1 and endorses you 
to the Supervisor of the conservation 
district, and soon the district techni- 
cians are busy on your farm, going 
over every detail of your farm and its 
future with you.” 

Three months later, the district 
technician and I were going over 
Frank’s proposed agreement for the 
last time before every- 
one signed on the dot- 
ted line. 

With a final sigh, 
Frank signed. “If some 
of these plans you are 
doubtful about don’t 
seem to work out 
right,” I commented, 
“they can be changed.” 
But I was wondering 
how Frank Jones would 





By ALPH A. BETT 
County Agent, Pineland County, U.S.A. 


get along with things like strips of 
close-growing crops at intervals, the 
unheard-of practice of putting fer- 
tilizer on the grass in the pasture, and 
sowing sericea and planting kudzu 
on his steep slopes. 

Then 24 months ago— 

The tractor terracing outfit had 
just finished up the last terrace; the 
CCC boys were working on the out- 
lets, and I was figuring up how much 
Frank owed the association for the 
terracer’s work. 

“This year hasn’t been quite as bad 
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as I was afraid it would be, although 
part of it’s been a nuisance,” said 
Frank. “But I can already see my 
soil isn’t getting away from me like 
it used to, and I have more hay than 
ever.” 

Just today I again stopped by to 
see big Frank. “I got my 1941 ad- 
justed yield figure today,” he said. 
“It’s up from 170 pounds per acre 
3 years ago to 328 pounds for this 
year. And look out across those fields 
—no washes, and enough Austrian 
peas to give me fits in turning the 
mass of it under, but what a corn 
crop I'll get behind it! Look at the 
steers in that pasture. They’re out 
there where 3 years ago all a cow 
could get was fresh aif 
and exercise.” : 

On the way nto 
Pineville, I decided that 
so far as saving our 
is concerned, Pineland 
County turned upwa 
from the bottom three 
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Timely Orchard 
Jobs 


4 AN application of nitrate of soda 
Ato peach and other fruit trees 
during the next few weeks is desir- 
able where the trees do not seem to 
be growing as vigorously as they 
should. One to three pounds of 
nitrate spread under the branches 
for each tree, depending on age and 
size, works wonders. 

To properly form and shape young 
each trees set the past winter, the 
scaffold or main branches should be 
selected when the new growth is 
four to five inches long. Four to 
five of these should be selected and 


_ jn such way that they are on all sides 


of the tree and no two directly op- 
posite each other. Then go over 
these scaffold branches from time 
to time during the summer and re- 
move shoots that develop from them. 
Pinch out the terminal buds of these 
scaffold branches when they are from 
20 to 24 inches in length. 


Control Worms To aid in the 

control of apple 
worms, the apple grower will find 
it advisable to scrape the rough bark 
from trunks of bearing apple trees 
somewhere between May 10 and ear- 
ly June, remove all water sprouts and 
suckers, and apply chemically treat- 
edbands. Young trees with smooth 
bark should not be treated. 


As soon as dewberries, blackber- 
ris, Youngberries, an Boysenber- 
ries are all picked, cut out and burn 
the old wood, allowing the new 
shouts to grow for next season’s crop. 
With dewberries any new growth 
may be cut off or it may be allowed 
toremain. If this new growth is cut 
off, other sprouts will come out. 


It is best not to tie up Boysenber- 

ty and Youngberry plants to stakes 
or wires during the summer. Allow 
them to grow on the ground and tie 
up early next spring. 
ThinBerries To carry over an 
old strawberry 
patch to next season, thin out the 
plants immediately after picking. 
Bar off the old rows, leaving the 
balk six to eight inches wide. Run 
the first furrow almost on top of the 
dd bed and the other one six to 
tight inches farther over. Then plow 
out the middles entirely and thin 
down the plants in the rows to the 
desired distance. Fertilize inimedi- 
ately and cultivate throughout sum- 
mer and early fall. 

Strawberry plants set last fall or 
arly this spring should receive a 
good application of fertilizer about 
the time new plants begin to form. 
Apply five to seven pounds per 100 
tet of row space of 5-7-5, 6-8-6, or 
68-8, working it in the ground 
‘found the plants. 

For a fall crop of berries from 
terbearing strawberries, keep the 
blooms picked off until about August. 
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How many “*5,000 cars” can you name today? 





NOT SO MANY YEARS AGO, every com- 
munity had its families who paid 
four, five, or six thousand dollars for 
their motor cars. 

Some of the makers of those cars 
are still in business today, and mak- 
ing finer cars now than they have 
ever made. But their highest-priced 
cars today sell far below those prices 
of a few years ago. 

The cost of quality in motor cars 





Some Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


NEW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
big 1941 Ford are longer and 
wider this year. Front seating 
width, for instance, is increased 
as much as seven inches. 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 

GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 


has come down a long way. We take 
occasion to point that out because 
we at Ford have probably done more 
than anybody else to bring it down. 

We have done it by refusing to 
believe that a low-priced motor car 
has to be inferior to a high-priced 
one in the quality of its design, con- 
struction, or materials. 


Out of this conviction up to now 


have come nearly 29 million Ford - 


Ford Sedan. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 
added vision area in each °41 


cars—each of them a finer car than 
it had to be in terms of any stand- 
ards for its price when it was made. 

Out of this conviction, it has be- 
come possible for the low-price car 
buyer to have the type of engine only 
the most expensive cars had before. 


Through 38 years we have earned 
for the Ford its title of Quality Car 
of the Low-Price Field. And we shall 
keep on earning it from here. 





GET THE FACTS 
AND YOU'LL GET 
A FORD! 


LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 








BYG:MONEY for YOU 


Make big 
money sell- 
ing Lucky 
Heart's line 
of over 300 
guaranteed 
cosmetics, medicines, 
household necessities, 
Many peo- 
. ple buy on sight. Big 









Free samples sent 
at once. Free 58- 
page Beauty Book. 
Get our offer FREE 
on $9.00 worth of Lucky Heart products 
and a Big Sample Case. Write Lucky 
Heart Co., Dept. PF-82-G, Memphis, Tenn. 









“1 Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of last- 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
30 in., width 20 in., thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 
Freight paid. Satishecti d. Free catalog. 














American Memorial Co. Dept A-16, Atlante, Ge, 


When answering an advertisement always say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” Then 
our advertising guarantee protects you. 














Let THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 


288 pages jam-full of fun and helpful hints—money- 


Work for you. 


making socials, games, songs, parties. It can teach you how to swim, how 
° “ .” 
to correctly lead a meeting, even how to “put on your company manners! 


And all for just 25 cents ($2 for 10 copies). Attractively bound in blue, 


green, or dark red. State your choice. 


THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Dallas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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Easy as Winding 
A Watch! 


HERE'S A TIP 
ON WATCH CARE 


Experts say.that if you 
wind your watch every 
day around the same 
hour, it will keep bet- 
ter time. Early morn- 
ing, after you get up, is 
usually best. 




















NOW FORA 
“MAKIN'S” TIP! 


No need for tobacco to 
spill or blow out of 
your papers; try Prince 
Albert. The famous 
“crimp cut” lays right 
for fast, easy, no-waste 
rolling. There’s no other 


tobacco like P.A.! 


MILDER, 
MELLOWER, TASTIER 
MAKIN’S’ SMOKES 
COME OUT OF THAT 
PRINCE ALBERT POCKET 
TIN — NOPE, NO BITE! 
AND RA. SMOKES g A 
ARE SMOOTHER, Sx 
DRAW EASIER, 
AND STAY LT! 






















Says 








































In recent laboratory “‘smok- 
ing bowl’’ tests, Prince Albert 
burned 





handy pocket tin of Prince Albert 


NCE 
ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 


7 fine roll-your-own cigarettes in every 


DEGRKEES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 30 
other of the largest-selling 
brands tested—coolest of all! 
R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


















Commencement 


(From page 8) boy would be 
that way. There’s no finer blood in 
the whole state than theirs. 

He was nineteen and Sally was 
two years younger. I’d heard the 
kids talk about them lots of times. 
“They're engaged,” the kids would 
say, and by that they didn’t mean 
that there was anything formal 
about it, or likely to be for a long 
time . . . but you couldn’t mistake 
that they belonged together and al- 
ways would. 

Well, they were having a grand 
time discussing the exams and what 
this or that professor said, and the 













parties and picnics and barbecues the 
class had been having at various 
homes and plantations . . . and 
right in the middle of it Jeff Benton 
walked in through the back door. I 
didn’t see him until it was too late. 


'4 KIDS never mean to be cruel— 
that is, nice kids, and these were 
nice. But sometimes it just happens. 
The chattering and laughter stopped 
as suddenly as though it’d been com- 
ing from a phonograph record and 
you’d lifted the needle. All at once. 
They were staring at the shabby, 
apologetic, furtive figure of Jeff Ben- 
ton swaying in the doorway, and 
some of them looked embarrassed 
and some looked sickish, and they all 
tried not to look at Sally. 

There was something about that 
girl, something so fine and brave that 
you wanted to applaud. I saw her 
eyes get a little wider and her cheeks 
a trifle pale, but her voice was steady 
as she looked at Jeff Benton and said, 
“Hello, Dad.” 

Jeff Benton said “Howdy” to his 
daughter and stood there for a min- 
ute, like he didn’t know what was 
the best thing to do. He’d always 
avoided her, knowing she couldn’t 
help but be ashamed of him. And 
maybe he didn’t want to be too 
ashamed of himself, either. 

The whole town knew he’d never 
supported her, that she’d been raised 
by Ruth Owenby from the very day 
her mother died; they knew that 
Mrs. Owenby had had a hard strug- 
gle, too, being poor and a widow, 
and that she’d done this just out of 








the goodness of her heart. Rema 


bering back fifteen years, you could 
figure how it happened: that when 
Jeff started downhill, Sally was 4 
baby and it was easy enough to for. 
get her. But now that she was sey. 
enteen and pretty and the most popu- 
lar young girl in town... . well, 
Karnak is small. Two folks can’t 
always keep out of each other's way, 
no matter how hard they try. 
There had been some talk about 
them, about how they met occasion. 
ally on the street and talked for g 
few minutes, and you couldn’t telj 
by the way Sally acted just how 
ashamed she was. Once in awhile 
you'd see the effect on Jeff, because 


















Jeff said quietly, “You stole a lot of 
money from me, Dan. I’ve come 
to collect some of it. I want fifty 
dollars right now.’’ 


several times after seeing his daugh- 
ter, he’d try to pull himself togeth- 
er: get a regular job and buy a new 
suit on credit and shave regular ... 
and then he’d slip again. He couldn't 
help it. Some spark that had been 
inside him years before when he'd 
owned a business and a little house 
and had a wife . . . . well, it was 
gone, that’s all. 

So this afternoon, Jeff oozed out 
of the back door pretty quick, and 
the kids finished their hamburgers 
... but they didn’t order any more, 
and what joking they did was kind 
of strained. And Jimmy Forrest- 
he acted swell. He didn’t pretend— 
as the others did—that Sally’s father 
hadn’t been there. What he did was 
to act as though it was the mot 
natural thing in the world. 


"4 THEY walked up the street, the 
crowd of them. I set thett 
thinking . . . and Jeff Benton came 
back. There weren’t any customets 
in the place and when he sat dows 
and said, “Ernie, I want to talk 
you,” he sounded more like his 0d 
self than he had in years. 

He waited a while and then said, 
“It’s about Sally.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“I reckon,” he said slowly, “tht 
she must be ashamed of me.” 

“Could be, Jeff.” é 

“I’m not much of a father, aml? 

“I don’t criticize folks.” 

“But I want criticism.” | 

I said, “It wouldn’t do a mite of 
good to criticize you.” Zz 
He spoke like he was this 
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out loud. He said: “At the be- 
inning I never thought about Sally 

growing up. It’s a hard burden she’s 
carrying, having a father like me.” 

} talked straight. “The trouble 
with you, Jeff, is the same as with 
all weak men. You excuse everything 
by being sorry for yourself.” 

“Yes ....” He lighted an old 
corncob pipe and puffed for a min- 
ute. “Sally and Jimmy Forrest are 
pretty much in love with each other, 
aren't they, Ernie?” 

“They're just kids.” 

“They ve always stuck together, 
ever since they started grade school.” 

“So what?” 

“I was wondering .. . well, how 
do Jimmy’s folks look at it?” 

“Put yourself in Randolph Forrest’s 
shoes. What would you think?” 

He nodded. “That’s right... . 
But Jimmy’s the kind of a boy...” 

“Hfe’s not at the marrying age, 
Jeff—so you don’t have to figure that 
and it isn’t what he'll be willing to 
do, either. It’s Sally.” 

“What about her?” 

‘Jimmy Forrest might be willing 
to forget you. Sally never would.” 

“You mean—?” 

“that you'll always hold her 
back from what she’s entitled to. I 
mean just that, Jeff.” 

He said weakly: “What can I do 
about it? I can’t help being like I 
am. Everything’s been against me. 
It still is.” 

“Especially you. You've let your- 
self slide till you just don’t give a d— 
any more. That’s all right so far as 
you're concerned. It’s pretty tough 
on the girl.” . 


NAHE looked through the door 
btoward the store across the 
street. It still carried the name “J. B. 
Grocery Company.” But it was a 
big store now, and prosperous. And 
underneath the name of the store 
were the words, “Dan Marshall, 
Prop.” Jeff said unhappily, “That’s 
where it started... .. F 

I knew what he meant, of course. 
Every old-timer in Karnak knew, if 
they bothered to think about it. 

Dan Marshall and Jeff Benton had 
grown up together. Dan had been as 
hard as Jeff was 
soft. He was stocky 
and powerful and 
shrewd and un- 
scrupulous. He was 
arich man now, and 
important, but he 
hadn’t always been. 
When Jeff started 
the J. B. Grocery 
Company, Dan 
Marshall worked 
for him as a clerk. 

It wasn’t long before he became a 
Partner. No one knew just how he 
managed it, except that everyone 
who knew Marshall agreed. that 
there'd been some sort of crooked- 
ness. They knew enough to wonder 
why Jeff Benton didn’t just pitch 
him out on his ear, and they wonder- 
tdeven more when Dan started tak- 
ing an interest in Martha Royal, who 

ad been Jeff’s girl ever since folks 
could remember. 

_ But Jeff didn’t do anything about 
t, and Karnak knew just how it 
Would turn out. No matter how 
‘weet Martha was . . . folks real- 
wed that Dan always got what he 
Went after. He’d get her, they said. 


But, queerly enough, he didn’t. 





Yne-day Martha up-and married Jeff 


“DOG RACE” COMING 


Every dog has his day, and 
even old tuckered-out Calam- 
ity comes into his own next 
month in our 
Race,” by Claude Gibson Cate. 
With a family’s happiness and 
$137 depending on the speed 
of his scrawny legs, “Callie” 
enters the race dejectedly but 
comes out—vwell, you'll have 
to let Mr. Cate tell you about 
it in the June issue. 


Benton. 


happy. 


when Sally was two years old. 


A man breaks up fast, once he 
starts. Ruth Owenby, who had been 
Martha’s best friend, took over the 
raising of Sally. Jeff started neglect- 
ing his store. He was skidding, and 
everybody knew it. They said it was 
grief, and it probably was—but his 


spirit was broke, too. 


Dan Marshall hated Jeff. He hat- 
ed him because Jeff had taken Mar- 
tha from him, and he hated Jeff be- 
cause you'll always hate a man 


you've done dirt to. 





ed Jeff if we hadn't. 


Jeff had already started downhill, 


and now he traveled fast. You’d 
think Dan would forget him now. 
but that wasn’t Marshall’s way. 


He’d stolen Jeff’s business and he’d 


made a spectacle of him right there 
on Court Street, but that wasn’t 
Right to this day when 
he’d meet Jeff on the street, he’d 
walk straight into him, shoving him 
off into the gutter. It had got so that 
Jeff would look for Dan Marshall, 
and when he saw the other man com- 
ing, Jeff would cringe across to the 


enough. 


other side. 


No use telling every detail. Jeff 


wasn't a bad sort. You couldn’t even 


say that he drank too much, and 
you could tell that the drinking he 
did was only to make him forget for 


a little while that he was the town 
character. 


be Jeff still had a chance if he’d only 
really try to pu!l himself together. 
But he was like a man under a 
magic spell or something. It’s like 
Sheriff Verner was saying to me one 
day: “The real trouble with Jeff ain’t 


that he’s weak — 
though Lord knows 
he is. The trouble 
is that he just don’t 


seem to care.” 
story, “Dog 


noon Jeff sat at my 


across at the busi- 
ness that he’d once 
owned, but IT knew 
that he was think- 
ing about his daugh- 
ter and what he had done to her. 

Suddenly he got up and left. 
Never a good-bye or anything. I 
thought: “He’s worried. And that’s 
a step in the right direction.” 

He showed up at my place again 
the next morning. I could see some- 
thing different about him. You 
couldn’t put your finger on it exactly, 
but it was there. He came right to 
the point. “I’ve been talking to 
Ruth Owenby about Sally,” he said. 

I knew that had taken courage in 
itself, because everybody knew what 
Ruth thought of Jeff, and she wasn’t 
one to keep her opinions to herself. 

“Commencement is tomorrow 
night,” Jeff went on. 

“Yeh. Ev’body knows that.” 

“The graduating (See page 28) 


Married him and went to 
live in that little cottage on Cypress 
Avenue. Married him and a year 
later became the mother of a little 
girl whom they named Sally. Mar- 
ried him and seemed to be awful 
Married him and then died 


IT wasn’t long before Dan had 
the store, and Jeff was out. Lots 
of us remember the day it happen- 
ed. They quarreled and there was a 
fight. We pulled Dan off, and there 
was some who figured he’d have kill- 


There were some—like 
me, for instance—who thought may- 


Well, this after- 


counter staring 
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National Spark Plug 
Change Week May 5 to Il 


NOW IS THE TIME, and here is the 
way, to correct sluggishness, poor 
gas mileage and poor engine per- 
formance in your car, truck, tractor 
or stationary engines—have your 
spark plugs checked and cleaned 
by a Champion Spark Plug dealer, 
and if they have been in service over 
a year have new Champions installed. 


National Spark Plug Change Week 
now serves as an annual reminder 
to hundreds of thousands of farmers 
that changing spark plugs every 
year actually saves them money, and 
at the same time revitalizes the 
performance of their engines. 


When you buy spark plugs demand 
Champions because no other spark 
plugs give the same championship 
performance which has made them 
the choice of racing champions 
everywhere. No other spark plugs 
have the patented Sillment seal which 





keeps Champions free from trouble- 
some gas or compression leakage 
common to ordinary spark plugs. This 
exclusive feature alone makes 
Champions your logical choice if 
you want the performance your 
engines and today’s modern fuels 
are capable of. 


There is a Champion dealer near 
you who displays the familiar 
Champion “bow-tie”’ sign which is 
the sign of dependable service. Have 
him revitalize your engines today! 


nee) 


You're always ahead with Ohayppsion | 
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TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING ¢ GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 


@ When you start using too many quarts of oil between changes 
—look out] You may be heading into an expensive repair bill, 
for oil-pumping often means that rapid cylinder wear has started. 

And that can be far more expensive than buying extra oil. 
At the first sign of oil-pumping replace your worn rings 
with Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings. They stop oil-pumping 
and check cylinder wear. Any good mechanic can 


install them—quickly and economically. 


Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it's 
Steel-Vent Reconditioned. It's a better buy if it is. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Toronto and Winnipeg 


=HASTINGS> 


STEEL-VENT PISTON 


IN CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


RINGS 














Next 
30 
Days 

in 
the 

Garden 


4] A POUND of nitrate of soda or 
:4a half bushel of poultry manure 
to each 100 feet cf row space, scat- 
tered now along the side of cab- 
bage, lettuce, onions, and_ other 
vegetables, will pay well. 


EGGPLANTS and peppers cannot 
stand cool nights and cool soil, so I 
delay planting them until April 15 
to May 1. Where these have not al- 
ready been planted, it will be well 
to put them in now. I want to urge 
those who have not grown eggplant 
to put in at least half a dozen or a 





By L. A. 
NIVEN 





dozen plants. It is a very delicious 
vegetable and if fruits are picked off 
as they mature, plants will bear until 
frost comes. 


AVOID deep cultivation of any 
vegetables. ‘This will destroy many 
of the fine fibrous roots or the ones 
that take up plant food and moisture. 
Also, cultivate just enough to keep 
down weeds and grass and prevent 
crust forming. 


SINCE it takes them a compara- 
tively long time to mature, edible 
soybeans should be put in right 
away, if not already planted. And 
let me urge that those who have not 
tried this new vegetable do so this 
year. It comes in in late summer 
and early fall when many other vege- 
tables are not so abundant. 


THOSE who have had trouble 
getting carrots, salsify, parsnips, and 
similar seed to germinate will find 


Avoid Tomato Trouble 


mA TO keep green worms out of to- 
“4 matoes the start must be made 
before they get inside the fruit. 

Dr. Marcovitch of the Tennessee 
Experiment Station advises that very 
effective control of this worm, which 
is the same as the corn earworm, 
may be had by proceeding as fol- 
lows: Mix 1 part by weight of cryo 
lite to 10 parts by weight of either 
cottonseed meal or cornmeal. Mix 
very thoroughly. Apply by what is 















a 






“This garden is not a show affair, 
but a home service institution,” 
wrote C, L. Newman when sending 
the photograph taken in his garden 
last November. “For 31% years there 
has never been an idle row in this 
garden for more than a month at a 
time. No horse-drawn implement 
has been used since the fall of 1937 
because as soon as one row of vege- 
tables ceases to produce, still anoth. 
er crop is planted.” 


































it a good plan to plant a few radish 
seed along with them to pull these 
through the ground. The radishes 
may be pulled out while small, leav- 
ing the row to the other vegetables, 


BECAUSE it stands drouth, swiss 
chard is one of the best of the sum- 
mer greens. Plant and handle in 
the,same general way as beets. All 
of it not needed for greens will be 
appreciated by the chickens. 


PROPER time to harvest onions is 
when the tops begin to fall over. 
Pull up, put in middle of the row, 
and let dry for a few hours, after 
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which cut off tops and store ina A hac 
cool, dry, well-ventilated place, in availab 
thin layers. leaves ¢ 
THIS time of year many folks plants « 
plant too many vegetables. Frequently No, | 
they plant the whole garden. The these le 
result is a superabundance of vege- your ve 
tables over a short period of time serve m 
and then nothing. In the next 30 of weed 
days I expect to make plantings of especial 
the following: Do | 
Bush snapbeans Eggplant Some 
Pole snapbeans Okra tenors 
Bush butterbeans Table peas 
Pole butterbeans Peppers first be; 
Beets Squash would 1 
Roasting ear corn Tomatoes Is this r 
Cucumbers 
No, d 
SEVERAL of these will be the set would r 
ond planting for the season, but! more stc 
shall not make the mistake of plant teduce t 
ing the whole garden, leaving 1 
space. for succession plantings. Thir 
; Woult 
okra by 
10 the h 
Okra 
known as the “pinch” method. This ‘Wo stalk 
means putting a: pinch of the bait ces a 
on each fruit cluster. Repeat the af 10 one st 





plication once a week, and oftener if 
heavy rains occur. Those having # 
spray pump may apply in the liqui 
form, using 114 pounds of cryolit 








in 50 gallons of water. 

If this material is stored in a 49 
place it may be mixed and kept ! Ps 
several weeks without deterioratilf 
but it is poisonous and showlé) 
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placed where livestock cannot get 
to it. , 

Same treatment will control this 
worm on lima beans and other plants. 

To get best results from tomatoes 
and prolong the fruiting season, 
mulch heavily now with straw, 
leaves, OF other material. If so han- 
dled no further cultivation will be 
needed. The few weeds that come 
through should be pulled out. 

Mulching tomato plants also aids 
in controlling blossom end rot. This 
js not a disease, but seems to be caus- 
ed by.a lack of moisture. 


Insure Against Pests 


M4 THE cantaloupe worm may be 
“reasonably well controlled by 
several dustings with rotenone, using 
¥, to 1 per cent mixed with | part 
sulphur to 3 parts of rotenone dust. 
Give the first application as soon as 
the first worms appear and repeat 
each week as long as any are present. 
Cover very thoroughly the leaves, 
stems, and entire vine. The same 
material will help control the striped 
cucumber beetle on cucumbers, 
watermelons, etc. 

Watch for the Mexican bean bee- 
tle. Don’t wait until the leaves have 
been eaten out on the under side 
until they look like lace before fight- 
ing this pest. Rotenone dust, cryolite, 
arsenate of lead, or other poisons 
will do the job. 

Rotenone dust is on the market 
inthe form of *% of | per cent analy- 
sis. Where one buys the derris dust, 
which contains 4 or 5 per cent rote- 
none, dilute with sulphur or some 
similar material. Never use lime 
however, because this destroys the 
killing power of the rotenone. Best 
way is to buy the dust already dilut- 
ed down to % to | per cent. 





Questions Answered 


RAMY garden ground dries out 
eB badly. I have a lot of leaves 
available. Would it hurt to put the 
leaves on top of the rows around the 
plants and in the middles? 

No, it would not hurt to spread 
these leaves on the ground between 
your vegetables. It would help con- 
serve moisture and check the growth 
of weeds and grass. This method is 
especially helpful with tomatoes. 


Do Not Pinch Back Beans 


Someone suggested that I pinch the 
runners off my pole beans when they 
first begin to run, saying that this 
would make the plants more stocky. 
Is this right? 

No, do not pinch them back. This 
would result in making the plants 
More stocky, but would very greatly 
teduce the yield of beans. 


Thin Okra to One Stalk 


Would | get better results from 
okra by leaving one or two stalks 
10 the hill? : 

Okra will bear fairly well with 
wo stalks to the hill, but usually pro- 


ces a better crop when thinned 
{0 one stalk. 
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YOU CAN'T BEAT 
A GASOLINE TRACTOR 


for power and convenience 





p> When you get right down to it, there’s 
only one reason for buying any tractor, 
and that’s to get work done. And the 
more powerful and flexible it is, the 
more work it can get done every day. 
The modern high compression trac- 
tor is a light, compact “powerhouse on 
wheels.” It delivers more power, does 


more work, does it faster, covers more | 


ground per gallon because its engine 
is designed to take full advantage of 
the high volatility and high anti-knock 
quality of good regular gasoline. 





From every standpoint—power, con- 
venience, flexibility, efficiency—high 
compression offers you the best buy in 
farm power today. Before you get your 
next tractor, be sure to get the facts 
about gasoline tractors from neighbors 
who own them and a dealer who sells 
them. 

~*~ “ “ 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y., manufacturer 
of anti-knock fluids used by oil com- 
panies to improve gasolines. 







Get more horsepower at less cost through 
HIGH COMPRESSION and good gasoline! 















Fun With Your Camera 


ITH interest in photography increas- 
ing so rapidly, more and more young 
people are owning some kind of camera. 
For better pictures and more fun— 


1. Don’t try to include too much in a single 
picture. Have a center of interest. 

2. Don’t place your center of interest in the ex- 
act center of picture. 

3. You can take a picture against the light 
provided you do not allow the beams to strike the 
lens and are careful to reflect light on shaded side 
of subject by white cloth, paper, or tinfoil. Beau- 
tiful hair effects are obtained by against-the-light 
photography. 

4. Don’t snap fast-moving objects. Fairly rapid 
motion can be “stopped,” however, if the moving 
object is approaching the camera. Don’t try to take 
objects moving horizontally across the picture field 
unless your camera is equipped with fast lens and 
is capable of rapid shutter speed. 

5. Don’t try to take pictures in poor light. 

6. For close-ups on fixed-focus cameras, use an 
additional lens called a portrait attachment. 

Herbert W. Austin. 


As Sister Explained It 


GRACE WARREN came in from school and 
24 announced to her brother Jim: “Today Miss 
Allen showed us how to set the table properly and 
how to help our manners. I’m going to show you!” 

“Girls are always trying to mix you up,” the 
12-year-old boy muttered. “You just eat, that’s all.” 

“Miss Allen said that it was just as important 
for a boy to know the correct things to do as it is for 
a girl,” Grace exclaimed. 

As the two went into the dining room Grace 
carefully explained: “Before we begin you must 
know that the hostess always tries to make the 
cover, or space set for one person, a definite part of 
the whole table. And you will notice that on a 
properly set table, the dishes, silver, or linen are 
never crowded. The plate, silver, and napkins will 
be about an inch from the edge of the table, with 
only the silver you will need. 





with such “rail sitters” coming along. 
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Young 


“Don’t forget this now, Jim,” the girl cautioned. 
“The fork will be on the left; knife and spoon on 
the right.” And as she talked, she placed each piece. 
“Most folks eat with fork in the right hand by 
switching after cutting off a bite.” 

“Gosh, that makes it easier,” Jim said. 

“Now, here’s something to keep in mind when 
visiting,” Grace continued. “All your forks, spoons, 
and knives are placed in the order in which they are 
used, beginning from the outside. And Miss Allen 
said for us to be very particular about putting the 
cutting edge of the knife toward the plate. 

“Next on a properly set table, the water glass 
will be at the tip of the knife, and filled only three- 
quarters full. The bread and butter plate will be 
at the tip and a little to the left of the fork, where 
it can he reached most conveniently. 
spreader is laid across it, parallel to the edge of the 
table, with the handle to the right. 
notice that the napkin is to the left of the fork, with 
the hem parallel to the table edge, too.” 

“Very nicely explained, Grace,” her 
called from the kitchen, 

“It’s a lot simpler than I thought it would be, 
Sis. And,” Jim added, “I'll bet Mother won’t have 
to remind me so often from now on.” 


What Is Your Part? 


§ “WHAT I’m Doing to Help Make the Months 
3& Ahead Our Family’s Best,” is a contest we’re 
mighty proud to offer. Whatever you’re doing to 
add to the family income, to improve the home, 
the grounds, and to make farm life happier in every 
way, is what we want you to write about, in not over 
250 words. For best girl’s letter, we will give $5; 








Mear Young Southerners: 


N' HAVE you ever stopped to think that very often people 
34 who are happy and successful have based their lives oa 
four friendships? 

The first friendship is with people. They are good neigh. 
bors. They are courteous, thoughtful, cheerful. Other people 
like to associate with them. They are leaders in their work, 

The second friendship is with books. 
lose the desire to learn, and one of the ways they improve them. 
selves is through good literature. 
more about the business in which they are engaged, whether it 
is being a successful farmer or a skilled surgeon. 

Next is friendship with high ideals. 
right. from wrong and avoid the wrong as much as possible, 
They keep their promises .. . 

Last is friendship with God. They believe in a higher power, 
read the Bible, attend church regularly, and help to carry on the 
church work in their community. 

Is not this a goal all of us can strive to reach? 
















These people never 







Through books they learn 








These people know 







. can be depended upon. 















































Sincerely yours, UNCLE P. F, I 

P. S—This is the time to plan for watermelons next sum- I 

mer and peanuts and popcorn next winter. These are crops we i 

Young Southerners need to adopt as our own. 

! 

Party and Program Helps : 

IN MAY the weather will be suitable for an outdoor party, n 

yet it won’t be too hot to go indoors if you wish. And in y 

making your party plans (outdoor or indoor) the Community le 
Handbook is the answer to your problems. We suggest “A Pirate 

Party or Treasure Hunt,” page 117; “Gone With the Wind ta 

Party,” page 121, or an “Air-Minded Party,” 122. tu 
This month, with no cold weather to hinder the work, why 

not make the subject for your club program, “Improving ed 

Churches in Our Community?” Have someone read “The th 

Country Church,” 162, and read and discuss “The Advancing an 

Country Church,” 128. Appoint committees. 7 

(To order the Community Handbook see page 15.) sto 
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by 
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girl 
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AY 
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Go 

best boy’s letter, $5. For all other letters published, Bait 

your choice of one of the following books: Uni 

Girls—Jean Mary's Summer Mystery; Rose in Bloom; Nei; 

Nancy Pembroke’s Vacation in Canada; Campfire Girls—as film 

Detectives, Flying Around the Globe, or as Federal Investi- ; 

gators, ; Bagi 

Boys—Call to Adventure; Racket Busters; On the Forty Pent 

Yard Line; The Strike-Out King; Eric Hearle, Detective; The Flig! 

Coast of Intrigue. : Dark 

Be sure to state which book you want and mail Blon 

letters by May 15 to Young Southerners, The naan 

Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. Our 

Miss 

It Can Be Done! Tai 

THIS puzzle sent to us by Mitchella Elmore, Vigil 

‘A Kentucky, is “on the square,” but be careful any 

or you may get “crossed up.” Cut along the edges Story 

The butter and fit the parts together in the form of 4 Street 

“T.” ‘To each person sending us this “T” correctly Sons, 

Last of all, pasted on a postcard or letter we will mail a free They 

copy of our “End-of-School Picnic” plans. Send all Not 

answers to Young Southerners, The Progressive adults, 

irmingham, Ala. <H 
mother Farmer, Birming ‘ . 
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Movies to See 





Lionel Barrymore in “The Penalty.” 


ANDY HARDY’S PRIVATE 
“SECRETARY. — Andy gradu- 
ates from high school, gets the swell 
head over his offices and honors, but 
runs into enough trouble to bring 
it back to normal. AYC. 


A HARD-BOILED CANARY.— 
A first-rate musical about the 
National Music Camp for the best 
musicians from high schools. Susan- 
na Foster is a tough New York 
youngster who has a lot to learn and 
learns it. AYC. 


ZIEGFELD GIRL.—A film spec- 
tacle with lovely yirls, gorgeous cos- 
tumes, good music. AYC. 

LADY EVE. -Entertaining com- 
edy about a scientist returning from 
the jungle, a girl he loves and leaves, 
and her revenge. AY. 


THE PENALTY.—The moving 
story of a sensitive youth who has 
almost become a criminal but is saved 
byastay on a farm. AYC. 

THAT NIGHT IN RIO—A 
spectacular musical, with Don 
Ameche playing dual roles. Alice 
Faye and Carmen Miranda are the 
girls, AY. 


ALSO) RECOMMENDED. — 
AYC: Men of Boys’ Town, Fantasia, 
The Great Dictator, Buck Privates, 
Go West, Golden Hoof, Scattergood 
Baines, Hudson’s Bay, Western 
Union, Little Nellie Kelly, Love Thy 
Neighbor, Mark of Zorro, any Hardy 
film, any Aldrich film, Thief of 
Bagdad, Strike Up the Band. AY: 
Penny Serenade, The Sea Wolf, 
Flight Command, Footsteps in the 
Dark, Citizen Kane, Strawberry 
Blonde, Virginia, Meet John Doe, 
Santa Fe Trail, High Sierra, So Ends 
Our Night, Nice Girl, Cheers for 
Miss Bishop, Comrade X, Night 
Train, Escape to Glory, Chad Hanna, 
Bitter Sweet, Arizona, Trail of the 
Vigilantes, Victory, The Westerner, 
any Dr. Kildare. A: Philadelphia 
Story, Come Live With Me, Back 
Street, The Letter, Adam Had Four 
Sons, Kitty Foyle, They Knew What 
They Wanted, Rage in Heaven. 


Note: “A” means recommended for 
adults, “Y” for young people over sixteen, 
C” for children, “AYC” for all three 
groups, etc, 


Favorite Riddles 


* WHEN was B the first letter in 
whthe alphabet? 2. Why is a good 
cabbage the most amiable of all 
Vegetables? 3. When is a newspaper 
like a delicate child? 4. Old Mother 

itch has but one eye, with a great 

8 tail which she lets fly. And 
“very time she goes through the gap, 
4 bit of her tail remains in the trap. 


(Riddle answers are on page 23) 








OU know, of course, that it’s 

the unexpected dollar here and 
dollar there that make it a real fi- 
nancial problem to operate some 
Cars. 

But what pleasant relief from 
expense you enjoy, when you’re 
the owner of this big, broad-shoul- 
dered Studebaker Champion. 


More miles per gallon! 

With this great car, you find you’re 
getting much more mileage per 
gallon of gasoline than you ever 
did before—and your savings don’t 
stop with gasoline—they go clear 
down the line to oil, tires and 
mechanical upkeep, too. 


{Mlustrated: Champion Custom Club Sedan $740 delivered at factory—contrasting-color belt at slight extra cost 
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This distinctive car is a real Stude- 
baker in every sound, solid inch. 
It’s much more impressive-look- 
ing than other lowest price cars— 
and that delights your family. 


Go for a trial drive! 


See your local Studebaker dealer 
now and go for a 10-mile trial drive 
in this highest quality car in the 
lowest price field. See for yourself 
how it excels in fine performance, 
in handling ease, in riding com- 
fort and sure-footed safety. 

You can easily become a proud 
Studebaker owner—with your 
present car as part payment—on 
liberal C.I.T. terms. 











YOU GET ALL THIS 


at no catia codl 


This highest quality car in the low- 
est price field comes complete with 
a big, weather-tight, dust-proof 
trunk for cans, crates and farm 
tools—automatic choke—angle- 
set ventilating vanes—non-slam 
rotary door latches—twin tail lights 
—bumper guards—finest hydrau- 
lic shock absorbers—and of course, 
Studebaker’s exclusive planar 
safety front end suspension and 
multi-ratio steering. 





that drives down your expenses 
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YOU ARE SUPPOSED 
TO HAVE 
COMMON KNOWLEDGE 


That applies to most of the things you 





@ WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertis- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and order- 
ing goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertise- 








Pee 




















buy. You make your own selections. If 
you order a commercial fertilizer and it 
turns out that some other brand would 
be better for your soil, you lose. And you 
lose because you did not know what you 
are supposed to know about fertilizers. 


There are varieties, styles and varying 
rices in things you buy. Some are un- 
nowns. Others have well-established 
reputations. It behooves you to know 
what is standard and dependable, and 
what is best suited to your needs. Com- 
mon knowledge about common, every-day 
needs, and things sold to supply those 
needs, makes the thrifty buyer. 

Reading the advertisements gives you 
just such common knowledge. You'll be 
doing the wise thing if you read the ad- 








vertisements_ regularly, storing up useful 
knowledge about the things you will buy. 








ment in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transactions 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased 
(not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers 
should personally investigate land before purchasing; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 
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= IN OPERATION, IN UPKEEP ™ 








First in 





Thrift! 
































When the Buffaloes Stampeded 


(Boy’s $5 Prize Letter in “When I 
Was a Little ....” Contest) 


a4 MY great-grandfather went to 
:4California with a train of 
wagons pulled by oxen during the 
gold rush of ’49. One afternoon after 
traveling across the hot desert, the 
travelers pitched camp for the night. 











to death. Make a circle of the 
wagons, put the women and chil. 
dren in the circle, and all men load 
rifles and form a line.” 

All the while the buffaloes were 
coming nearer, snorting, bellowing, 
and stirring up a cloud of dust so 
they could scarcely see. Just as the 


















PLYMOUTH ‘STANDS UP BEST” RES ph west, someone re- last eo was ge hei bulla =” 
k : marked, elieve we are going to were close enough. e leader gave 
EF You get anew Oil Bath Air Clean- have rain. Look at the cloud.” They — the signal and every man fired into oe 
er, new High-Duty Engine Bearings, could hear a roaring in the distance. the middle of the herd. This divid- 1S 1 
Superfinished Engine Parts! One of the men who knew the ed them and half went on either whe 
@~ You get the gas savings of a 6.70 desert said, “Men, that isn’t a cloud. side of the wagons. Several of the For 
to 1 compression ratio— highest com- That is a stampeding herd of buf- buffaloes were killed and the people equi 
f ih EY Ge inal citi’ falo, and unless we can make them had buffalo meat. = Henry Chiles, tools 
a - go around us, we will be trampled Knox County, Tenn, rest 
@F You get more high-priced car inch 
features than in the “other 2” low- ine BUST dia Winkaas — size. 
priced cars combined! designed to prevent a flat tire Hungry Mule Speaks Out same 
Paez from rolling off the wheel. New usin} 
Heese ps 2 tory es (Girl’s $5 Prize Letter) est scare of their lives. The animals How 
“ ALATE 5 ala ali began to speak and beg for corn! plete 
Re “id-los Pa id 7 qe feos One old mule looked out and said, 5 or 
sHodd-looking old man, driving a «t¢ you don’t give me plenty of a 
flea-bitten gray horse hitched to a r hy Hy te, hi 
spring wagon, stopped at Grandpa’s ee ee Gran 
ay, Sey reg gee door and bite your heads off!” That “ 
door and asked for a night’s lodging. si i . 
; was the taking-off point for the boys. 
After he had eaten and his horse ee f any ¢ 
Kg: After breakfast, when the traveler Shep 
PY had been cared for, he joined the sony Thre h : ep 
~ a ; ; was leaving, he gave the boys tickets find 
a family. They talked of usual topics sis: aes Che. Cee elt te ea f 
id bon and the man told nothing of what . ; ve highe 
— peal fae a living to put on in town that night. He vault 
= 1 oO J " . . . 
= was a ventriloquist and admitted 
— Early the next morning Uncle Jeff, pulling the prank on the boys at - 
nei 11, and Dad, 10, went to the barn to _ the barn. Nettie D. Staton, is 555 
feed the stock and received the great- Hopkins County, Ky. oT] 
er. T 
mf More Experiences Are Told ~ 
Silas eesstrsoad 'S NO.1C A “ 
2. CHRYSLER CO ORATION AR of GRANDMA began: “It was a corn. I started toward the noise, W 
— — :4 cold winter night and the snow _ then suddenly saw a large bear not a truc 
lay white and still on the ground. many feet away. The bear hadn't over t 
The calves had failed to come up seen me, and he was pulling the “Th 
OR ALL its size and great Seethe1941QualityChart at your that evening. In the late hours of corn, standing erect and placing black 
power, this new Plymouth Plymouth dealer’s. It compares the night, Mother got out of bed in the ears in the crook of his arm. think ; 
saves you money...and gives you “All 3” low-priced carswith high- her sleep, dressed, and walked two After gathering as much as he could that th 
eee or sen: 


more driving pleasure, finer per- 
formance, a smoother ride! 

You enjoy the luxurious roomi- 
ness and riding comfort of a big 
117” wheelbase, longest of ‘‘All 3” 
low-priced cars! And Plymouth 
gives you more power per pound 





priced cars on 22 important fea- 
tures. Plymouth has 21...car “‘2”’ 
has 9...car ‘‘3’’ has 7. Plymouth 
Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


BIG, NEW 1941 PLYMOUTH—ONLY 








or three miles along the edge of a 
high cliff. If she had stumbled, it 
would have meant sure death. She 
got her calves and drove them back 
home. Still asleep, she undressed 
and went back to bed. The next 
morning she found a baby deer with 
the calves she had driven up the 
night before.” Vernell Renfro, 


carry, the bear climbed the rail fence 
and disappeared into the woods.” 
Jeanette Armstrong, 


Jefferson County, Ala. 
“ON A FOX hunt one night,” 


Dad tells, “we were all eating sand 
wiches and drinking coffee when the 
dogs were on top of us! Mr. Fox 











of car weight than either of the $ Franklin C 4I ran through the middle of our camp Na ON 
other 2’! You do less shifting! ranklin County, Ala. and jumped over the fire. Wa “ Fd rea 
You get a smart, spacious Safe- a mah gai nana oe : all tumbled in a heap, but every Renssel 
ty-Styled Interior...many other  j,)Sinterd cuetaorentend ind oe “a aia aie pole 90 om scrambled out in time to see Richarc 
extra-value features for longer car Transportation, state and local taxes, if amas sid acim.’ ook fib, tad beautiful gray fox as he was silhouet- surgeon 
life and higher resale value. po dle ja see a sal ih eal ‘ y P ted against the firelight. There was Written 
ces subject to change without notice. near enough to the house for us to f k 

. an old clay root nearby, so the fox te Do 
see. How excited we felt the next decided: he’d beter Tole ui aaa i .. 
See the low-priced 1941 Plymouth Commercial Pick-Up morning when Mother told us that . , . W D. saith Jr. | 
and Panel Delivery...combining smart appearance and it was General Jackson’s army! I night. Te Re be In ¢ 

big load space with unusual ruggedness and economy! really dik sen Shiota Jackson. Gwinnett County, G4 James 
MAJOR BOWES, COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURS., 9 TO 10 P.M., E.S. 7. tine ak Shahar “wank inaiditn “ONE DAY my younger sister and stopped 
that he make the big house his head- I went inside an old barn to f ‘ cngé 
Bees Lowest-Priced of “All Three” eee | quarters. He drew himself up and a setting hen,” said Grandmothet. Groga, 
answered, ‘Madam, I do not desire “We saw our hen déad near by anda en 
on Many Models to fare better than my men,’” and so __rattlesnake coiled up in the nest. ¥€ = mot 
my grandmother finished her story. got a heavy rail from the fence ag 
Mrs. ]. M. Thomas, put it onthe roof. We climbed on Me smar 
Laurens County, Ga. roof, pulled the boards off just ove Verseas, 

the snake, and dropped our com 
GRANDFATHER’ story is this: down on it. It fought but we fil Nastly ar 
“I was passing a cornfield late one killed it. It had ten rattles and we ent, 
evening when I heard a noise that pulled its fangs.” Walodyne a Mg the s 
2 pA ORES CMe re sounded like someone gathering Escambia County, g 
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NA “JIM,” said Grandpa Baker, “I 
LJ promised you a story about in- 
sect athletes and engineers but there’s 
so much to be told about either that 
[think we’d better leave the engineers 
for some other time.” 

“All right, Grandpa,” agreed Jim. 

“Of course, Jim, we can’t rightly 
call insects athletes or engineers in the 
sense we ordinarily use. The likeness 
isin strength, speed, and endurance, 
when compared with human beings. 
For endurance the wild bee has few 
equals. It will dig for days with no 
tools other than its mouth and feet, 
resting little, until the hole is 6 to 10 
inches deep and about 10 times its 
size. Suppose you worked in the 
same way, considering your size, 
using only your teeth and fingers. 
How long would it take you to com- 
plete a hole 20 to 30 feet deep and 
5 or 6 feet wide?” 

‘Td give up before I started, 
Grandpa.” 

“No doubt, Jim. It’s too much for 
any of us. Now let’s borrow one of 
Shep’s fleas. Watch closely and you'll 
find it can jump about 100 times 
higher than its body. If a pole 
vaulter could do as well, size again 
considered, he could soar easily over 
the Washington Monument, which 
is 555 feet high. 

“There’s Tobe Lawson, the truck- 
et. Tobe’s a stout fellow. Just sup- 
pose, as big as he is, he could do as 
much in proportion as the ant.” 

“Why, I guess he could pick up 
a truck load of cement and toss it 
over the monument.” 

“That’s pretty near right, Jim. The 
black ant is also a speedster. If we 
think in human terms, it is estimated 
that the ant, if late to an appointment 
or sensing food close by, can make 





o 
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RAON A seat beside a well in the 
dtear of an old manor house at 
Rensselaer, near Albany, N. Y., Dr. 
Richard Shuckburgh, a British army 
surgeon, is credited with having 
written the original lines of “Yan- 
kee Doodle.” The building is now a 
sate monument, Fort Crailo. 





"In the summer of 1758 Gen. 


James Abercrombie and his staff 
stopped at the old house, en route 
fo engage the French at Ticon- 
deroga, Shuckburgh, a wit and 
‘mething of a poet, was amused by 
motley assemblage of American 
Volunteers who came to reinforce 
smartly uniformed regulars from 
Werseas. In a moment of leisure, 
Composed the derisive lines which 

Vastly amused his fellows in the can- 
ent. The lines were a take-off 

on the speech, manners, dress, and 
eng array of the soldiery that 


By H. O. COFFEY 


about 3 inches per second while carry- 
ing food equal to its own weight. 
Your school track champion wouldn’t 
have much chance against this com- 
petition if he had to carry such a 
load. That kitchen nuisance, the 
cockroach, is another fast mover. 
Suppose you try measuring how far 
a grasshopper can jump. I believe 
youll find he'll doa right smart better 
than your school buddies in the stand- 
ing broad jump.” 

“Tl sure try to find out, Grandpa. 
Some insects are stronger than others, 
aren't they?” 

“To my way of thinking, Jim, the 
beetle comes nearer to being a regular 
Samson than any other living thing. 
According to scientists it can carry 
several hundred times its own weight. 
If our friend Tobe could do as well 
he’d lift tons with scarcely a grunt. 

“And last, old Daddy Longlegs— 
regular stilts for legs, a body the size 
of a large grain of wheat, and total 
length of legs about 60 times its body. 
If your legs were as long in propor- 
tion, they would be from 90 to 100 
feet, your knees would be 10 feet 
above your head, and you’d cover a 
mile in about 50 steps. Think of 
looking into the top floor of a six- 
story building without taking your 
feet off the ground. Old Daddy often 
runs into trouble and loses all or part 
of a leg. But it doesn’t matter a 
great deal because it will grow right 
out again.” 

“Gosh, Grandpa, if I can only tell 
the class the way you've told it! 
Miss Lacey ought to give me an 
A-plus.” 

“Luck to you, my boy, and next 
time we'll talk about a lady of the 
insect world who is homeless and not 
always a lady.” 


Yankee Doodle” 


had come from the colonial villages 
and farms. 

To climax the joke, the author 
gave the lines to the Americans, rec- 
ommending that they be used as a 
marching song. To his surprise the 
offer was accepted, the words and 
tune making an immediate hit with 
the ill-equipped volunteers. The air 
to which the surgeon’s humorous 
doggerel was adapted is of uncer- 
tain origin, claims being made by 
composers of several nationalities. 

Additional stanzas, 30 or more, 
were added to the first version. 


Answers to Riddles 


1. In the days of No-a (Noah). 2. It is 
nearly all heart. 3. When it appears 
weckly. 4. A needle. 
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PARTNERS for 33 Years 


POWER FARMING and AC Spark Plugs 
have grown up side by side 


When you let in the clutch on your tractor —or car —or truck,— 
you never wonder whether you'll “get where you’re goin’.” Nor 
when you start your stationary engine on a full day’s job, do you 
keep one ear open for trouble. But, 30 years ago, power farmers did. 


Why don’t you? Well, one reason is the remarkable improvement 








SPARK PLUGS 
NEED CLEANING, 
T00! 











In 200 hours of tractor service, 
enough oxide coating forms on 
spark plug insulators to cause a 
waste of as much fuel as 1 gallon 
in 10. You can’t scrape this oxide 
away. But the cleaning machine 
operated by the Registered AC 
Cleaning Station in town will 
remove every trace of it. 


THOUSANDS CARRY SPARES 
ON THE FARM 
A spare set of spark plugs permits 
you to take advantage of the 
money-saving service the AC Clean- 
ing Station renders. 
Using a spare set, you 
can have dirty plugs 
cleaned and regapped 
On any trip to town. 


GET PLUGS CLEANED 
Where You See This Sign 

















in spark plugs. Three decades 
ago, spark plugs cost as much 
as $1.00 each; lasted,— maybe, 
— 30 hours; needed cleaning 
and regapping every six to 
eight hours. 


But, today,—the finest plugs 
cost only 65c. They’re abso- 
lutely reliable. 


Nearly every improvement 
that has stood the test of years 
was developed, and introduced 
by AC. The AC plugs you buy 
today are the products of more 
than 160 patents. Each patent 
means something better in de- 
sign, material, or manufacture. 


That’s why AC Spark Plugs do 
so well for millions of farmers. 


That's why they will for you. 


—for 33 Years 
THE QUALITY SPARK PLUG 


Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Nash, Oldsmo- 
bile, and Pontiac motor cars; Chevrolet, 
Diamond T, Federal, GMC, International, 
and White Trucks; Allis-Chalmers, J. I. Case, 
Cletrac, and International Harvester Trac- 
tors...these are some of the well-known 
cars, trucks, and tractors which use AC 
Quality Spark Plugs. Trust your spark plug 
requirements to the same brand of spark 
plugs which the leading, big-volume manu- 
facturers select. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION - General Motors Corporation » FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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wl uced wil lhe lowe! 


Compare GMC with any other 
farm truck! See how much more 
value you get at low price in a 
. General Motors Truck. GMC en- 
gines are the strongest-pullers in 
the industry, size for size... That 
means less loss of time when you’re 






























pulling up hills or hauling on soft 
ground! GMC factory-built bodies 
areextra-roomy...That makesload- 
ing easier and enables you to haul 
larger loads of bulky produce! And 
GMCs are smart looking—you’ll 
always be proud to drive a GMC! 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of /owest available rates 








MORE POWER 
PER GALLON 


Note the offset dome on the GMC Turbo- 
Top Piston at left. It forms the lower half of 
GMC’s exclusive bustion chamber that 
gets more power out of every drop of gas. 





"PASSENGER CAR’’ 


COMFORT and DRIVING EASE 


You'll feel the difference the minute you get 
behind the wheel. GMC Cradle-Coil Seats are 
a new development in scientific cushioning. 
And GMC Ball-Bearing Steering actually re- 
duces steering effort as much as 57%. 





LOW-PRICED TRUCK OF VALUE 


AMERICA’S 





GCM 
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FA TRULK” 

Zig 
GMC 


TRUCKS 


GASOLINE - DIESEL 
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Comer Woodall 





Virginia Bell 


MATHE four Alabama delegates 
Ato the 1941 National 4-H Camp 
in Washington will be Julia Beth 
Dykes, Bullock County; Virginia 
Bell, Cleburne; Freeman M. Smith, 
Morgan, and Comer Woodall, Dale. 

Julia Beth, a member for 7 years, 
has completed 16 projects, including 





food preparation, nutrition, food 
By T. A. SIMS 
Alabama 4-H Club Leader 
preservation, clothing, gardening, 


home orchard, home improvement, 
landscaping, and poultry. She esti- 
mates the money value of her proj- 
ects at $835.51. 

She has served as 4-H delegate to 
state training schools at Auburn, 
twice as president of her club, editor 
of county 4-H Bulletin, vice president 
of the 4-H council, and has assisted 
with 26 demonstrations in her club. 

Virginia Bell, a 4-H’er for 5 years, 
has completed 17 projects. Some of 
these are poultry, foods, clothing, 
food preparation, dairying, and gar- 
dening. She canned 230 quarts of 
food during 1940, 108 quarts of 
which were meats. 

She was local leader at the mat- 
tress center in her community, Bells 





Eugenia Fletcher Juanita Potter 


4-H’ers Who Represent Georgia 


m5) GEORGIA’S 1941 delegates to 
YA the National 4-H Club Camp in 
Washington, in June, are Eugenia 
Fletcher, Lowndes County; Juanita 
Potter, Jackson; Jimmy Batcheldor, 
Muscogee, Dan Pinckney, Chatham. 

In addition to being outstanding 
leaders in their community and 
county, these four club members have 
made more than $1,000 each from 
their club projects. 

Eugenia is 19 years old and has 
been a member five years. She has 
sold $1,380 worth of produce at the 
local curb market and has won $52 
in prizes. She has been president 
of the county 4-H council. Her 
projects include gardening, clothing, 
marketing, and canning. 

Juanita, who is 17 and has been a 
4-H member 7 years, has received 
$739 for her home-grown products, 
not to mention $962 worth used at 
home. She has completed 50 projects 
in 4-H work, 14 of which were car- 
ried in 1940. She has $345 in a 
“go-to-college” fund. 

Jimmy is a successful livestock 
raiser and has been in 4-H work 
since 1932. He is 17 years old and 
has realized $1,750 from club proj- 
ects. His entries of livestock have 
won champion awards in several 








Win Washington Trips 













Julia Beth Dykes 





Freeman Smith 


Mill, supervising the making of 38 
mattresses. She entered the county 
dress revue, the county canning cgp. 
test, and the county health contest 
and was a delegate to the 4-H Lead. 
er Training School at Auburn, 

This is Freeman Smith’s fifth year 
in 4-H club work. During that time 
he has never missed a meeting, and 
has attended all camps and rallies 
held in the county, besides two state 
camps. He has been vice president 
of the state 4-H council. 

Although most of his crops and 
livestock have gone into the family 
food supply, he has sold $114.86 
worth of products from his projects, 

Freeman has h.d 15 acres in corn, 
214 acres in cotton, and has raised 
17 hogs for home consumption. He 
has taken the lead in painting fire 
prevention signs and in wildlife con- 
servation work. 

Comer Woodall has been in 4-H 
club work six years, selling $258.26 
worth of products from his com 
pleted projects in trucking, poultry, 
hogs, peanuts, and cotton. He has 
been vice president and president of 
his local club, and has attended three 
local, one state, and two county 
4-H club camps. 





Dan Pinckney Jimmy Batcheldor 


Georgia fairs. At present, he has? 
purebred Jersey cows, 9 calves, 20 
purebred black Poland-China hogs, 
11 feeder pigs, 3 beef steers, a trac 
tor, and a bank account. 

Dan is an all-round 4-H member. 
He is 16 years old, and has been a 
club member since 1936. His profits 
from 4-H projects exceed $1,000 and 
he has carried out projects in poul 
try, gardening, and canning. He 
was a member of the 4-H club daify 
demonstration team in 1939. 


]. Lloyd Burrel.~ 


F.F.A.’s Set Orchards 


M4 COOPERATIVE buying has 
k:amade it possible for Oakmas, 
Walker County, Ala., vocatio 

students to add 214 fruit trees @ 
their home orchards. The young te 
were bought from a reliable nursef] 
at low cost. Each boy plans to fer 
tilize, prune, and follow the recoft 
mended spray schedule in tending #8 
trees. Spray materials are bougit 
and mixed in the school shop at litle 
expense and applied with the pt 
sure spray. In addition to youm 
trees more than 300 trees in old m¢§ 
lected home orchards are under te 


ment. A. L. Mornstt 
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. You can keep pe- 






MATHE withered flowers of 
LJ peonies, tulips, roses, and other 
flowering plants should be clipped off 
and burned. Leaving them on the 
stalks gives diseases a chance. Also 
clip and burn diseased leaves or any 
badly diseased plants. 


AVOID planting dahlias where 
nematode or root knot is known to 


By L. A. NIVEN 


exist, as this flower cannot success- 
fully fight the pest. The Jane Cowl 
variety, however, resists nematode to 
some extent. Dwight W. Morrow is 
very susceptible to it. On heavy 
clay soils ‘plant only 4 or 5 inches 
deep; in light sandy soils, plant 6 
to 7 inches deep. 


PRUNE flowering shrubs soon 
after they bloom, removing a few of 
the older stems each season to proper- 
ly preserve shape of plant and pro- 
mote new growth. Any pruning 
given climbing roses should be given 
as soon as flowers fade. Do not 
head them back, but thin out to keep 
within bounds and in proper shape. 


ROSES, hollyhocks, and phlox are 
susceptible to black spot, mildew, and 
similar diseases. Spray finely pow- 
dered sulphur dust or bordeaux mix- 
ture once a week for several weeks. 


IF PLANT lice trouble flowers.and 
shrubbery, mix two teaspoons of 
nicotine sulphate to a gallon of water 
in which there has been dissolved an 
inch cube of soap. Spray on thor- 
oughly to get the solution directly on 
the insects. 


NOW IS a good time to plant the 
summer -blooming lilies such as 
Regal. Along with planting these, 
continue to plant 
gladioli every two 
to three weeks un- 
til middle or latter 
Part of June. 


GIVE tthe lawn 


a thorough soak- 
ing when needed, 


blooming 
throu shout the 
& season. 





















Hints for 
This Month 


but do not sprinkle every day or two. 
This will bring the grass roots to the 
surface and cause grass to be more 
susceptible to dry, hot weather. 


A SOLUTION made of %4-ounce 
bichloride of mercury and 15 gallons 
of water sprinkled on the grass will 
destroy earthworms. Fifteen gal- 
lons on a space 10 by 10 feet is about 
the right quantity. 


TO MAKE hedge compact and 
beautiful, trim frequently, not wait- 
ing until new branches are six to 
eight inches high. 


MAKE three to four plantings of 
zinnias throughout the season to have 
a continuous supply of blooms. The 
second planting of marigold, lark- 
spur, candytuft, nasturtium, petunia, 
and sweet alyssum is advisable. 


TWO POUNDS of arsenate of 
lead and 2 pounds hydrated lime to 
50 gallons of water, or in small lots, 
114 to 2 ounces of each in a gallon 
of water, thoroughly applied to 
arborvitaes and other cone-bearing 
evergreens, will aid in preventing 
bagworm damage. Two or 3 appli- 
cations should be given. 


SHRUBBERY and shade trees 
planted the past winter should be 
heavily mulched now to prevent dry- 
ing out, using well-rotted stable 
manure, grass, or leaves. 


DO NOT cut off leaves and stalks 
of tulips, narcissi, hyacinths, etc., 
growing in beds or borders. New 


bulbs form immediately after bloom- 
ing period and the leaf or stalk por- 
tion is needed to manufacture food 
for new bulbs. 
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Four reasons why 
Pontiac is called 


The Farmers Friend 

















1. LOW PRICE. The Pontiac 
De Luxe “‘Torpedo” is priced a 
lot lower than you’d think. In 
fact, it’s priced so close to the 
de luxe models of the “lowest- 
priced three” that former own- 
ers of such cars say their monthly 
payments are so small they 
hardly notice the difference! 


2. HIGH ECONOMY. Pontiac 
owners from coast to coast 
report 18 to 24 miles per gallon 
of gasoline, with equally remark- 
able savings on oil. In fact, many 
owners say Pontiac costs them 
no more—and sometimes /ess— 
to own than the lower-priced 
cars they traded in! 

















3 ES 


4. HIGH TRADE-IN VALUE. 
Thanks to Pontiac’s great repu- 
tation for dependability and 
long life, it is in great demand 
everywhere as a used car. As a 
result of this, it is not hard to 
understand why Pontiac com- 
mands such a high allowance 
at trade-in time! 


3. LOW UPKEEP. Because 
Pontiac is “Built to last 100,000 
Miles” and is admittedly one of 
the most trouble-free cars in 
America today, owners tell of 
driving 60, 70, 80 thousand— 
and even more—miles_ with 
almost unbelievable freedom 
from upkeep and repair! 























A GENERAL MOTORS MASTERPIECE 
‘ + 











De Luxe “Torpedo” Six 2-Door Sedan $874* 
PONTIAC PRICES BEGIN AT $828 FOR THE DE LUXE 


“TORPEDO” SIX BUSINESS COUPE 


*Delivered at Pontiac, Mich. State tax, optional equipment, 
accessories — extra. Prices subject to change without notice, 






THE FINE CAR 


eS 
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“CERTAINLY WORTH THE — 
SMALL AMOUNT IT COSTS” 


YRLAWN FARMS at Bethseda, 
Md., boasts among its out- 
standing Jersey herd, L’Alva Snow- 
drop—which broke the 16-year rec- 
ord for junior two-year-old Jerseys 
by yielding 16,264 Ibs. milk, 735 
Ibs. butterfat in 365 days. Man- 
ager H. George Thompson says: 
“Even if Gulf Livestock Spray 
did not pay for itself by helping 
maintain milk production during 
the fly season, we still would not 
be without it. Any product that 
gives so much protection and com- 
fort to our cows, and at the same 
time makes the job of milking so 
much easier and safer, is certainly 
worth the small amount it costs.” 


PROVE ITS EFFECTIVENESS 
ON YOUR OWN HERD — SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 








Cows won’t spill milk kicking at 
flies if you use Gulf Livestock Spray. 











Follow Easy Directions On Containers For 
These Results. 





YOU CAN MILK RIGHT AWAY 
AS SOON AS YOU SPRAY 


Gulf Livestock Spray: 


1. Quiets Cows at milking time. 

2. Makes milking safer, faster, and easier. 

3. Doesn't impart taste or odor to milk. 

4. Kills flies, lice, and ticks...repels stable 
and horn flies. 

5. Quiets cows in pasture. 

6. Is safe to spray twice a day. 


7. Is economical to use. 














2-Gal. 


Size 








Economy 


also in 5-gal. pails, and in drums. 


GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


For sale by many leading feed stores, milk companies, and Gulf stations. 


1-Gal. 
Handy Size 


$1.19 


*1.99 
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MAY MAKE YOu'RICH 





Write for these 3 free packages and 
our BIG MONEY—EASY WAY 
agents proposition on our wonderful 
newest Cosmetics, Foods and Medi- 
cines. Write Keystone, the Reliable 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Co. Dept, DE-12, 





FROM OLD AUTO PARTS 
Now anyone can build a strong, 
durable, all-purpose tractor at 
lowest possible cost. 
handles plowing, 
heuling and heavy farm work. 
proved working plans make it simple 
x 31” drawings give every construction detail. 
plans, parts list, and instruction book, only $1.00, postpaid. 
ENCE AND MECHANICS, 





Easily 
cultivating, 





oney-back guarantee. §$ 
Dept. M-60, 800 North Clark Street, Chicago. 






ur 
to build. Large 22” 
Complete 





§, your Daite with th 
So) A Ns Sores Se Wea waaay 
Sarsiis thes viet peor incatensausce 


ALTON SUPPLY CO. Dept. 15ST. LOUIS, MO. 








SKINNY PEOPLE 
GAIN WEIGHT 


Marvelous tonic stimulates appetite; 
Combats mainutrition 


) pwd coast to coast, skinny, undernourished 
J ople have been thrilled to discover an amaz- 
ingly easy way to improve nutritional assimilation 
and thus gain weight. A way which helps nature 
put on firm, solid flesh—without using complicated 
diets or special foods. 

Mrs. Ella Taylor of Schenectady says: “J was 
thin, my appetite was poor, and I never seemed to have 
any energy. . Pierce’s Golden Medical Discover 
improved my appetite and digestion and helped to build 
me up so that I became strong and gained weight.”” 

_ This great tonic-medicine, formulated by a prac- 
ticing physician, acts in two important ways to help 
you gain weight: (1) It stimulates your appetite. 
(2) It increases the flow of gastric juices. Thus you 
eat more; your digestion improves, and your body 
gets greater nourishment from the foods you eat. 

‘So successful has Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery been that over 30,000,000 bottles have 
already been sold. Proof of its amazing benefits. Get 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery from your 
druggist today. Don’t suffer one unnecessary mo- 
ment from gas pains, or similar indigestion distress. 


| 





To Make Livestock Pay 


“What Else.... 2?” 


"4 WE had an invitation to a neigh- 
Bborhood meeting of farmers. 
Nobody wanted a speech. They had 
just wanted to talk over questions 
that are bothering farmers all over 
the South. And these were the ques- 
tions: 

“How can we take our farms that 
have been geared up to cotton or to- 
bacco production, where labor has 





By 
W. Cc. 
LASSETTER 





been matched with acreage, where 
feed has been balanced with work 
stock, where outgo has been worked 
out to fit income ....and map out a 
new system of management? .... 
What cin we grow? .... How can 
we fit the new things in?” 

“T can’t see any answer except live- 
stock,” says Dean M. J. Funchess of 
the Alabama Experiment Station. 
“Only a very small portion of our 
cultivated land is required to pro- 
duce all the vegetables and fruits the 
country can consume,” says he. “So 
what else is there but livestock?” 

“So what else is there?” is the 
question nobody could answer. 

“We decided that outside of cot- 
ton the one thing that grows best for 
us is grass,” said Arthur F. Lee in 
relating some of his experiences as 
county agent in Jefferson County, 
Ark. “And the only way to sell 
grass is through livestock,” he said. 


Cow and Calf Plan 


M4 COUNTY Agent Lee then had 
a fine story to tell about livestock 
progress. Farmers in Jefferson 
County decided beef cattle would be 
their best bet to build up some live- 
stock income. And having plenty of 
grass and little grain, they decided it 
would be best for them to follow 
what is commonly known as “the 
cow and calf program.” 

In following out this program they 
used all the native cows they could 
get and brought in many good grade 
cows from other sections. Purebred 
bulls were required. For bulls they 
decided to stick to one breed and 
one only. The Hereford seemed to 
have more friends in their locality, 
so that was the one agreed upon. 

Their plan required that the cows 
be bred so as to drop their calves in 
February and March. The calf ran 
with the cow continuously, got all 
the milk and all the grazing he 
would take, and in many cases was 
given a little extra grain on the side. 
The object was to make sure that he 
weighed 400 to 550 pounds by Oct. 
20—“sales day.” 

On sales day the season’s crop is 
concentrated at the local stockyards. 
The calves are graded and sold in 
lots of uniform quality. They go 
principally to feeders in other sec- 
tions, men who have the grain and 
not enough cattle to eat it. Large 
numbers and uniform lots attract 
more buyers and assure better prices. 

The Jefferson County cotton 
farmer gets rid of his calf while he’s 
fat and before the expensive feeding 
period comes on. A $40 or $50 cow 





has produced a $35 calf for him, of 
a $65 to $75 cow has produced a $59 
calf during the season .. . . and the 
farmer still has the cow ready tg’ 
drop another next February 
March. 

That’s the cow and calf plan 
which is usually looked upon as the 
best plan for the man who finds it 
easy to grow grass and difficult to 
compete with the West in growing 
corn. 


Does a Cow Pay? 


"41F BOUGHT, needed dairy 
kf products for a family of 5 would 
cost $214.50, says a recent circular 
from the Kentucky College of Agri- 
ture. The items specified were: 
1,460 quarts of milk 


130 pounds of butter 
156 pounds of cottage cheese 





It looks as if one good cow should 
be able to meet most of those require. 
ments except for her dry period. But 
to insure an ample supply of fresh 
milk and butter at all times two 
cows are recommended and to sup- 
port two cows it is suggested that 
there be— 

4 acres of pasture; 

4 tons of legume hay such as lespedeza, 
soybean, alfalfa, or clover; and 

2,500 pounds corn, oats, or barley (or 
a combination of these). 

Families that are more interested 
in the money than they are in fresh 
milk and butter might figure this 
out on the basis of what they can 
get for these feedstuffs if they grew 
them to sell and see how much is 
left as compensation for having to 
get home before dark to milk. 

The difference looks pretty good 
to us—and we are not unmindful 
of the fact that with two cows there 
should be some milk and butter to 
spare most of the year. 


Feed the Grass 


"4 WHERE should the mineral sup- 
plement go, in the soil or in the 
feed box? In the case of young 
growing mules, tests by the Georgia 
Experiment Station indicate that it’s 
best to apply lime and phosphate to 
the pasture and let the mules get it 
through the grass and_ clovers. 
Young mules grazing where lime 
had been applied gained more 
weight and developed better than 
those where no treatment was given. 
Where phosphate was applied on the 
pasture the mules did even better. 

Other mules on untreated pasture 
were given minerals in the feed box 
to see if that wouldn’t do just as well 
as fertilizing the pasture. It didnt 
—although the mineral mixture did 
help materially. 








“Use my noggin : be i 
pushed and pulled everything ¢ls¢ 
the car!” 
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@ In early spring. lambs. wool, and feed plans all call 


for attention at once. 


But the wise sheepman following 


all the sound rules for these things as outlined by 
Mr. Miller last month knows that the lamb and wool 
profits may largely depend on the care and attention 


given the flock the other eight or nine months, 


The 


principles outlined below are essential to success. 


Breeding Flock The ewe flock 

should be com- 
posed of high-producing individuals 
selected for the type of sheep produc- 
tion best suited to the particular state 
or section. Western or native ewes 
may be used. Kentucky and some 
other sections have found Western 
ewes to be more economical. For us 


they have been hardier, comparative- 


ly free from parasites when shipped 
direct from the range, last longer 


By RICHARD C. MILLER 
Sheep Specialist, Kentucky Extension 
Service 


than natives, shear more wool, and 
are earlier breeders. In no case should 
late ewe lambs be saved over for 
breeding ewes. 

Use only purebred rams of good 
breed type. Have one ram for every 
25 to 40 ewes if the ram is to run with 
the flock continuously during the 
breeding season. Restrict purchase 
to yearlings unless it is known that 
older rams are good breeders. 


Breeding Season = Have the ewes 

gaining when 
the rams are turned in and continue 
them gaining throughout the breed- 
ing season. Unless the number of 
ewes per ram is small, allow the rams 
with ewes only at night or an hour 
or two in early morning and late 
afternoon. Give the ram a feed of 
grain daily during breeding season. 
InLamb Ewes Keep the ewes 
yaining from 
breeding to lambing time. A ewe 
carrying twin lambs should gain 
about 25 pounds during this period; 
one with a single about 15. Avoid 
getting ewes too fat early in the sea- 
son but be sure they gain in weight 
during the last 3 or 4 weeks preced- 
ing lambing. Begin feeding as soon 
4S pastures begin to fail. 


Shelter, Fencing While shelter 
oa is helpful, at 
ambing time especially, it need not 

*xpensive. Shelter should be on 
well-drained land, provide plenty of 
Ventilation and freedom from drafts, 
and be Open to the south. Farms 


properly fenced for general livestock 
will hold sheep, though the more 


fields the better for pasture rotation - 


and parasite control. A dogproof 
boundary fence is ideal though ex- 
pensive. Such a fence should have 
1 strand of barbed wire close to the 
ground, 36 inches of woven wire 
above, and 3 strands of barbed wire 
at the top. 


Dipping Ticks and lice are numer- 
ous in Southern flocks. 
The parasites affect the wool yield 
and well-being of the ewes and retard 
the growth of lambs. If your flock 
is too small to justify an individual 
dipping vat, a community vat or the 
portable dipping plan may be the 
answer. Whether one or two dip- 
pings will be required depends on 
the dip used. 
Worm Control The sheepman 
should practice 
the stomach worm control program 
best suited to his particular section 
and type of sheep production. The 
following, with variations as to time 
and frequency of treatment is appli- 
cable to most sections of the South: 

1. Start with cwes as parasite-free as 
possible. 

2. Quarantine in barn or drylot for a 
weck or longer all rams and ewes brought 
into the flock, except ewes brought direct 
from the range, and drench for worms 
before they go to pasture. 

3. Treat all sheep at monthly intervals 
from June 1 until Nov. 1 with a good 
vermifuge. It may be necessary to treat 
at two-weck intervals if worm infestation 
is heavy. 

4. Treat all lambs that will not be ready 
for market by June 15 at the time the ewes 
are given their first treatment and every 
two weeks thereafter until marketed or 
until the nights get cool. 

5. Provide as wide a system of pasture 
rotation as the system of farming will per- 
mit and make liberal use of temporary pas- 
ture when possible. 

6. Use early breeding types of ewes and 
try to have the lambs dropped early enough 
to finish before hot weather and _ parasites 
affect their development. 


Culling A rigid system of culling 

is necessary if a high-pro- 
ducing flock is to be maintained. All 
barren and unthrifty ewes and ewes 
with broken mouths and _ spoiled 
udders should be culled and sent to 


market for slaughter. 
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Try what | did... 


figure your own car fmaneing 


Chances are you'll save some money! 


New cars are few and far between 
for most families...and you’re care- 
ful to make sure you get just the car 
you want! Why not take the same 
care in choosing a time payment 
plan? It’s wise to figure the financ- 
ing cost yourself before you buy... 
and it may save you money! 

Just fill out and mail the coupon 
below. You will receive the GMAC 
Figuring Chart that gives you all 
the details of car financing in dollars 
and cents...shows you exactly what 
you get for what you pay. 

In a few minutes at home you can 
figure your own time payment trans- 
action on any new General Motors 
car—based on the amount of time 
you want and the amount you wish 
to pay monthly. 

After you’ve figured your own 


NO SALESMAN 
WILL CALL 


“‘deal,’? compare various financing 
plans and what they offer! 

Notice that the low-cost General 
Motors Instalment Plan includes 
sound insurance protection for 
your car! 

But see for yourself... mail the 
coupon today! Then see your 
General Motors dealer. 

If your income is received on a 
seasonal basis and you desire pay- 
ments to conform with the receipt 
of your income to help you in the 
purchase of a new or used car— 
consult at once with your own 
General Motors dealer. A financing 
plan can probably be arranged to 
suit your specific needs! 

This plan is available only through 
dealers in Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac, Buick and Cadillac cars. 


o—=_> 
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MR. E. R. PORTER, of Dothan, Ala. is recognized as one 
of Alabama’s most successful farmers. His farsightedness 
has proved the rich possibilities of southern soil. Operat- 
ing 1,100 acres, he supplements his income from cotton 
with oats, peanuts, hogs and white-face Hereford cattle. 


Read what Mr. Porter says about his experience with 
Tenneseal Roofing. 





ee leakproof roofs play 

an important part in our farm pro- 
gram. The quantities of feed and market- 
able crops we store must have dependable 
protection. We use U-S-S Tenneseal V- 
Drain Roofing because years of service in 
our farm buildings have proved that Tenne- 
seal V-Drain gives sure protection against 

4 leaks.” 

Mr. Porter has stated a fact important 
to every southern farmer. Crops and live- 
stock worth raising are worth protection 
from the weather. And good steel roofing 
will do the job for years and years. 

There are good reasons why so many 
southern farmers choose U-S:S Tenneseal 
V-Drain Roofing for all their buildings. The 
pictures at the right show why it gives sure 
protection against leaks. Tenneseal gives 
you all the advantages of the popular 5-V 
Crimped roofing—plus these valuable leak- 
proof features. 

And how Tenneseal lasts! Every sheet has 
an evenly applied coating of zinc that pro- 
tects the steel sheet from the weather, fights 
rust, reduces upkeep and saves you money. 
Before you roof any of your buildings be 
sure to see your dealer about Tenneseal. 


TENNESSEE COAL, 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
Birmingham, Ala. 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





Be sure to ask for Tenneseal V-Drain 
when you want leakproof roofing. 











WHY TENNESEAL V-DRAIN 
ROOFING PREVENTS LEAKS 


1 





1. No rain can be blown or drawn 
under the end laps. These three 
strong crimps block seepage. 





2. Water can’t seep in here. De- 
pression in the lower end of sheet 
insures close pressure contact be- 
tween the overlapping sheets. 





3. No leaks at side-laps. Any 
water which blows or seeps into 
lap is drained off by the V-Drain. 
Sharp V-Crimp prevents water 
from collecting and starting rust 
around nail heads. 





4. Tenneseal lies flat. The ten- 
sion curve keeps the entire sheet 
tight against the decking. 
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Commencement 


(From page 17) _ girls are all wear- 
ing fancy dresses to the exercises. 
Sally hasn’t got one.” 

“She’s always lacked things, Jeff.” 

“IT know ... but this is important. 
It’ll make her out different from the 
other girls in the class.” 

I didn’t hold back. I said, ““That’s 
nothing new.” 

“I never realized until yesterday 
afternoon what it might mean...” 


4 “RUTH Owenby told me.” His 
kA face twitched as he talked. “She 
told me lots of things.” 

“She would.” 

He thought for a moment. “There 
isn’t a man in this town would lend 
me any money, is there?” 

“You owe everybody who might.” 

“I know . . . Sally’s got to be like 
those other girls. She’s president of 
her class, and she’s valedictorian, too. 
If she had a new dress like the others 
—if she had che best dress of all— 
maybe it’d help.” 

“Yes, it'd help all right.” 

“If I gave it to her... ” It was as 
though he was talking to himself: 
“If I gave it to her, maybe she 
wouldn’t be so ashamed of me.” 

He looked at me steadily and said: 
“There’s one man in Karnak who 
owes me money. A heap more than 
fifty dol!ars.” He jerked his head 
in the direction of the J. B. Grocery 
Company. “Dan Marshall. He stole 
plenty from me.” 

I didn’t argue that point. No- 
body knew for certain what had 
happened, but there wasn’t anybody 
who didn’t believe that Dan Mar- 
shall was a crook. 

“T never did anything worth while 
for Sally.” Jeff was talking quiet, 
like a lawyer preparing his case. 
“I’m going to start right now.” 

“Start what?” 

“I’m going to see that she gets the 
nicest commencement dress of all. 
I’m going to get some of my own 
money back from 
Dan Marshall.” 

He meant it. And 
I was doing some 





OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


Southern-born Octavus Roy 
Cohen, author of this month’s 


walked into that store, and the 
loungers followed. I was tinglin 
all over. 8 

The inside of that store js big 
Way at the back you could see Des 
Marshall’s office, and Dan was there 
talking to somebody. -He saw the 
crowd, and he saw Jeff Benton. 

So they walked toward each other: 
Jeff Benton, small and weak and 
kind of funny looking; Dan Mar. 
shall, broad and stocky and mean 
You could see Dan thinking that 
he’d take Jeff by the collar and 
throw him out. You could see that 
Dan hadn’t caught what everybody 
else had—that this man meeting him 
was a new Jeff Benton. 

The first Dan suspected of that was 
when Jeff's voice cut through the gj. 
lence. “Stop right there, Dan,” he 
said. “I want to talk to you.” 


It wasn’t the words, but the way 
he said it. Not loud or dramatic of 
anything. Just flat. If it'd been any. 
body but Jeff you’d have said he 
sounded deadly. 3ut no matter what 
—Dan stopped. He stopped and 
looked at Jeff and _ said harshly, 
“What the h— does this mean?” 

Jeff said quietly: “You stole a lot 
of money from me, Dan. I’ve come 
to collect some of it. I want fifty 
dollars right now.” 


M4 YOU could hear the crowd mov- 
eBing back. There wasn’t any 
bluff about Jeff Benton. 

Dan Marshall wasn’t any coward, 
but he wasn’t a fool, either. He said: 
“This is a hold-up. I'll call the 
sheriff.” 

“You'll give me fifty dollars, Dan. 
And you won’t make trouble, now 
or later.” 





Just that way. Just like somebody 
saying, “Let’s have a drink.” 

Dan spluttered. He didn’t know 
what had happened, but he knew he 
couldn’t bluster through this situa- 
tion. He heard Jeff saying: “You 
owe me lots more than that, Dan. 
But [ just want fifty.” 

Dan took a roll of bills out of his 
pocket and counted 
off fifty dollars. He 
said: “I’m calling 
on all of you to wit 


awful serious think- story, “Commencement,” is pess that this is 

a If one of this country’s best- py ei ” 

ing myser. , known authors. He has pub- 9 Pp +e 
Jeff had been slid- lished 52 books, written 30 They can see for 


ing downhill for 
years. Now some- 
thing had given him 
the spirit to fight. 
He’d most likely get 
hurt—and hurt bad. 
But if he didn’t do 
this thing—and do 
it now—he’d never 
have the courage to 
try again. So I figured that no matter 
what happened, it was best to let 
him go ahead. I didn’t even offer to 
help. This was Jeff’s last—and only 
—chance to redeem himself. 

He got up slowly from the stool. 
He said: “I’ve thought it all out, 
Ernie. I’m going to do it now.” 

He walked out of my diner and 
started across the street. I figured it 
was none of my business, but I’m 
human too—so I followed. 

There’s always a crowd of loafers 
hanging around the J. B. Grocery. 
Before Jeff had got halfway across 
the street they noticed him. They 
saw that he was headed straight for 
Dan Marshall’s place. There was a 
sudden silence, then a buzz. Jeff 





motion pictures, and so many 
short stories that he has lost 
count. Moreover, several suc- 
cessful radio programs have 
been the product of his pen. 
His advice to would-be au- 
thors is summed up in one 
word — “Write!” 
should know, for he submit- 
ted to editors 125 stories be- 
fore he made his first sale! 


themselves, Dan.” 


Jeff was still quiet 
“But I’ve already 
warned you whatll 
happen if you make 
trouble.” 

He took the mon 
ey and walked out 
Just turned his back 
and walked the 
whole length of the store and out 
into Court Street. 

You could hear the sigh that weat 
up from the crowd. Something had 
happened, something important 
Whatever spell had held Jeff Ber 
ton had been broken. No matter whit 
the future might be, it'd be Jeffs 
future. I felt limp and weak as | 
walked back across the street to mj 
place. I could see men walking fast 
toward the middle of town to sp 
the story. But one thing I knew.? | 
knew Dan Marshall wouldn’t mabe 
trouble. No man would take 
chance after what he’d seen m 
Benton’s eyes. : 

It was an hour later that Jeff ¥# 
back in my place. I saw him 


and he 
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Jeff ws 
coming: 


He walked down the other side 
of the street and didn’t cut across 
until he was right in front of the J. 
B. Grocery. He looked the same phy- 
sically, but he was different. Just 
the eyes maybe. 

“] turned that money over to 
Ruth Owenby,” he said. “She’s go- 
ing to get my girl the finest com- 
mencement dress at the Bon Marche.” 

It was clear enough. Jeff had done 
something for his girl that he’d never 
have done for himself. He’d taken 
the first step toward becoming a 
man again, so that Sally wouldn’t be 
ashamed of him, so that—perhaps— 
Jimmy Forrest’s folks wouldn’t wor- 
ry nights thinking that their son 


There was a prayer and music and sing- 
ing, and a long, dull oration by the 
chairman of the board of education. 


Then Sally delivered the valedictory. 


might some day marry the daughter 
of a town character. 

Jeff said: “She'll look awful pret- 
ty at commencement.” 

“She sho’ will, Jeff.” 

“Reckon she’d mind if I went?” 

“Not now she wouldn’t, Jeff.” 

“How about going along with me, 
Ernie?” ‘ 
N41 SAID all right and then he 
“4 went out and some customers 
came in. One of them was Ed 
Crawford, who used to be sheriff. I 
asked him had Dan Marshall sworn 
out a warrant for Jeff’s arrest and he 
said no, and what was more, he 
didn’t think there’d be any trouble 
about it. “It’s funny,” he said, “Jeff 
finding himself thataway. I wonder 
what got into him all of a sudden?” 

Folks in Karnak didn’t talk about 
much else that day. Men that hated 
Dan Marshall and had always been 
scared of him talked about maybe 
they'd find a job for Jeff Benton 
somewhere if he didn’t backslide. 
_When Jeff came by for me the next 
night, he looked nice. He didn’t 
ave a decent suit, but the best one 
he had had been pressed, and he was 
Wearing a nice shirt and tie and he 
hada fresh haircut and a clean shave. 

The toad outside the high school 
Was jammed with automobiles. You 
could see the kids all around, laugh- 
ing and talking. Families were there 
tom all over because this is a coun- 
ty school. Once Jeff said to me: “I 
“i she’s got the prettiest dress of 
a. It was on his mind. Just that 





and Nothing else. 


We could have got seats way up 
front on account of him being the 
father of one of the graduating class, 
but instead he sat in the back. 


Well, sir, I’m telling you that that 
commencement was a pretty thing: 
the auditorium packed, fresh spring 
flowers everywhere, the stage all 
lighted up, and the chairs arranged 
in three crescents. The orchestra 
played some school songs and the 
student body sang, and then the 
graduating class started parading out 
and taking their seats. 

Girls in pretty white dresses, look- 
ing happy and proud; boys all slick- 
ed and shined. And chen Sally Ben- 
ton. I heard a sound from Jeff, and 


felt his fingers tighten on my arm. 

Lots of girls on that stage. Young 
girls, pretty girls. But there was only 
one girl anybody could see. They 
couldn’t see anybody but Sally. 

She was small and slim and beau- 
tiful. Dark, proud, and confident. 

And she was wearing a simple lit- 
tle street dress. 

Jeff said, “Ruth didn’t... ” and I 
said: “Don’t you understand, Jeff? 
She wouldn’t.” 

“You mean Sally?” 

“Of course. She must have heard 
what happened.” 

“And she’s ashamed?” 

“Of course not. She’s proud of 
you. Look at her.” 

Jeff didn’t say anything, but I 
could see his head nodding. Sally 
was proud. Nobody could mistake 
that. All the other girls in lovely 
white and Sally in a street dress... 
and looking like a little queen be- 
cause of it. I said: “Look at her close, 
Jeff—because she’s different, too.” 

“But why...” 





4 “IT’S commencement, Jeff. She 
4 wouldn’t buy a dress with money 
you got off Dan Marshall. But you 
can see by her eyes that you’ve given 
her something better than any dress.” 

He didn’t answer for a long time, 
and then he said: “I reckon you’re 
right, Ernie.” Then he whispered; 
“She’s got a lot of courage.” 

There was a prayer and music and 
singing, and a long, dull oration by 
the chairman of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Then Sally delivered the 
valedictory. 


It looked like Jeff (See page 31) 


WHY 


WE DON’T CHARGE 
FOR EXTRAS. 
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The nearest dealer will prove these 
things on your farm. Call him for 
an immediate demonstration. If 
you don’t know who he is, write us. 





When you set out to buy a 
machine for farming, you want 
a machine for farming. 

“Extra” ought to mean just that: 
something in addition to what you are 
entitled to. 

You are entitled to such things as 
the safety electric starter, and the 
battery and generator to go with it. 
They are standard, not extra, on the 
Ford Tractor with Ferguson System. 

You are entitled to a muffler to save 
your ears, and an oil filter to save your 


motor. They are standard, too. 


A power take-off is something 
you need; we make it standard 
equipment. Also we include an adjust- 
able drawbar, adjustable wheel-tread 
front and rear, independent rear wheel 
brakes, and ignition lock and key. 
The biggest extra we give you is the 
Ferguson System. You can’t get that 


at any price on any other tractor. 


Built right into the Ford 
Tractor, the Ferguson System 

gives you extra speed in getting work 
done, extra ease, extra accuracy. The 
way it saves fuel, the way it saves time, 
the way it makes you more money... 
all these are extras you get without cost. 
In fact, we sell the Ford Tractor 


with Ferguson System atlesscost, by far. 


OPorg Motor Co, 


The Ford Tractor with Ferguson System is sold nationally by the 
Ferguson-Sherman Manufacturing Corporation, Dearborn, Mich., 
and distributed through dealers in every part of the country. 
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Side dressing with Natural Chilean Nitrate of Soda gives your 
crops growing strength just when they need it. Makes sturdy, fast 
growing plants; speeds maturity. Picture shows farmer side dress- 







ing corn when it’s about knee-high to improve yield and quality. 






















































Side dress your cotton just after chopping. Quick-acting nitrate 
and the “vitamin elements” in Natural Chilean give your plants 
the health and strength to resist disease and insect pests. A liberal 
side dressing with Chilean Nitrate sets the crop and hurries it 
along before the boll weevil gets busy. 





Successful growers have found that a Natural Chilean Nitrate 
side dressing improves the yield and quality of tobacco. Just a 
bottle-cap full per plant (50 to 75 Ibs, per acre) is enough, and 
apply it early — about the time of first cultivation. 

















NATOGRAL CHILEAN NITRATE 


Uncle Natchel says: _ 
WE BUYS DE 
NATCHEL KIND 
CAUSE NATCHEL 
THINGS 1S BEST 
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Tested for Alabama Farmers 


And Approved by the Experiment Station 


Paper-Wire Silos K. G. Baker 

has become an 
enthusiast for paper and wire silos. 
A 44-ton silo can be erected in 40 
minutes according to his experience, 
with the cost of paper (doubled) 
about 30 cents per ton and other ma- 
terial about $25 (good for 10 years 
at least). 

“You'll save enough on hauling 
costs to pay for the paper every year,” 
Mr. Baker says. “Silos can be put 
wherever crops are, rotation of crops 
including pasture is made much 
easier, animals can be kept in differ- 
ent size herds to suit conditions, and 
all the messiness of winter feeding 
in the same spot year after year is 
eliminated. A thousand such silos 
in the Black Belt would be the big- 
gest single step toward solving our 
livestock problems.” 


By using a 
barrel or box 
and placing a double cloth cover 
tightly over the top, farmers can keep 
skippers out of their cured pork. As 
described by W. E. Sewell, who de- 
veloped the method, this is how to 
do it: 


Prevents Skippers 


1. Select as cool a place as possible for 
storage. ’ 

2. Wash out the barrel with hot water 
and soap and remove the top hoop. 

3. Tack crosspieces across the top of 
the barrel and hang the meat with strings 
of varying lengths to utilize all the avail- 
able space in the barrel. 

4. Drive out any flies or other insects 
that may have entered the barrel after it 
was washed and cover it with a clean salt 
sack or double layer of unbleached domes- 
tic cloth. 


5. Work the hoop around the ends of 
the crosspieces and drive it down tight over 
the cloth, making sure the cloth is under 
the hoop all around. 


$2 or $4 Pigs? A litter of eight 

pigs can be raised 
to weaning time about as cheaply as 
a litter of four, thinks Animal Hus. 
bandman J. C. Grimes. At present 
feed prices, it costs about $4 per pig 
to get a litter of four pigs old enough 
to wean; this can be cut to nearly $2 
in a litter of eight. With a guaran. 
tee of government-supported prices, 
every effort should be made to save all 
pigs farrowed, Mr. Grimes believes. A 
system of management that will pro- 
vide a clean pasture, a clean farrow- 
ing pen, and a clean sow, will go far 
toward preventing worms and other 
troubles. 


Feed Storage Two discoveries 

should encourage 
small farmers to plant more sorghum 
this spring for feed next winter. Pro- 
fessor Grimes reports that for the past 
two years whole stalks of sorghum 
have been satisfactorily kept length- 
wise in a trench silo covered with a 
layer of pine straw and six to eight 
inches of dirt. When fed, the sor- 
ghum was cut with a sharp shovel 
into lengths of two to eight inches. 
The station also has found that sor- 
ghum stacked against poles in the 
held or against fences along the edge 
of the fields is relished by mules and 
cows during the fall and early win- 
ter. It should be used before the end 
of December as livestock will not eat 
it after the stalks become too dry and 
hard. 


Getting the Worth of Your Trees? 


m4 ARE you selling your timber in 
A the present demand boom? If so, 
are you getting a reasonable price 
for your logs? If you're selling 
small logs, what rule is being used 
for scaling? 

The rule most commonly used in 
the South—the Doyle Rule—is prob- 
ably the least accurate of all the rules, 
especially when used on small logs, 
says H.C. Carruth, Georgia’s exten- 
sion forester. Note in the table that 
for an 8-inch log 16 feet long, the 
Doyle Rule gives 16 board feet, 





whereas the International Rule in- 
dicates 40 board feet which is about 
what such a log will saw out if it is 
clear and sound. For a 12-inch log 
16 feet long the Doyle Rule indicates 
64 board feet, the International 9 
board feet. Notice that not until logs 
become 30 inches in diameter are the 
values about the same. 

Since most of the timber that is 
being cut is small, the owner should 
insist on a rule such as the Inter- 
national rule, wherever ‘he sells logs 
for lumber. 


BOARD FEET IN LOGS OF VARIOUS SIZES 






























EHS DOYLE RULE INTERNATIONAL RULE 
fameter {| _. 
of Logs Log Lengths (feet) 
Sache 8 10 12 14 16 8 10° 12 14 16 
8 8 10 12 14 16 15 20 25 35 «40 
10 18 a 2: a Ss 30 33 450—C—is SS 
eo 32 40 48 56 6-64 45 55 7 85 = 
14 50 ree 88 100 65 80 100 115 13 
16 72 90 108 126 144 85 110 130 6155 180 
18 98 423° 447" 199 406 110 140 170 200 
20 128 160 192 224 256 135 175 210 250 
22 162 203. 243 .284 +324 170.248). 260 - 308 
24 200 250 300 350 400 205 255 310 370 
26 242 303 363 424 484 240 305 370 435 
28 288 360 432 504 576 280 355 430 510 
676 
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For Children and Parents 
Our May Sermon 


"4 THE other day a mother sent a 
EB letter to a broadcasting station 
with the lines in it: “Tell our son 
(name deleted) that if he will come 
home everything will be all right. 
His father and I are brokenhearted.” 

This article is for young men and 
women especially, and for fathers 
and mothers who may have forgot- 
ten their own youthful days. 

I do not know what sort of a boy 
this runaway son is, or how he came 
to turn his back on the two best 


By 
REV. J. W. 
HOLLAND 





friends he will ever have on this 
planet. I have merely tried to pic- 
ture the scene. 

With every generation life seems 
brand-new, and the restraints of 
home seem now and then to be slav- 
ery shackles. There is hardly a 
young man or woman who has not 
longed for the larger liberty of the 
open world, forgetting that what he 
is after is license rather than liberty. 

This boy thought that he knew 
more than his parents, but he did 
not. Some day he will be glad to sit 
at their feet, and learn some of their 
wisdom. He thought that the city 
was something big and bright. 


OF COURSE, there will always be 
a migration from country to city. 
That is the way cities happen to be. 
But the young people who come to 


Commencement 


(From page 29) would bust wide 
open with pride. She looked so small 
and so pretty and so right. I could 
see Jimmy Forrest, sitting on the 
second row, his eyes glued on the 
girl, Proud of her. Jeff saw the boy, 
too, and he whispered to me: “I 
wish his folks felt the same way.” 

The audience was silent all 
through that valedictory, but when 
it was over there was thunder in the 
auditorium. Folks weren’t just ap- 
plauding a nice speech: they were 
applauding a brave girl, they were 
applauding a simple street dress, they 
were applauding Jeff Benton. 

Sally sat down and the chairman 
of the board made a brief talk and 
gave out the diplomas. Then they 
all stood up and sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner” . . . and then bed- 
lam broke loose. The kids rushed 
down from the platform, the parents 
started for the stage and everybody 
was kissing everybody else, and we 
could see Jimmy Forrest coming 
down off the rostrum with Sally. 

Jeff stood there uncertainly. He 
was afraid. He said, “Do you reckon 
she'd mind . . ?” 

I didn’t answer. I took his arm 
and shoved him through the crowd. 
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the city without having made ar- 
rangements to meet the “right peo- 
ple” will be almost certain to meet 
the “wrong people,” who are look- 
ing for young suckers of both sexes. 

Then this boy may have thought 
that goodness was a trifle too drab 
and somber for his particular style 
of genius. When 10 years have pass- 
ed, he will learn that the only bright 
thing on earth is being -sincerely 
good in addition to being good for 
something. 


NOW THE boy may not be alto- 
gether to blame. The old home and 
town may have been too narrow and 
unsympathetic with youth. The _ 
churches in his village may have had 
no program for “fun and faith” for 
the youngsters. Even the school may 
have been a prison instead of a tem- 
ple of gladness. 

For you young folks now on the 
farms and in small villages, in the 
face of the tragedy that has overtak- 
en this home where a sorrow greater 
than death has taken loving parents 
by the throat, I have this word: “A 
thousand times through your ma- 
ture years, you will turn with long- 
ing for that old home nest. Be wise 
enough, even in your youth, to see 
that your success in life will be meas- 
ured by the love and devotion you 
have the wit to give to your ‘first 
and best friends.’ ” 

The ancient Hebrews knew a 
thing or two about life, and one of 
them said: “Parents stand in the 
place of God to their children.” 

Better not break the two best 
hearts for you on earth. 

















































































And then Jeff Benton and _ his 
daughter were face to face. He stood 
there, proud and frightened, just 
looking at her. For the first time in 
his life he had dared to seek a meet- 
ing with her. 

She turned away from Jimmy For- 
rest and: looked at her father. Just 
looked at him. But not as she had 
looked a couple of days before in my 
place when he had sidled in acci- 
dentally through the back door. 
She’d been ashamed then, and em- 





barrassed. But now . . . Everywuere in America the big swing’s to 
Now tears came to her eyes. Hap- Dodge. For Dodge offers Fluid Drive — plus the 

py tears. There was new pride, new six other famous Dodge features —at prices so 

understanding, new hope. low any car-buyer can afford to buy this car of , 
“Oh, Dad . . ,” she said, and then the year—and few can afford not to. This new 

she put her arms about him and kiss- Dodge makes it a Fluid Driving future —and 

ed — ee eae ae you'll know why the first minute you’re behind 
 Regpencd. Sant acer ane Oe the wheel. Take a Fluid Drive through traffic and 


stepped back, and Jimmy was stand- 
ing there by her holding her hand. 

Jimmy’s folks walked up. Ran- 
dolph Forrest shook hands with his 


over hills and highways. Go slow, go fast, yes, even 
stop, without shifting gears—except when you 
finger-flick into “getaway-gear” for airplane-fast 





son and with Sally. Mrs. Forrest getaway. Do that—and you'll be talking about 
kissed them both. this new Dodge Fluid Drive as eagerly as your 
Then Randolph Forrest turned neighbors. Keep pace with motoring progress. 
around and looked at Jeff Benton. See your Dodge dealer today. Go for a ride that 
“That’s a fine girl you’ve got, will reveal the marvels of Dodge Fluid Drive. 
Jeff,” he said. “We're proud of her.” TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C. B. S., THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P.M., E.S. T. 





I tried to say something to Jeff, 
too. But I couldn’t. A man can’t 


talk when he’s all choked up. “FLUID 


DRIVE 
ONLY 













EXTRA 


daed 4, ) 





{ihe is Detroit delivered price and includes all Federal taxes and all st. ard eq 
ransportation, state poll local taxes (if any), extra. Front directional signals, bumpet 
Guards and white wall tires at slight extra cost. Fluid Drive $25 extra, See your 

dealer for easy budget terms. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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The Mop that wiped out 
an Army 


wr this fair warrior wields her 
mop, she wipes out not thousands 
—but millions—of dangerous enemies. 


Her foes may be potential killers—and 
doubly dangerous because they are in- 
visible. They swarm on every floor and 
wall surface—lurk in dark closets, on 
stair rails, furniture, door knobs—even 
on the children’s innocent toys. 

They are the unseen armies of germs, 
that threaten any home with the dread 
menace of Infection. 

To conquer this enemy, your most 
effective weapon is regular disinfection. 
Use “Lysol”. In thousands of leading 
hospitals, where war against germs is 
waged ceaselessly, the use of “Lysol” is 
one of the established practices. 

Throughout your home, make it a 
regular practice, too, to disinfect as you 
clean. It’s so easy, and so economical. 
Just add 2% tablespoonfuls of “Lysol” 
to each gallon of cleaning water. 

In the bathroom, wipe out germs and 
ringworm (Athlete’s Foot fungus), which 
spawn on warm, moist bathroom floors. 
Disinfect floors, bath mats, tiling, bath 
tubs, wash bowls and toilet seats rigor- 
ously and regularly with*‘Lysol” solution. 


Wipe out the germs that may swarm on 





pantry shelves, in sinks, on kitchen drain- 
boards—in clothes closets and storage 
shelves. A/ways get the germs as well as the 
dirt. Add “Lysol” to a// cleaning water. 

“Lysol’’ costs you less, because it is so 
highly concentrated. The 14-ounce bottle 
actually makes 11 gallons of “Lysol” 
solution of potent germ-killing strength. 





Use “Lysol” 
on the 
Farm for: 





1. Disinfection of animal houses, 
stables, barns, stalls, hog pens, 
chicken coops and roosts, etc., to 
help prevent the spread of contagious 
disease. 


2. Cleansing abrasions and surface 
wounds of animals to help guard 
against Infection. 


3. Vaginal douches, at calving 
(lambing) time. = 


4. Repelling parasitic insects such as 
flies and mosquitoes, from animals’ 
quarters. 


5. General veterinary purposes, in- 
cluding the disinfection of instru- 
ments, in veterinary obstetrics, etc. 


6. Washing dogs, disinfecting ken- 
nels and runs, to deodorize, and com- 
bat fleas and lice. 








== PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD l= = 


SEND FOR FARM BOOKLET 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. P.F.-541 
Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A. 


Please send me your book on the uses of 
“Lysol” on the farm. 


Name. 
Addr 


e5S. 
Copyright, 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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WASHBURN, 
M. D. 
Health Editor 


Plenty of sleep ..., 
and in ‘his own bed, 





Help Your Baby to Health 


Doctor, I am glad 
that you are going 
to discuss such sub- 
jects as nursing and 
weaning, teething, 
digestive upsets,and 
sleep requirements 
of babies. 

Before discussing these I should 
like to acquaint you with some re- 
cently published statistics which show 
that out of each 1,000 babies born 1 
year apart, there are 146 infant deaths; 
for babies born 2 years apart, only 98 
infant deaths, and 3 years apart, only 
86 such deaths. In addition, the 
studies show that a woman should 
have her first baby between the ages 
of 20 and 25 years and should finish 
her childbearing career by the time 
she is 35; also that it is best for the 
health of mother and children if the 
babies are born 27 to 30 months apart. 





Feeding When and how should 
the baby be fed and when 
should he be weaned? 


The baby should be nursed regu- 
larly, not every time it cries; not 
oftener than every 3 hours during the 
day and 4 hours during the night. It 
is not necessary for a baby to nurse 
longer than 8 minutes to obtain the 
supply of milk. 


Weaning should be completed by 
the time the baby is a year old. To 
nurse a baby until it is 18 months to 
2 years old often leads to serious di- 
gestive upsets. Begin by replacing 1 
breast feeding at a time with bottle 
feeding. After a few days substitute 
another bottle for a breast feeding, 
and so on until only bottle milk is 
given. A baby under 9 months of 
age should never be weaned except 
upon the advice of a doctor. 


Sleep Are there any special direc- 
tions about how a baby 
should sleep? 

During the first month a_ baby 
should sleep from 20 to 22 hours out 
of the 24; during the second and third 
menths, 18 to 20 hours; when he is 


6 months old he should sleep at least 
16 hours. And, most important, the 
baby should not sleep in the same bed 
with any other person. The baby 
should have a separate bed, or at 
least a basket or open bureau drawer 
in which a pillow has been placed. 


Teething What about teething, 
Doctor — should baby’s 
gums ever be lanced? 


Dentition, or what is commonly 
called “teething,” is a normal fune- 
tion. In a very few cases the gums 
may become red and _ swollen and 
cause the child to be irritable fora 
few days, but this is no reason why 
the gums should be lanced. More 
often, crying or fretting is due to tight 
clothing, indigestion, or _ thirst 
Stomach and bowel troubles, con- 
vulsions, or other serious. illnesses 
have nothing to do with teething. 


Hot Weather Doctor, what gener 
al rules may be fol 
lowed to keep baby well during th 


hot summer months? 


In addition to the things we have 
discussed, keep baby and his clothes 
clean, let him stay in the fresh ait 
night and day, avoid digestive up 
sets, and bathe him every day. Die 
pers should be washed as soon 3 
they are soiled and dried in the opet 
air. In hot weather take off baby’ 
clothing. Asa rule, baby needs mort 
water and not so much food. Gite 
him a few teaspoonfuls of clean boiled 
water (cooled) several times a da}: 
Often when a baby cries, it is thirsty: 

Too little water, or unclean wattt, 
stale milk or food, lack of fresh aif 
dirty surroundings, too much doth 
ing, too much handling, and too litte 
sleep may cause digestive upsets: 
the bowels become loose and walél] 
and the baby vomits, stop all 
and give plain boiled water until y® | 
have consulted your doctor or aus 
Screening the house, or at I¢ 



























baby’s room, is a’ good means 0 
tection against flies, but it 
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Blossom nc feels for a certainty that blossom time has come to the 


FARM WOMAN IN EXILE 


By Joyce Flanagan Somerset 
This is not she in whose dull 
eyes we trace 
A resignation to the urban 
clamor 
That frets old ears; she recol- 
lects a place 
Dearer by far than any city’s 
glamour: 


The little lanes of home... In 
what weird dream 
Were these bright towers con- 
ceived, these checkered 
streets? 
For her reality remains agleam 
In lamplit windows where the 
night moth beats. 


More of her lies along the whis- 
pering bough, 
Or broods beneath some old, 
deserted rafter, 
Than we know of her altered be- 
ing now 
In this strange self so alien to 
laughter; 


More of her echoes when the 
wood doves mourn 
Across the fields her glad feet 
used to know, 
And rustles in the fields of wav- 
ing corn 
When eager plowshares turn 
the dark’ning row. 


Only her flesh is here; her heart 
will stay 
Forever captive in that fra- 
grant loam. 
‘Go seek her, then, a country-wide 
away, 
Where she goes singing down 
the lanes of home! 


HIS Mother’s Day, 1941, we are happy to present Mrs. Mary Eliza- 

beth Wood Mooty, a mother, grandmother, great-grandmother, and 

great-great-grandmother, who is in her 90th year. As a girl before 

the Civil War Mrs. Mooty lived on a plantation in Heard County, 
Ga., and attended Temple Female College in Newnan. She remembers that 
the family used to wait until Father came home evenings to light the new, 
and possibly very dangerous, kerosene lamp. She also remembers when he 
bought the newfangled iron stove for cooking so that the fireplace would 
no longer have to be used. 

Married just after the Civil War, she tells many interesting stories of the 
Negroes who lived in the long rows of cabins back of her father’s home. 
She likes to recall that her father freed his Negroes before the war and that 
they continued to live on the plantation and work as tenant farmers. 

She is always happiest when she recalls her life on the farm. She loves 
Nature and was always joyful when showing some visiting grandchild 
where the cherry tree had the ripest fruit or 
where to find Scuppernongs warmed by the 
September sunshine. 

She it was also, who kept an eye on the 
same grandchildren, who, tired from a day in 
the open, might drop asleep during family 
prayers at bedtime. Her gentle nudge saved 
many a little sleepy-head from embarrassment. 
She knew that God understands little children 
and knows they mean no disrespect. 


Vitamin From the University of Ala- 
Cand bama comes word that candy 

anay tablets containing vitamins A, 
Bl, B2, C, and D, perfected by 
six doctors, three of whom are Southern men, will be distributed to children 
in England and English prisoners in Germany. The scientists include Dr. 
James Summerville McLester, professor of medicine at the University of 
Alabama; Doctor Tom Douglas Spies, chief of the nutrition division of 
Hillman Hospital, Birmingham, Ala., and a crusader in the fight against 
pellagra in the South, and Dr. Virgil P. Sydenstricker, University of Georgia. 

The five-vitamin tablets, made palatable for children by sugar, and 
cinnamon flavoring, are highly important in bone and tooth development, in 
Prevention of night blindness, skin disorders, scurvy, and in promotion of 


_ Seneral growth and development. 


environs of New Hope, Ala., where for 25 miles rural mail 
ne boxes have a rose or other flower planted. 

Fortified with some rich personal experience and not merely 
id luck” in flower growing, Mrs. John H. Brannen of Bulloch County, 














Ga., tells us how it all happens: 
“We grow cut flowers, phlox, 
zinnias, petunias, gladioli, roses, 
Easter lilies, and verbena. In 

' growing Easter lilies, I found that 
the soil should not be too rich, and 
I reset them every two years. For 
gladioli the soil should be rich, 
and they do better if they are reset 
each year.” 


Books From 4!! devotees of 


Florida history 
the South oi Sad: a 


warding pleas- 
ure, in Florida, Land of Change, 
by Kathryn Trimmer Abbey, an 
exceedingly well-documented and 
unusual history. Miss Abbey, 
professor of history at Florida State College for Women, paints with broad 
strokes. She traces the factors that have made Florida “tick:” the influence 
of three great colonial empires—Spanish, British, and American; statehood, 
secession, reconstruction, and economic growth; her peculiar Indian prob- 
lem; her latest frontier; resources and development. The book, copiously 
illustrated with historic prints, helpful maps, lists of Spanish governors, coun- 
ties and dates of their creation, is supplemented by generous footnotes and 
bibliography. A distinctive conversational literary ‘style makes for easy 
reading. (The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. $3.50.) 
With his book, Wild Heron, Daniel Whitehead Hicky comes forth with 
another distinguished collection of lyrics, devoted, in the main, to his own 
Georgia coastal country. Winner of the 1931 first award from the Poetry 
Society of America, Mr. Hicky has three other volumes of poetry to his credit: 
Bright Harbor, Thirteen Sonnets of Georgia, and Call Back the Spring. 
(Harper and Bros., New York. $2.) 


Lee From Here The explorer, Stefanson, 
NN d Th says that he chewed bones 

\ an ere to secure calcium to keep 
~ \ up body bone structure. 


Then, too, an old custom prevails in China that 
a pregant woman is sent pickled pig’s feet which 
she chews to provide calcium to build bone for 
the coming baby. 

“The larger the family, the more necessary 
it becomes to produce and conserve an adequate 
food supply for the farm home,” says Miss 
Katherine Lanier, food preservation specialist, 
Georgia Extension Service. “Speaking in gen- 
eral terms, a dollar’s worth of home-produced 
and home-conserved food yields a higher nutritive return than a dollar spent 
to purchase this food.” 

Visitors to the home of Master Farmer and Mrs. D. L. Horn, Escambia 
County, Ala., are impressed with the perfect screen of kudzu vines on a long 
back porch. . Imagine our surprise to learn that there are only two vines 
and they have been out twelve years. 

At Greensboro, Hale County, Ala., I visited Magnolia Grove, the 100- 
year-old home of Richmond Pearson Hobson. Magnolia Grove is worth 
seeing and studying for its classic architecture and exquisite setting 
in a rare grove of magnolia trees. Home builders of today have much ta 
learn from studying building details of these old homes that have stood 
through the storms of 100 years and are free from termites. This house is 
finished in well-seasoned hardwood. Examination has shown that the inside 
of the walls was filled with charcoal to absorb moisture and to prevent the 
walls from sweating. The building of the house, incidentally, was directed 
by one of the women of the Hobson family. 
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Make It Your "REGULAR’ RULE 





Do you take laxa- 
tives? Or feel you 
need one? Join the thousands who have 
found ample help this gentle way: 

First or last thing daily, squeeze the 
juice of one Sunkist Lemon into a tall 
glass half full of water. Put one-half 
teaspoon of baking soda (bicarbonate) 
in another glass. Pour back and forth, 
and drink as foaming quiets. 


Or you may prefer, as some do, to 





of water. 


take just the lemon juice in a full glass 


Besides aiding elimination, lemons 
are the only known source of vitamin 
P (citrin), an excellent source of vita- 
min C, and help promote normal 


alkalinity. 


Try this for ten days. See if you do 
not benefit when you make it your 


“regular” rule. 


Copr. 1941, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist Lemons 








MOMMY, WHY ID 
DADDY KISS YOU TWICE 
BEFORE HE LEFT? 


YN 


1 GUESS THE NEW 
CUSTOM GROUND 
COFFEE MADE A HIT, 

DEAR ! 


Custom Ground coffee is A&P coffee correctly 
ground for your | own coffee pot. — 











CLABBER 
GIRL 


BAKING 


POWDER 


SUCCESS IS ASSURED 


To the hundreds of thousands of 
our readers we can recommend our 
advertisers as being reliable, and 
trust you will mention this magazine 
when patronizing them. 
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SAVE on 





265 PEACHTREE ST. 


hrc FARM RADIO 


Save money on farm radios, nationally. 
advertised radio parts, tubes, equipment, 
Build-It-Yourself Kits — everything in 
radio! Get the catalog that offers the latest 
—at bedrock low prices. It’s ready now, 
and it’s FREE. Send a postcard. 

LAFAYETTE RADIO — DEPT. 82E1 





your 












@ ATLANTA, GA, 
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Popular 


“DEAR Readers: 
AI have been un- 
able to answer several 
of your letters because 
you failed to give your 
name and address. Be 
sure to send a self-ad- 
dressed stamped en- 
velope with all ques- 
tions except those sub- 
mitted for the What 
Would You Do col- 
umn. Winners in 
Ideal Boy-Ideal Girl 
contest will be an- 
nounced in June. 





Mothers, Please Don’t! 


V4 DEAR R. R.: I receive letters 
LA from two boys, one an old school- 
mate, the other a boy I met ona hay- 
ride. They’re both nice and I like 
them, but when I get letters from 
them Mother wants to see them. I 
am 15 and just beginning to have 
dates. What should I do? I hide 
them, but I think that is wrong. J]. K. 

You are entirely right to want your 
letters to yourself. Of course you 
want to be careful that you never 
write anything in a letter that 
wouldn’t be all right for the whole 
world to read, but then I am sure you 
already know that. Can’t you explain 
to Mother that you feel letters are 
personal and private and that no one 
but you should read them? It is 
every individual’s right to open and 
read his or her own mail, and it is 
really violating a confidence when 
you let Mother read letters that were 
intended for you alone. 





Mother Says No 


Dear R.R.: I am 14 years old and 
in the ninth grade. My teacher is 
having a party for our class at her 
home and has asked the boys to bring 





m4 DOROTHY and George are in 

2Ja restaurant eating lunch when 
Ruth comes in and stops by the table 
to see Dorothy. What should George 
do when Ruth comes along? 


1. Speak to Ruth and continue 
with his meal so as not to interrupt 
the conversation between the two 
girls. 2. Rise, speak to Ruth, and 
then resume his seat to continue his 
meal before it gets cold. 3. Rise, 
speak to Ruth, and continue standing 
until she leaves or sits with them. 


G. D. W., Mississippi. 
ANSWER—No. 3 is correct, but 


if Ruth is courteous she will pause 
for only a moment or else she will sit 
with them for a few minutes if she 
must talk with Dorothy. 


AT DINNER Vivian wanted a sec- 
ond helping of roast. In passing her 
plate back to be served, what should 
she do with her knife and fork? 





1. Lay the knife and fork on the 
















This is the month to check up on 
your popularity rating with Mother. 


What Would You Do? 























—Helen Parrish, Universal Pictures, 
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the girls. Mother doesn’t want me 
to go with a boy. What can I do? 
S. F. K. 
Perhaps Mother will let you go 
with a boy if she knows there will be 
at least another couple in the car 
with you. Or your father could take 
you and your date, and then come 
back for you when the party is over, 
If she will not consent to this plan, 
simply explain it to your teacher and 
let your father take you. 









Are You a “Busybody”’? 
Dear R. R.: When something 


needs to be done in an organization 
of which I am a member I go ahead 
and do it if it hasn’t been assigned 
to anyone else. But other members 
of the group think I am trying to run 
things. What shouldI do?  ].5. 

You do seem to be taking on re- 
sponsibilities that are not rightly 
yours. The correct procedure is to 
report the matter to the president or 
to bring it up at a regular meeting 
when the president can appoint some- 
one to take care of the matter. 


HeccLLe Egan! 


ol foe 
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table. 2. Hold the knife and fork 
in her hand. 3. Lay the knife and 
fork on her plate. V.N., Alabama. 


ANSWER—No. 3 is correct. 


STELLA HAS a job that pays her 
more than her boy friend, Jack, is 
making. When Jack takes her out, 
what should she do about sharing the 
expenses for the evening. 

1. Pay for her share of the enter 
tainment. 2. Pay for both of them 
occasionally. 3. Let Jack take care 
of all the expenses. 

S.J. C., South Carolina. 

ANSWER—No. 3 is preferable: 
Any invitation given by the bo 
should be paid for by him, whether 
a soda at the corner drug store # 
tickets to the best show in town. 





































For problems answered under “What 
Would You Do?,” Ruth Ryan will pay 
50 cents. Send letters in care of Pre 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala 
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Food 
Made With Buttermilk 




















fork Carrots Are Trumps 

e and Eggs for Every Day 

bam. Using Home-Canned Products 
fi Meals From Your Pantry Shelves 
ys her Better School Lunches 
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Popularity 

ng the ’ 
Join the Popularity Parade 

Take Your Manners Out to Dine 








irs Dates That Come Again 

¢ Ladies Prefer Gentlemen 
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rolind. Entertainment 


What Shall We Play at the Party? 
Outdoor Meals and Games 
Bridal Showers End in Rainbows 


2880—A draw-string waistline frock that is cleverly ad- 
justable and the sort of dress you will wear everywhere. Sizes 
12 to 42. Size 36, 4 4g yards 39-inch fabric. 

2808—Complete layette for the new baby—dress, coat, 
and kimono, each in two lengths, slip, nightgown, and bon- 


2818—Easy-to-make frock with wrap-around back that 
adjusts easily. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 4% yards 39-inch 


2882—Keep your little girl cool and healthy in this 
gunsuit. Bonnet included. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2, 1% 
yards 35-inch fabric for bonnet and suit, 4 yards braid, 2 


(To order patterns, use coupon on pattern page.) 





For Prospective Mother 
and Baby 


3302—Attractive smock dress with crisp white collar to 
focus attention above your waist. Wrap-around skirt has 
camisole top and is adjustable. Sizes 12 to 42. Size 36, 4% 
ards 39-inch fabric, % yard 39-inch contrasting, 


5 


% yard 
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Home Department Heljas 


Shower for the New Arrival 
(stork shower) 


The Home Wedding 
Let's Party to the Kitchen 
Program for Mother’s Day 


Home Management and 
Equipment 

Directions for Making Slip Covers 
You Can Make This Bed for $1.50 
From Barrel to Chair 
Landscaping for Farm Homes 
How to Make a Cotton Mattress 
The Bride’s Book 
Equipment for the Sickroom 


Needlework Designs 


Chair Back Set (crochet) 
Four Smart Motifs (crochet) 
Lotus Bathroom Set (tufted) 












For Home Helps listed on this page send 3 cents each to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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“I’m a coward 
about spanking children” 


A modern mother learns 


how to solve an old problem the 


up-to-date way 








1. I dread spanking children—TI'd far rather reason with them. 
But sometimes a child can almost drive you mad! One day, my 
Janet was so stubborn, I found myself thinking, “A good smack 
in the right place would save us both a lot of time and energy!” 





2. Janet needed a laxative and she refused 
flatly to take it. I know it tastes awful, so I 
offered to give her a lollipop if she’d take it 
like a good girl. And she still refused. So, for 
the first time, I spanked her and forced her 
to take it. She didn’t cry. She just ooked at me. 





4. “It’s dangerous to force a child to take a 
nasty-tasting laxative,” she went on. “It can 
shock her delicate nervous system. Children 
should get a laxative made especially for 
them—not an adult’s laxative. I'd give your 
youngster Fletcher's Castoria.” 





6. The next time Janet needed a laxative, I 
gave her Fletcher’s Castoria. And sure 
enough—she loved the taste! And me, well, 
I've settled a difficult problem the way I 
like best—without spankings. No more laxa- 
tive tussles in our house! 





is 





i 


3. I felt perfectly awful all day. That’s why 
I looked so gloomy when my cousin dropped 
in. She’s a registered nurse for the best child 
specialist in town. So I asked her what to 
do about Janet and her laxative. And she 
said, “Give her a laxative she'll like.” 






5. “Children love the taste of Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria,” she added. “And you can be sure it’s 
thorough, but always mild and safe—not a 
single harsh drug in it. Try it—I know you'll 
agree with me.” So I walked her to the cor- 
ner and bought a bottle right then and there. 












HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 
Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In 
most cases, senna does not disturb 
the appetite and digestion or cause 
nausea ... (2) Senna works prima- 
rily in the lower bowel .. . (3) In 
regulated dosages, it produces easy 
elimination and has little tendency to 
cause irritation or constipation after 
use. : 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher's Castoria to eliminate grip- 
ing and thus allow gentle laxative 
action. 


Ca+ttTitchet CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative for children 
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NATIONAL’S NEW 


E-Z SEAL 
PRESSURE COOKER 


20% GREATER CAPACITY-STREAMLINED BEAUTY 


Just a simple twist of the wrist and this new E-Z Seal 
pressure cooker locks tight! No lugs, no clamps, no 
bolts to fasten. That’s why home canning is now so 
much simpler, easier, faster. Use the E-Z Seal, too, for 
cooking ... prepare an entire meal in one-third the 
time, one-fourth the fuel. Food tastes better . . . is 





SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR FOLDER DESCRIBING E-Z SEAL PRESSURE COOKERS. 


@®NO BANDS 


PRESSURE COOKER erent 


Department 9 Eau Claire, Wisconsin @®NO SCREWS 





KATE SMITH SAYS: 


LASSES / 
A WEE DIME NOW Buys 
¥2. LB. O’ 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER 


LOWEST PRICES EVER 
ON ALL SIzEs! 

















Get the Post Card Habit! Doctor’s New Double-Quick Relief 

“Keep a quarter's worth of postals 
always on hand,” is a mighty good 
rule for every farmer—only maybe 
it would be better to say a dollar’s 
worth. Having plenty of post cards 
at one’s elbow make$ it easy to ask 
for a bulletin, catalog, price list, or . 
any other needed information— 
with one-tenth the trouble it takes to 
write a letter—and much less ex- 


tight shoes . . . positively 
prevent corns, sore toes. 
Separate Medications in- 
cluded for speedily removing 
corns or callouses. Cost but 
a trifle. Get a box today! | 


NEW S2Zer-So 


CORNS Go Fast! 


New Sxper-Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in- 
stantly stop shoe friction; lift shoe pressure. Relief 
is then immediate. These thin, soft-as-down, sooth- 
ing, protective cushioning pads ease new or 










pense. Every farmer would do well 
to get “the post card habit.” 


Getting a rubber stamp (it won’t 


cost much) and stamping your name 
and address and the name of your All late models completely rebuilt 1ike 
farm: on the cards will also help. No Money Down—10 Day Trial 
Free price-smashing catal shows 


all makes in colors. FREE COURSE Sy 
In TYPING INCLUDED. See catalog 


before you buy. SEND iw. 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. 
Dept. 563, 2313 W. Monroe St., Chicago, iI. 


STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 
MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 


esses toce" GOL 2 Week | 























LILACS 


By Berta CLEVELAND JONES 





Lilacs are always memory flowers. 
They grow beside old country places, 
Closed doors and windows blank of faces; 
They guard old secrets, hushed and grave, 
Through early summer’s singing hours— 





















Heavy with fragrance of the brave. 





















“The Happiness Road” 


A Biblical passage that 
has often puzzled peo- 
ple declares that “by a 
man’s gifts he makes 
room for himself.” Let 
us consider the nature 
of these gifts. First, 
take the material ones. What better 
sign can we show of affection than 
wanting to share our blessings with 
others? Our hearts expand at the 
giving just as the recipient's heart 
expands at receiving, and the way is 
made clear for a closer relationship. 
A gift may be large or small—the 
principle is the same; adding a good 
book to a friend’s shelf or a plant to 
his garden may express as warm an 
affection as would a much more ex- 
pensive present. 

Half the world has too much and 
half too little. If the 
former could only 
realize what the sur- 
plus would mean to 
the latter, things would be better 
divided. People by and large are 
more heedless than they are self- 
ish. Those who possess cars seldom 
realize the discomfort and often, 
embarrassment, of those to whom 
transportation is a constant problem. 
Women who have the proper gown 
for every occasion often forget what 
the gift of one pretty evening dress 
would mean to a less fortunate 
friend. A hostess whose table fre- 
quently is laden with good things is 
apt to forget to send a dainty dish 
to a shut-in neighbor. There are such 
boundless opportunities for giving, 
and of making your life like the 
sunshine that glorifies all it touches. 


But it was not of material gifts 


GENEROSITY 


gifts that the poorest of us can give? 
First, there is understanding. When 
some unhappy outcast, discouraged 
and perhaps disgraced, crosses our 
path, instead of turning away in in- 
difference or disgust, we can give 
him a kind hearing and a sympa 
thetic word. 

People are usually what they are, 
not because they want to be ignoble 
and indulge in wrongdoing, but be- 
cause of heredity or early environ- 
ment that warped their personali- 
ties. It is only by avoiding all atti- 
tudes of censure that we can help 
others to better living. 

Another great gift that we can be- 
stow is the gift of faith. By seeing 
the possible good in men, even be 
fore it manifests itself, we are help 
ing to bring it into being. A nege 
tive attitude toward 
a man’s health o 
his morals erects a 
barrier between him 
and success, whereas a positive, hope- 
ful, sympathetic attitude will bring 
out the best that is in him. 

Do we unconsciously give ot 
strength to the weak, courage to the 
fearful, tolerance to the erring? Not 
unless we have first acquired them 
for ourselves. Even God cannot u% 
us as channels for His divine love 
without our cooperation. But the 
great law. of spiritual growth is that 
the moment we begin to give, it 
given unto us. 

Are you a lifter or a leaner? Js 
your first thought “What can I do 
for another?” or “What can he 
for me?” Just in proportion as yo! 
are able to give of yourself, of your 
possessions, your time and enetg] 
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Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.”) 
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MY favorite dish that my mother 
served was an early spring dish 
made with tiny new potatoes and new 
English peas fresh out of her garden. 
She cooked them together slowly, 
seasoned with salt, pepper, and but- 
ter, and dropped in a few tender 
dumplings among them. Cooking 
was continued very slowly until 
dumplings were done. 

My favorite sweet dish was a fruit 
custard meringue pie. She made ‘t 
the year round and if she did not 
have fresh fruit, she used dried fruits 
such as apples, peaches, or apricots. 
I remember that she also made this 
pie with very young green grapes 
before the seeds got hard. To make 
the pies, she used first a layer of fruit, 
then egg custard on top of the fruit. 
When the custard was set, she piled 
on the egg whites and browned them 
in the oven. 

Mrs. Mildred Bailey Davrson, 
Jefferson County, Ala. 





“SWEET POTATO (Yam) Pud- 
ding is my favorite that Mother pre- 
pared,” says Mrs. Henry Odum, 
Newton County, Ga. “To make it 
you will need 4 good-sized sweet pota- 
toes, 4 pound butter, 4 eggs, 1% cups 
sweet milk, 114 cups sugar, | tea- 


Get Ready 


‘GREEN salads, such as lettuce 

34 and tomato, and congealed salads 
are Sunday dinner favorites of my 
family,” writes Mrs. W. Holloway 
Norris, Master Farmer’s wife, Pike 
County, Ga. “Chickens for frying 
are dressed and put in the refrigerator 
Saturday morning. Vegetables also 
are prepared for cooking and placed 
in the refrigerator in advance. Ice 
cream with cake or cookies is our 
favorite dessert. I make the custard 
Saturday, keep it in the refrigerator 
overnight, and freeze it in a short 
While Sunday morning.” 





TO PROVIDE time for rest and 
church, Mrs, John H. Brannen, Bul- 
loch County, Ga., also a Master Farm- 
t's wife, completes as much as she 
can of the preparation of her Sunday 
dinner on Friday and Saturday. 

T usually do some baking, such as 
hg cakes or pies on Saturday 
Morning,” she explains, “and on Sat- 


spoon vanilla, dash of nutmeg. Grate 
potatoes. Melt butter, and beat into 
potatoes. Add milk, sugar, vanilla, 
and nutmeg. Bake in deep pan, well- 
greased. When brown around the 
edges, stir well. Keep stirring until 
the pudding is dark brown. Serve 
plain or with whipped cream.” 


TO MAKE our favorite vegetable 
salad, shred crisp cabbage, add diced 
tomatoes, slice of freshly peeled cu- 
cumbers, finely chopped onion tops, 
and chopped red and green pepper. 
Salt and pepper to taste. Into 2 
tablespoons sour cream, beat 2 table- 
spoons sugar and 2 tablespoons vine- 
gar. Mix lightly with above ingredi- 
ents and serve at once. This is extra 
good with steaks or fish. 

Mrs. Winn Martin, 
Baldwin County, Ala. 


MY FAVORITE dish that Mother 
prepared was Country Style Smoth- 
ered Chicken. To prepare it, dress, 
cut up, and salt a young 244- or 3- 
pound chicken. Cover with water and 
boil until tender. Add 1 cup sweet 
milk, 4 cup butter, 4% teaspoon black 
pepper. Simmer for 15 minutes. We 
like this with hot cornbread. 

Mrs. Luther Glenn, 
Elmore County, Ala. 


for Sunday 


urday afternoon the vegetables are 
gathered from the garden. I put them 
on and begin cooking them while 
preparing breakfast on Sunday. 

“If we're having a congealed salad 
or dessert or ice cream, that is pre- 
pared and put in the refrigerator 
early,” Mrs. Brannen continues. “I 
try to arrange to have no cooking to 
do after church unless we have un- 
expected company. In that case, I 
cook more bread, open canned fruits 
and vegetables, and fry ham, some- 
thing that finishes the meal but 
doesn’t take long to cook.” 

A favorite Sunday menu of the 
Brannen family follows: fried chick- 
en, snapbeans, Irish potatoes, maca- 
roni and cheese, tomato salad, hot 
biscuit, jello and cake, and ice tea. 
Another Sunday dinner the Brannens 
like is this: boiled ham, English peas, 
creamed potatoes, stewed tomatoes, 
cornbread, strawberry shortcake, tea 
and coffee. 
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“BOB LAUGHED at those old shoes, but 
he didn’t laugh long when I said the stove 
I cooked on was just as old-fashioned. We’ve 
had it for 15 years—and I’m tired trying to 
cook on it!” 


proce, i eee | 
“SO I MARCHED BOB to the Perfection 
dealer’s ...and was I thrilled at those beauti- 
ful Perfection Oil Ranges! They’re so modern, 
with time clocks and temperature indicators! 
And so reasonable, too!” 








“AND SUCH EVEN, CONTROLLED 
HEAT! The control is so perfect I put a 
meal on a modern Perfection, and go away 
and leave it! The oven stays at just the 
temperature you set it!” 


DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE IN MODERN 


PERFECTION 
OZ RANGES 


LOW PRICES EASY TERMS 


Che Mark of Quality IN 
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“THEY’RE SO CLEAN! Not one trace 


of soot or dirt. Modern Perfections are just 
as clean as gas or electricity—and_ there’s 
none of the odor I'd noticed with my old 
oil stove.” 


Pes. 








“AND THINK OF THE MONEY I 
SAVE! I get modern control and cleanli- 
ness, yet my Perfection costs me less than 
40c a week to operate—a big saving over 
the cost of other modern fuels!” 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOK, FREE! 


| I 

PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY | 
| 

| 7279-C Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio | 

Please send me, Free, the new, 24- 

| I 

page book “Better Cooking with Less | 

1 Work” CJ. Also booklet on Superfex 

| 

il Burning Refrigerators 1. 

Oil Burning Refrig Oo | 

| I 

| | 

| l 

| | 
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St.or R.F.D. Post Office 





County: State 











Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly wear- 
ing your life away, don’t fail to send at once to 
the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a 
remarkable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered for a lifetime and tried every- 
thing you could learn of without relief; even 
if you are utterly discouraged, do not abandon 
hope but send today for this free trial. It will 
cost you nothing. Address 

Frentier Asthma Co. 125-H Frontier Bldg 
42 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y 








keep up with the latest developments. 


respective lines. 


@ Get the Habit—read the sdvertisomente and 

e ad- 
vertisements in this issue offer the latest in their 
Read them regularly. 

















GETS RID OF 
DIRTY 


ROACHES DIE FAST when Bee Brand Insect 
Powder touches them. Sprinkle Bee Brand 
wherever roaches travel—around stove, refri- 
erator, sink, pipes, etc. Blow 
t into cracks and corners 
back of and under wali 
boards. Repeat regularly and 
‘ou’ll soon be rid of roaches. 
ee Brand kills ants, roaches 
and other crawling insects 
juick—yet it’s safe to use. 
et genuine Bee Brand Insect 
Powder in the red and yellow 
can. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BETTER BUY 























SEE BRAND 
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Money Makers 


I DON’T exactly “take in wash- 
A ing,” but I do wash quilts and 
blankets for friends and acquaint- 
ances who do not have a washing 
machine. Sometimes I exchange 
work. Someone sews for me while 
I do blankets for them. I love to see 
them done right and it’s really easy 
work. Mrs. Dessie Cummins, 
Jefferson County, Ala. 





I PICK out pecans and sell them 
to a bakery in my home town. It 
pays $1 for 3 pounds. [ usually carry 
9 pounds at a time and the baker is 
always glad to take them for he uses 
many nuts in bread, cakes, and icings. 

Mrs. G. A. Chambers, 
Carroll County, Ga. 


MANY ATTRACTIVE articles 
which can be made from gourds find 
ready sale at the curb market or road- 
side stand. Gourd flower containers 
are particularly popular. To make 
these, saw a large gourd either 
lengthwise or across so that it will sit 
up straight; then paint it with bright 
enamel, fill it with rich dirt, and 
plant wild flowers or ferns in it. 
Turkey berries growing in a green 
gourd are most attractive. Several 
holes should be bored in the bottom 
of the gourd for drainage. 

Kathryn Tucker, 
Clarke County, Ala. 


Timesavers 


MY electric washer not only 

washes my clothes but rinses 
them too. It’s true that it takes a 
little longer to complete the wash, but 
the machine rinses better than most 
people do, and while it is busy rins- 
ing the clothes, I can be cleaning the 
house, mopping, cooking, or resting. 

Mrs. O. C. Chesser, 
Jefferson County, Ala. 





MY PRESSURE cooker saves me 
time, work, and fuel. I steam all my 
pound and fruit cakes in it; there is 
no danger of burning and they are 
thoroughly cooked in one-third the 
time it takes to bake one. I also dry 
out lard and cook hogshead cheese 
in half the usual time. 

When it comes to canning I find 


Magnolia Grove, Greensboro, Ala., home of Richmond Pearson Hobson, hero of Spanish- 
American War fame, is open the year round to visitors. It is one of the lovely antebellum 
homes that will be on display during the Greensboro Garden Pilgrimage, May 7 and 8. 


that my pressure cooker is the best 
friend I ever had. Last summer I 
canned 10 dozen quarts of fruits and 
vegetables for the school lunchroom, 
thereby using surplus fruits and 
vegetables and at the same time pay- 
ing for 6 children’s lunches which 
would otherwise have cost me 30 
cents per day during the 7-month 
term. I look for the short cut, and 
timesavers and money savers in all 
steps of farm life as I am the mother 
of 9 children, 5 girls and 4 boys, and 
with their help, we do all our home 
and farm work. I am president of 
our local P.-T.A. and vice president 
of our home demonstration club. 
Mrs. P. B. Barnes, 
Geneva County, Ala. 


Our Church 


WHETHER it be courage, 

A strength, peace, or quiet we need, 
we find it in our little white church. 
Going there makes us remember that 
we believe in Him who came not to 
condemn but to save, and that He 
really loved everyone regardless of 
race, creed, or color. The great mis- 
sion of the church is to help us to see 
that we can never destroy evil by de- 
stroying people, but that we can over- 
come evil with good. 

Mrs. Winn Martin, 
Baldwin County, Ala. 





OUR CHURCH is a place to 
strengthen our interest in spiritual 
things and to renew our allegiance 
to God. It is where the community 


meets with a common in- 
terest which knits it to- 
gether in a common pur- 
pose. In it there is a social 
outlet that is both stimu- 
lating and_ refreshingly 
wholesome, where young 
minds are trained in right 
living and for service and 
responsibility to home and 
community. 
Mrs. L. B. Walker, 
Etowah County, Ala. 
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OUR CHURCH was completed 
in 1839 at the cost of much sacrifice, 
and a minister was called. Among 
the first members was my great- 
grandmother. All these years the 
church’s doors have been continually 
open, but only 4 ministers have 
served here, the first for 57 years and 
the second for 25. With each of 
them it was his first and only parish. 
In this church we have been baptized 
and married, and have seen our loved 
ones laid to rest just outside its doors. 


Over the chancel the words, “The 
Lord is in His Holy Temple,” are a 
constant reminder of a long-departed 
member who slowly and carefully 
carved each letter by hand. Indeed, 
all the furnishings are lovingly as- 
sociated in our minds with those who 
have gone on before. So our church 
means to us gratitude for the past 
and faith and hope for the future. 

Mrs. Halsa Alison Kyser, 
Dallas County, Ala. 


New Equipment 


WAI PLAN to buy a large pressure 
bid cooker in 1941. If I am to keep 
my family of five on a balanced diet 
without exceeding our small food 
budget, I must concentrate on the 
preservation of vegetables from my 
garden, which means there must be 
more English peas, corn, soup mix- 
tures, okra, and beans canned at my 
house than ever before. 
Mrs. Howard Snyder, 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 





Aunt Het Says— 





y ROBERT QUILLEN 

(Copyright, 1941, by Publishers Syndicate) 

I’m glad I had so many younguns. These 
modern folks who won’t have any are go- 
ing to feel mighty lonesome when they 
get to my age. 

Men don’t understand about babies. 
When we women say a new baby is pretty, 
we don’t mean pretty like a flower but 
pretty for a new baby. 

I hated to see them move in. When 
people talk about the bad neighbors they 
had in the last few places, I know they'll 
soon think me a bad neighbor, too. 

Men are like little boys cookin’ potatoes 
on a shovel. They're mighty particular at 
home, but a burned steak seems perfect if 
they cook it themselves. 


cross the 
Home Fditor’s 
Desk 


I WANT to write a song of praise 
to my electric refrigerator, be- 
cause I have learned how to make so 
many varieties of ice box cookies. My 
family certainly goes for them in a big 
way, and I take them to parties and 
church and club affairs. I have kept 
bread dough in my refrigerator for 
two days and often make enough 
biscuits at noon to put some unbaked 
into the refrigerator for supper. Left- 
overs keep perfectly, as do vegetables, 
and Sunday dinners are no longer a 
worry though I attend two church 
services. We often have ice cream 
and congealed salads or desserts. 

I have some kitchen complexes. 
One is to use a child’s egg beater to 
beat one egg. Another is to use a toy 
potato masher to make gravy. I also 
have a tiny spatula to remove cookies 
from the pans, one a little longer to 
turn and remove hot cakes. Another 
favorite is a rubber dish scraper. 

Mrs. Winn Martin, 
Baldwin County, Ala. 





Don’t press it, just wrap 
it around a broomstick. 


Broomstick Dress 
THE broomstick dress offers a 
Anew kind of witchery for the 
modern miss who likes to travel and 
play and still look spruce. To make 
the full skirt, use four yards bright- 
colored, figured, color-fast percale, a 
zipper or button side fastening, and 
a belt two inches wide. Dip in thin 
starch and while wet tie around a 
broomstick or fishing cane to dry. 
Result: a crinkled, pleated effect that 
will not come out until laundered. 
Wear with a white cotton blouse. 
This American-born style was in- 
spired by the crinkle pleating trick of 
Apache and Navajo Indians. 











FASHION BOOK READY 


Our Summer Fashion Book brings 4 
parade of the newest fashions right 
into your home. Send for your copy 
today and see over 100 brand new styles 
for all ages, illustrated in full color! 
Order for 10 cents from Pattern De- |” 


partment, The Progressive Farmet;}_ 
Birmingham, Ala. [ 
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To Sew a 
Fine Seam 


By BETTY JONES 


PORTRAIT collar and 
cuff set. Against dark 
dresses, tatted collars and 
cuffs flatter throats and 
wrists. 


EMB. 11207—Patriotic 
insignia are so impor- 
tant this season. 








PINEAPPLE _ luncheon 
set in traditional pineap- 
ple design. Start one now 
for the June bride. 


Order Pineapple Luncheon Set, Old Concord Bed- 
spread, and Portrait Collar and Cuff Set for 3 cents 
each from Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 














Order 2911, 2910, and Emb. 11207 
for 10 cents each from Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 











2910—Two important hat 
styles—the Dutch bonnet 
and the washable tie- 
on brimmed hat. Adap- 
table to any head size. 
2911—Enlist these smart 
accessories to give your 
wardrobe a lift. Hat, 
adaptable to any head 
size; gloves, medium size. 
OLD CONCORD bed- 
spread employs the pop- 
corn stitch with forthright 
charm and sturdy sim- 
plicity. 
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MOMMY, HOW O10 PEOPLE 
MAKE JELLY [N THE OLD DAYS 


% 


pat ae 


Mommy: Well, they had a long job over the 
hot stove, boiling their fruit down—instead 
of boiling the jelly mixture only 4% min- 
ute the way I do, with Sure-Jell! 

Mary-Joan: I bet they got tired, Mommy! 


Mommy: With Sure-Jell all fruits jell 
quickly and just right every time—even 
fruits like strawberries, which couldn’t be 
used for jelly before we had Sure-Jell! 
Mary-Joan: And Mommy, you’ve got one— 
two—ten glasses of jelly! 


Mary-Joan: Why are there so many Sure- 
Jell recipes, Mommy? 

Mommy: Because all fruits can’t be handled 
the same! The folder in the Sure-Jell pack- 
age gives a recipe for each fruit, so it’s 
easy to have success with Sure-Jell! 


2 £ 


on marin 
pote lie PEastES, 


mae Renee 


URE- 
ee MIN PORE 
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4 Product of 
General Foods « 


\ BEFORE THEY HAD SURE-JSEUL? 





Mommy: Yes, they got tired and cross. 
Because it was hard to tell when the jelly 
was done and they were always worried 
for fear it wouldn’t jell. 


Mary-Joan: Our jelly always jells! 


> WF 
Mommy: Right! With Sure-Jell I don’t have 
to boil the juice away—so I get 4 more 
lasses of jelly than they’d have had in 
the old days. And since the fresh fruit 
flavor doesn’t boil off in steam, my jelly 
tastes better, too! 


Why. Sure-Jell delights 
so many women that it 
has become America’s 
largest selling powdered 
pectin product 





*& GIVES SURE RESULTS .. . the same 
every time . . . with any fruit 


* NICE TO USE . . convenient to 
handle . . . doesn’t dilute the fruit 


* INEXPENSIVE 


* YOU GET HOME-TESTED RECIPES for 
each fruit. 2,100 women—in their 
home kitchéns—using fruit from 
local markete—have made 5,700 
batches of jams, jellies and marma- 
lades to test the recipes which ap- 
pear in’ your Sure-Jell folder! 


*% SHORT-BOIL METHOD, WITH SURE-JELL, 
saves time and hot work! 


*MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT! 
You get a bigger showingof more 
delicious jams and jellies for your 
outlay of time and fruit! a 














40 * 





Looks mighty good, doesn’t it? ... that 
crisp-brown-crusted roast! Makes you 
long to have that new Florence Oil 
Range, with its wonderful oven, in 
your own kitchen now! Well, why not? 
A Florence roasts better, bakes better, 
cooks better . . . millions of women 
will tell you that! 

You'll love your new Florence for 
its easy cooking. For its beauty, too... 
its brilliant white porcelain that makes 
your kitchen a brighter, gayer place! 

Choose yours now! Your reliable 
Florence Dealer is showing the latest 
models. He’ll show you how easily you 
can have this easiest, surest, pleasantest 
cooking in your home now! 

17 models for every size family—for 
every budget. 


Get these Features NOW! 

@ A really big oven, fully porcelained, heav- 
ily insulated for cool, comfortable baking! 
@ Modern streamlined design that looks 
just like the latest gas or electric range! 
@ Florence Wickless Kerosene 
Burners, famous for their clean, Cee) 
intense, economical Focused Heat! 











Florence 
Oil Ranges 


O-? LET FLORENCE DO YOUR COOKING! 
ey, A RANGE FOR EVERY FUEL 
OIL * GAS + BOTTLED GAS 
ELECTRIC * COMBINATION 


Khe) 






Dept. F-5 | 

Send free booklets. I am interested in Q OIL | 
Ranges CO) Gas Ranges 0 Bottled Gas Ranges 
Ci Electric Ranges (© Combination Ranges. 


Name. | 
am 

| 

| 





Address. 
City. State. 
a PLE RY TL AIR A 
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Go-Everywhere 















3364 


SIZES 12-40 


GP 



























by 4 Y; 


3364—Here’s a warm weather indispen- 
sable; the bolero will come in handy over 
Sizes 12 to 40. 


2757—This flattering shirtwaist dress is 
a favorite all-occasion design. 


other frocks. 


to 48. 


2838—You owe it to yourself to show 
your colors in this sleek, patriotic sailor 
Sizes 12 to 20. Order Emb. 11207 


dress. 
separately, 





i PATTERNS 10c EACH 
Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


SPN 3383 


SIZES 12-20 


Kp, 2838 
StZeS 
12 ro 20 


27387: 


SIZES 1% wm «9 




























They’re all six years old. 


How to Measure Children’s Patterns 
1. Breast measurement is taken over bust, close up under 
arms and straight across back. ‘Tape easy but not snug. 
2. Waist measure is taken at normal waistline. 
3. Socket bone to floor is taken from back of neck to 
floor. 
CHILDREN’S AND GIRLS’ SIZES 


OC ae: 4 6 8 10; 12 14 
east s.scsck Oe 23 24 26: -28 30 32 
Waist ae 23-24 25 26 26% 27 





Socket bone 


to floor ee 32 36 40 44 48 52 


Commercial Standards for Dress Patterns compiled by 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


3383—-A versatile action-free ensemble 
for every sports-loving girl. Sizes 12 to 20. 

3412—Bolero frock. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 
and 14. 

2791—Jumper dress. 
12, and 14. 

3462—Coat and dress. Sizes 2, 4, and 6. 

3447—Hat. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years; 
19, 20, 20%, 21, 21% inches head size. 


Sizes 14 Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 


FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 



































CLOROX 
CLEANLINESS 


goes far beyond 


visite cleanliness’ 


C~~ 












Scientiric TESTS reveal 
that even homes with every 
s appearance of cleanliness 

harbor invisible germ dan- 
gers. Health authorities recommend hy- 
gienic cleansing as the most effective 
way to combat this menace. It’s the type 
of cleanliness provided by Ultra-refined 
Clorox... for Clorox is outstanding 
among germicides scientists proclaim 
safest, best suited for household use. It's 
free from caustic... intensified in disin- 
fecting action...extra-gentle on linens... 
dependable in its many personal uses. 





y 7! 


Clorox disinfects, deodorizes and re- 
. moves numerous stains from tile, enamel, 
porcelain, linoleum, wood surfaces... 


sie bleaches white cottons 
= “Whenits 


and linens snowy-white 
3 (brightens fast colors), 
= CLOROX CLEAN: makes them fresh-smell- 
its hygienically ing, sanitary. Directions 
clean!” ° on the label. 
Wy 


Copr. 1941, Clorox Chemical Co, 






AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTAN’ 


taf) 
CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 
BLEACHES * DEODORIZES - DISINFECTS 
REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS 

... Even Scorch, Mildew 




















































IT'S THE 
BEST OFFER 












ss, “Hostess” 

12 Exquisite Teaspoons $] 00 
and 4 Kerr “Self-sealing” 
emblems from any Kerr 
Mason Jar Carton. 


sk Build a COMPLETE set of silver this 
EASY way. Fully guaranteed by Inter 
national Silver Co. 
SEND cash and emblems to 
KERR Glass Mfg. Corp. 
Dept. 420, Meriden, Conn. 


(This offer is void in any state or {/ 
municipality where same is re- 
stricted or prohibited.) 


REE 6666 6 
New 24 page | 
“Homemaker Recipe Book’ i 
Kerr Mason Jar Co., 420 Title || 
Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, \ 
or Box 420 Sand Springs, Okla. “Si: 
* SEND FOR YOURS How! 















LUGGING WATE 


For less than you may think, youd 
have a BURKS Water System 
your home. Save your back 
your time—enjoy city home tof 
veniences. Soon pays for i 
extra eggs—extra milk— 
weight on beef and 
hogs. Get prices on— 


L WATER 


BURKS YSTEMS 


Shallow Well Systemslift water 28 
feet. Deep Well Educer Systems 
lift water up to 210 feet. Gives you 
automatic, uninterrupted service 
year after year at low cost. Only 
ONE Moving Part. Largest ea- 


Bice? Sell Priming. Write for Supert urpine ee 
DECATUR PUMP CO., 172 Elk St., DECATUR ML 
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Readers and Their Children 


"4 MRS. Joy Belle Hess, Manatee 
“a County, Fla., writes: “As my 
children grew up I wanted them to 
become familiar with the use of the 
yarious pieces of table silver, but I 
could not afford the extras. So from 
the dime store I bought butter spread- 
ers, soup spoons, salad forks, etc., 
and used them as needed, always 
arranging them correctly on the table. 
The children were encouraged to 
take turns setting the table and each 
was eager to have every piece proper- 
ly placed. Conversation at family 
meals often concerned how and what 
to do, without being in any sense an 
unpleasant lesson. My son’s first 
banquet at junior high troubled him 
not a bit, because it presented noth- 
ing new, although I overheard some 
of the children in worried Giscussion 
over the prospect. 

“One of my friends, the mother of 
two little girls, began teaching them 
to entertain from the time they were 
toddlers, by letting them pass nap- 
kins, cookies, etc., when callers came. 
They grew up to do these things with 
less and less supervision from their 
mother, until serving tea is now an 
effortless expression of the gracious- 
ness they have learned to feel. Cor- 
rect manners, a part of everyday liv- 
ing in the home, give a child the 
right start in life.” 


Everyday Courtesies 


Mrs. Hess continues: “At the 
same time I was teaching my baby 
“son to say, ‘Mother,’ ‘pat-a-cake,’ and 
other first phrases, I included, “Thank 
you’ and ‘Please,’ withholding the 
object he desired until he repeated the 
word. But he alone was not required 
to say these things. All of us said 


‘please’ and ‘thank you’ to each other, 
including him, not taking his little 
services for granted or requiring 
something extra from him in cour- 
tesy. Thus these forms became as 
natural as breathing, and did not fail 
him when outsiders were concerned. 

“Introductions likewise were 
taught from the beginning. He was 
introduced to everyone who called, 
as well as the other members of the 
family. Of course he was told pri- 
vately what were nice things to say 
when one was meeting new people, 
and was never coached or corrected 
when being introduced. Imagine my 
gratification then, when aged four, 
he got up from playing with a little 
friend one day when my aunt entered 
the room and said, ‘Auntie, this is 
Lucille,’ 

“To avoid making him self-con- 
scious, comments and admonitions 
about his conduct were never made 
in the presence of anyone else, not 
even others of the family.” 


Lessons in Color 


“One of the first things we teach 
our children is cleanliness,” writes 
Mrs. M. M. Aultman, Dooly Coun- 
ty, Ga. “To prevent arguments over 
which washcloth or which tooth 
brush belongs to whom, I give each 
child a color and have his or her 
tooth brush, washcloth, and perhaps 
towel carry out that color. Old ones 
are replaced with new ones ‘of the 
same color. 

“Another advantage of this meth- 
od is that it teaches small children to 
distinguish colors. I have often used 
this same scheme in selecting toys and 
found that it saves many steps and 
avoids confusion in the playroom.” 


Save Those Berries Now 
By MARY AUTREY 


MABERRIES from hedgerow and 
kJ orchard are abundant at this sea- 
son and ready for jelly, jam, and pre- 
serve making. A few extra jars of 
jelly will make attractive Christmas 
gifts. We suggest the following jelly 
recipe: 


Ripe Strawberry Jelly 


Five cups juice, 7 cups sugar, 2 boxes 
powdered fruit pectin. 

. Crush thoroughly or grind about 
3% quarts fully ripe berries. Place 
fruit in jelly cloth or bag and 
squeeze out juice. If there is a short- 
age of juice, add small quantity of 
Water to pulp in cloth and squeeze 
4gain. Measure sugar into dry dish 
and set aside until needed. Measure 
luce into a 5- or 6-quart saucepan 
and place over hottest fire. Add pow- 

d fruit pectin, mix well, and 
fontinue stirring until mixture 
comes toa hard boil. At once pour 
it sugar, stirring constantly. Con- 
nue stirring, bring to a full rolling 

» and boil hard 14 minute. Re- 


move from fire, skim, pour quickly. 
Paraffin the hot jelly at once. This 
will make about 12 six-ounce glasses. 


Berry Juices 


Our next recipe comes from Isa- 
belle Thursby, economist in food 
conservation, Florida Extension Serv- 
ice. “Berry juices,” she says, “are 
delicious and healthful and the warm 
days ahead call for a generous sup- 
ply. Juice may be made from any 
of berries in combination or alone.” 

Crush berries and heat slowly to 
simmering. Steam until berries are 
soft and there is a free run of juice. 
Transfer to jelly bag, pressing to se- 
cure as much juice as possible. Add 
1 pint sugar to each gallon of juice. 
Pour hot juice into clean hot bottles 
or jars and seal at once. Process at a 


" simmering temperature, quarts 15 


minutes. If bottles are used, they 
should be placed on their sides in 
the water bath and should be com- 
pletely covered by at least 1 and pre- 
ferably 2 inches of water at all times. 
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f ... TAKE MY ADVICE AND GET YOUR SURE ENOUGH, NO WONDER YOUR : 








LAUNDRESS SOME NEW RINSO. CLOTHES LAST SO MUCH LONGER THAN 
IT SAVES A POWERFUL LOT MINE 


OF SCRUBBING BY 
SOAKING CLOTHES AND NEW RINSO, WITH ITS 


LILY -WHITE “SUDS-BOOSTER’ GOES 
SO MUCH FARTHER THAN 
THE OLD... IT'S LIKE 
GETTING FREE SOAP 
EVERY 57H 
WASHDAY ! 























“ANTI-SNEEZE” 
RINSO 

in same familiar 
package 








Why has the boss become so fussy 
about quality eggs of late? 


Haven’t you heard? He’s 
building a fancy egg market 


_ = is always some one who is willing to pay a premium 
for quality. Use the telephone to find this better market for 
your produce. Give the telephone every possible opportunity 
to help boost your farm income. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





H iF iSend YOW ~ 
HIS FINE SUIT= iy we tin poy hi un, 
ee 
NY 


beautiful monuments, satisfaction guaran 
Will YouWear It and ShowItto Friends? ah SOUTHERN ARTSTONE. COMPA 
[ peod.a reliable mania.xyar tore teresa fine mede- 1927-J,Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Georgia 
tise my famous Union clothing—and take orders. You --. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
can make up to $12.00 in a day. My line contains over 
150 quality woolens, all sensational values teed. 





CASH IN ON PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 





Foquirea FRE. Writs te today for FREE detains 
‘ ARE YOU IN THE MARKET FOR A 
STONEFIELD, 1300 W. Harrison, Dept. S.823, Chicago, IN. TRUCK OR BASCUNGEE CART 








There are several passenger car and truck 
Aadee C models advertised in this issue. These are 
isa the latest 1941 models—any dealer in your 
vicinity will be glad to show them to you. 


177 PROB STUDIO 20" eee Next time you are in town see them! 








0 80 
SHREVEPO 
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Aunt Abby says 





Buttin’ in on a family quarrel is a sure way 
to get the family united—against you. 


* iad * »* 


I reckon most families’ll stand together, though, 
when it comes time for a cup o’ tea. L castways, 
I never saw a family yet that didn’t vote unani- 
mous for that swell extra-flavory Lipton’s Tea. 


7 * * * , 


When a woman fibs about her age she’s mostly 
tryin’ to convince herself. 
* * * . 


There’s nothing pokey about American house- 
wives when it comes to some new convenience. 
Just look at the way they're takin’ to those won- 
derful, handy Lipton Tea Bags . . . twice as 
many women are usin’ them now as a year ago! 


. * * * 


It’s kind of interestin’ to know that the big aim 
of Sir Thomas Lipton’s life was to bring the 
price of fine tea down so every one could enjoy 
it. Today, you can enjoy the finest tea there 
is—Lipton’s—at less than half a cent a cup! 


Lipton’s Tea 


Look for the famous Red and Yellow Package 
& 











A Sensible Treatment | 
FOR CORNS 


—for sensible people 





Felt pad (C) 
helps relieve pain 
by removing 
pressure, Medica- 
tion (D) acts on 
corn. 


In a few days 
corn is gently 
loosened so it 
may be lifted 

right out. | 





ORN sufferers should know about Blue- 
Jay Corn Plasters—a sensible treatment, 
proved by millions, that helps relieve pain 
quickly — removes corns effectively. Here’s 
how: First the soft felt pad helps relieve pain 
by lifting off pressure. Then the Blue-Jay 
medication gently loosens the corn so that in 
a few days it may be removed—including the 
bain-producing “core’! (Stubborn cases may 
require more than one application.) 
So get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters today. They 
cost very little—only a few cents to treat each 
corn—at all leading drug counters. 


BAVERE CORN 
BLACK PLASTERS 


Spe KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed an ere. Daisy a 
\ toed Baten and kills fli 4 
uar; 








By) Willnot soil orinjure goyeine, 
—_. Lasts all season. 20c at all 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 





20 inches wide. 8 ins. thick. Catalog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
WEPT. 7 STATION **F*’* ATLANTA,GA, 





| 
| 








A SAFE, folding auto seat for 

tiny travelers, which enables 
them to see out and take an active 
interest in what’s going on, makes 
comfortable both mothers and chil- 
dren. For the little traveler, here is 
a toilet set complete with pan and 
easily cleaned, attractive bag to house 
and transport the entire outfit, all of 
which folds. 

Light-weight steps enable the tod- 
dler to reach the toilet or wash ba- 
sin with ease and thus encourage es- 
tablishment of regular habits. You 
will find that each of these helpful 
articles not only makes traveling 
easier, but has a useful place at home 


every day. 


Little Folks’ Corner 


MAY is the month of Maypoles, 
kA maypops, and “may I?” It’s 
“May I go barcfooted, Mother?” 
and “May I go swimming?” and we 
really begin to feel that winter is over 
and there won’t be any more frosty 
mornings at all. We have a May- 
pole dance at school and wind pretty 
ribbons around a pole until it looks 
like a big piece of striped candy. And 
then we think of all the things we 
can make from poles and sticks. 


Now, while you are saying, “May 
I, Mother?” you might try saying, 
“Will you please, Mother?” and I’m 
sure that if you are very sweet Moth- 
er will be glad to make this pole 
horse for you. Take a piece of 
broomstick four feet long and one 
of Dad’s old socks. Stuff the sock 
tight with excelsior, pull it over the 
stick, and tie the opening firmly 
around the stick. Cut two fingers 
from an old glove, stuff with excel- 


sior, and sew them on for ears. Two 
buttons form the eyes, and a little 
embroidery thread or paint gives 
Dobbin a mouth and nostrils. 
When I was a little girl, I loved to 
make stick dolls and dress them in 
flowers. You can make as many as 
you want in no time at all, and they 
don’t cost a penny. Break twigs 
shaped like the frame of a doll, with 
two legs, two arms, and a_ body. 
Now, with yard flowers or wild 
flowers dress the little ladies in their 
Sunday best. Nasturtiums make 
pretty skirts, violets are nice for hats, 
and tiny white . of bagi s 
breath are ideal 
for gloves. 
Pll be with you 
again next month, 
and here’s a secret: 
we are going ad- 
venturing in a 
cave! Miss Kate. 





BOSS 


MEANS 


BEST BUY 


IN KEROSENE RANGES 








GLASS IN DOOR MAKES. 
OVEN COOKING EASY- 
SAVES FOOD, HEAT, WORRY 


ALL the streamlined beauty 
found in finest ranges. 


ALL the proved convenience 
features that make cooking 
a daily pleasure. 


ALL the speed, safety, 
cleanliness and economy 
of kerosene — the national 
low-cost fuel. 


AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD 





Quicker, No More Expensive, 

and a lot More Fun than canning in 

glass. No breakage, no muss and fuss. ‘Seals 
tne flavor in tin. Make 


PROFITS IN YOUR KITCHEN 
With a Larger Home Conservation Program 
You get 200 tin cans and a Burpee Tin Can 
Sealer for about the cost of 200 glass jars. 


Write for cur FREE book “Simple as 
ABC” which tells the story of easy 
h-me canning—canning in tin. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER COMPANY 
110 Liberty Street, Barrington, Ill. 








EASY WAY... 


' SET BLAC 
This remarkable CAKE discovery, \ 

TINTZ Jet Black Shampoo, washes out 
dirt, loose dandruff, grease, grime and 

safely gives hair a real srnooth JET BLACK lf 

TINT that fairly glows with life and lustre. 

Don’t put up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair 
a minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works 

gradual . . . each shampoo leaves your hair blacKer, lovelier, softer, 
easier to manage. No dyed look. Won't hurt permanents. Full cake 


50c (3 for $1). TINTZ comes in Jet Black, light, medium and dark 


Brown, Titian, and Blonde. Order today! State shade wanted. 


SEND NO MONE 


ance of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. (We Pay Postage 
if remittance comes with order.) Don’t wait —Write today to 


TINTZ COMPANY, Dept. 522, 207 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 


—" Or CASH COMMISSION! 


\ Send Name and Address—Either Bike 
a or Cash GIVEN—Simply Give Away 
FREE big colored art pictures with 
well known White CLOVERINE 
Brand SALVE used for cheats 
cuts and mils barns, 6s eestly Rs 
to friends at 25c¢ a 

beautiful picture FREE) and 
remitting per catalog. 46th y& 
SPECIAL: Choice of 35 prem 
jums for returning only $3 cdl 
lected. Nothing to buy. We ate 

fair and square. Write 
for order of Salve and pictures 

sent postage paid by us. 





Boys-Girls 


Standard or 


WILSON CHEM. be ne Uae 


all. Nifty! Dept. 13-BB, Tyro 


PICTURE 
RING 48:8 


Bracieitae Bing NS Money! kai 
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PERSONAL 


Ben — your wife wants you 
back! She’s found out at last 
how to make that favorite cake 
of yours right every time. She’s 
just learned about Rumford 
Baking Powder... . You see, 
with Rumford you can use any 
ood recipe and_ follow the 
directions just as they are writ- 
ten. You don’t have to bother 
with adjusting the quantities 
to suit a special kind of baking 
powder action. The amount of 
baking powder your recipe calls 
for... that is just the right 
‘ amount to use of Rumford. 
Free. Send for new booklet, 
containing dozens of bright 
ideas to improve your baking. 
Address: Rumford Baking 
Powder, Box6C, Rumford, 
Rhode Island. 
bien 


FREE - 
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‘ GET FREE 
Fig SAMPLES AT ONCE 
Vs Don’t wait an- 





y other minute, 
Earnings up to $5.00 
a day or $45 a week 
possible. Be our Agents 
and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time. 
Sell our famous line of 








Sweet Georgia Brown 
Hair Dressing, Face 
Powder, Bleach Cream, 





Incense, Curios, Jewelry, 
Perfumes. Two Big lines 
—50e and 25¢ goods. 
Sales made on sight. No 
experience needed. 
Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES and FREE 
Big Sample Case Offer. 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2241 Indiana Ave., Dept. 8-116, Chicago, Ill. 
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That’sthenew way tosayfinger bandage 
—Band-me-Quick! Just wrap around at 
tension you want, and it 
Sticks to Itself but Not to You! 
Stays on without binding, even in water. 
out dirt and allows air to enter. 
Yan beremoved instantly without pull- 
ingskinor hair. Leaves no gummy stain, 
a uick is §4‘’ x 9"’, strong, but 
thin and light—a marvelous comfort. 
Medicated pad. Used by physicians, 
AtallDrugCountersin U.S. and Canada 
Twenty for 25¢ 
Band-me-Quick is made of GAUZTEX the white 
Surgical gauze that sticks to itself but mot to 
you. Ahost of users buy GAUZTEX in roils of 
elier, softer, Various widths and lengths— 10¢ and up. 
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XACE RECORD HITS! 


We have just what you want! L r 
ow-down, moanin 
Blues—Beautiful Spirituals and Powerful Exhor- 
a Red HotDanceTunes that Jive and Swin 
Bien the Greove—all the latest Race Recor 
16 newest and most popular Race Artists 
&8 well as the old-time favorites. 
F ! Just send your name and address for 
FREE latest Race Record Catalog and 
FREE Gift Offers with Records. Hurry! Write today, 
WN MUSIC 























"4 WHEN Uncle Sam drafted your 
son, he also drafted the coun- 
try’s foremost dietitian to assist in 
planning army diets to supply him 
with nourishing food and to prevent 
monotony in meals. From no less 





of army menus. 
Miss Barber 





Winner of distinguished service 
medal for work with children. 


Kitchen 


EAT your ABC’s. Anent the 
subject of Southern diet and the 
three M’s, meat, meal, and molasses 
—perfectly good food within them- 
selves—we are in entire agreement 
with A. L. Develin of Wayne Coun- 
ty, Miss., who rises to suggest that 
we may well include other letters 
of the alphabet; 3 B’s, beans, butter, 






By SALLIE F. HILL 


and bacon; or 3 P’s, pecans; peaches, 
and peas. We pause here to plead 
the case for more black-eyed peas in 
season, shelled and snapped and 
served with tomato ketchup, onions, 
and bacon. Incidentally, canned 
black-eyed peas were first put on the 
market by West Texas farm women 
as a tide-over for a poor crop year. 

Do you know a more friendly food 
than the peanut? It is valuable 
for its protein content, rich in fat, a 
good source of iron, phosphorus, and 
vitamin B, contains a fair quantity 
of calcium, and some of vitamins A 
and G. Moreover, you can use pea- 
nuts from soup to nuts. 

“Do tell me, what is enriched 
flour?” a reader asks. As the name 
indicates, enriched flour is a good 
white flour with the additions of 





oO. 
Ave., Dept. B- Chicago, Illinois 









thiamin, iron, and nicotinic acid. 


Neither food nor war problems are new to Miss Barber. 
World War, she volunteered to help conserve food. Drafted by the War 
Department, she will visit army camps to make a study of food conditions. 


Plans meals for Uncle Sam’s boys. 


an authority than the quartermaster general himself comes the news that to 
Mary I. Barber has been assigned the task of assisting in the preparation 


is president of the American Dietetic Association, represent- 
ing a group of over 4,000 trained dietitians. She has been lent to Uncle Sam 
by the Kellogg Company of Battle Creek, Mich., in whose employ she holds 
the position of home economics director. 


In the last 


Miss Katherine F. Lenroot, chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, is the recipient 
of a medal awarded by Parent’s Mag- 
azine for her distinguished service 
to children of the United States. Miss 
Lenroot has been associated with the 
Children’s Bureau since 1914. She 
is also a member of the Council of 
the International American Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood. The 
Children’s Bureau Child 
Health Day, on May 1 each year. It 
also provides a “national defense” 
program for expectant mothers and 
babies, with helpful bulletins and 
leaflets available to those who write 
to the Bureau for them. 


sponsors 


Matters 


Riboflavin is optional. These addi- 
tions to enriched flour have been 
found helpful in preventing nervous 
disorders and pellagra. “Fortified 
bread,” another new term, refers to 
bread made from enriched flour. 

By way of preserving the tradition 
of Southern cooking, the Junior 
League of Augusta, Ga., has collect- 
ed old and new recipes. Aptly en- 
titled Recipes From Southern Kitch- 
ens, the volume gives some recipes of 
historic interest. A case in point is 
“Tyler pudding,” submitted by Mrs. 
Daniel Davis who was given the 
“receipt” by President Tyler’s grand- 
daughter. If it sounds like a large 
pudding, be it remembered that the 
Tyler household consisted of several 
children. Even for single helpings a 
quantity of dessert was needed. 

Tyler Pudding 

One fresh coconut (grated), 6 eggs 

(large), 5 cups sugar (granulated), 1 

cup thick cream, % cup butter 

(melted). 

Cream butter and sugar. Add eggs 
well-beaten, then add the cream, and 
last the coconut. Pour into pie pans 
lined with uncooked pastry. Bake. 
The “receipt” makes four pies. (The 
Junior League, Augusta, Ga., $1 plus 
postage. ) 
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Ruined by 











DON’T WORRY! HY-PRO, the safe 
modern bleach, removes stubborn blem- 
ishes in dresses and linens. White things 
come out spotlessly clean. HY-PRO is 
a help in the kitchen and bathroom too. 
It removes stains from woodwork, lino- 
leum, drainboards and sinks. Freshens 
refrigerators, purifies garbage pails. 


Saved by 

















USE HY-PRO A HUNDRED WAYS 
to make housework easier and do the 


hard jobs better. Sold by all grocery 


stores in three convenient sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Company, Canton, O. 


AREAL BLEACH 
2” LIQUID 
CLEANSER 
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MADE FOR THE MAKERS OF SANI-FLUSH 
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HE extension of lines by the 
utility companies, and the 
present Rural Electrification 
Administration expansion 
have brought electricity to about one 
farm in every four in the United 
States. A half million farm users of 
electric service have been added in 
about five years under the REA 
program. 
The tremendous increase in electric 
service has resulted in many ques- 


By DEANE G. CARTER 


Agricultural Engineer, University of 
Arkansas 


tions from Southern farm families 
concerning wiring, appliances, costs, 
and other problems. House wiring 
is the first and one of the most vital 
of these problems. Much of the value, 
safety, and convenience in electricity 
depends upon a good wiring job. 


The questions that follow have 
been raised by readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The answers are 
based upon general practice, and con- 
form to the policies of the REA- 
financed cooperatives. There are a 
few differences in the requirements 
and regulations in various areas, that 
can be explained by the local officials. 


Owner Wires the House 


Who doés the house wiring on 
rural lines? 


The owner is responsible for get- 
ting the wiring in his own house. He 
may hire an electrician of his own 
choice, individually or in cooperation 
with neighbors. It is important that 
the wiring be done by someone with 
experience in the work. ; 


Quality Materials, Methods 


How is the quality of the job safe- 
guarded? 

The electrician must use materials 
and construction methods that meet 
the requirements of the National 
Electric Code. As a further safe- 
guard, the REA lines will not con- 
nect to the house until the wiring has 
been inspected and approved. 

















WS nonmetal 





<<Three approved types of wiring—knoh and tube, 
Hie sheathed cable, and ‘armored cable. 


iring the House 
for Electricity 


@ We have had many questions from Southern farm 


families concerning the wiring, appliances, costs, ete. 


As the most vital of these problems, house wiring for 


safety and convenience, is the first in an electrification 


series. Look for “Installed Lights” next month. 


What Is Adequate Wiring? 

How is wiring planned for house? 

A reasonably complete job consists 
of a ceiling light for every room, hall- 
Way, passage, or service space; one 
or more bracket lights in bathroom 
and kitchen; a ceiling or bracket light 
for each porch; a wall switch for 
every ceiling or porch light; three- 
way switches where it is desired to 
control one light from two different 
places; at least one duplex wall out- 
let for sleeping rooms, and two or 
more wall outlets for living room, 
dining room, and kitchen. The REA 
permits somewhat fewer wall or con- 
venience outlets than the National 
Electric Code. 


Types of Wiring 


What type or kind of wiring is 
recommended? 

There are several, but the three 
most common approved types are: 
(1) Knob and tube, (2) nonmetallic 
sheathed cable, and (3) armored 
cable. 

The knob and tube is considered 
to be slightly lower in cost than the 
others. Two separate wires are used 


Each wire is cleated to the frame- 
work, or carried through framing in 
a porcelain tube. At certain places 
the wire is protected by a flexible 
sheath, called “loom.” 

Armored and nonmetallic cable 
each have two (or three) insulated 
wires in one covering. The cable can 
be clipped to the framing or pulled 
through -holes. It is especially con- 
venient to use in wiring houses al- 
ready built. Many people prefer the 
armored or nonmetallic cable instead 
of the knob and tube. 


12-Gauge Wire Preferable 

What wire size is required? 

The smallest allowable wire size is 
that known as 14-gauge, which is 
used for lighting only. The 12- 
gauge is heavier, and is used where 
appliances are to be attached. It is 
desirable to use 12-gauge throughout 
the house. 


Ample Circuits Pay 
How many circuits are required? 
Overloading is dangerous, and 


lights and appliances do not work 
efficiently on overloaded lines. 


Need Help This Month? 


IF the regular columns of our 
May issue, plus such services as 
the building plans below, fail to an- 
swer some special problem facing 
you right now, then a personal letter 
to us will enroll the aid of our entire 
staff to help you solve it. 


BUILDING PLANS 


70159—Sanitary outdoor toilet.... 10 cents 
85f11—Single chamber septic tank 20 cents 
74118—4-room log, bath, porches 20 cents 
76308—6 rooms, bath, 2 porches 20 cents 
5600—Canning plant, 14 x 20.... 10 cents 
70153—Roadside market stand.... 10 cents 
5544—5 rooms, bath, 2 porches 
(see March issue for plan)........ 20 cents 
73337—3-room log, work porch.... 10 cents 
5536—Low-cost 3-room cabin.... 20 cents 
76276—6 rooms, bath, rambling 20 cents 
80192—Underground storm cellar 10 cents 
5041—Chute for branding, de- 
horning Ir Bi chaatke Cohn Ss 10 cents 
5614—Auto-bumper gate..... 10 cents 
77781—Wire chick sun pen........ 10 cents 





80216—Rustic table and chair 
70275—Outdoor fireplaces and 

grills ... na, : 10 cents 
80217—Stone bench and fireplace 10 cents 
70147—Barn for 4-6 animals........ 10 cents 
75024—Ice meat curing box........ 10 cents 
70323—Small community center 10 cents 


FARM LEAFLETS 


Spray Calendar for Fruits. 

Remedy for Cow That Sucks Herself. 
How to Dehorn Calves. 

Removing Warts From Cow’s Teats. 
Treating Pests in Stored Grains. 
Control of Harlequin Cabbage Bug. 
Poisoned Bait for Grasshoppers. 

The Control of Fleas. ~ 

How to Prune Watermelons. 
Whitewash That Stays Put. 


BOOKS 
The Community Handbook... 


10 cents 


25 cents 





Leaflets are 3 cents each. Send all 
orders for all material to Service Editor, 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Therefore, regulations state that not 
more than eight current-consuming 
devices, either lamps or appliances, 
may be put on any one branch cir- 
cuit. At the least, each job will have 
three branches, (1) for lighting, (2) 
for appliances in living and sleeping 
rooms, and (3) for the kitchen ap- 
pliances. Four or more branch cir- 
cuits may be required. 


Protection Against Overload 


How are the circuits protected 
against overload or short circuiting? 

Each installation has a fuse box or 
a circuit breaker, designed to break 
the connection in case of trouble. 
Lighting circuits are broken by a 
load beyond 15 amperes (1650 
watts). Kitchen appliance circuit has 
a 20-ampere capacity (2200 watts). 


Special Wiring for Range 


Is separate wiring required for the 
electric range? 

Yes. Ranges, water heaters, and 
the heavier farm motors consume 
more current, cannot be connected to 
regular house wiring “and require 
a separate circuit from the meter. 


Who Furnishes the Wiring? 


Is any part of the wiring furnished 
by the company? 

In general, the electric companies 
furnish the entrance material, to and 
including the cabinet or box from 
which the branch circuits are taken. 


What Wiring Costs 


What is the usual cost of house 
wiring? 

The cost cannot be calculated ex 
actly except by the electrician on the 
job. However, a close estimate can 
be made by counting each wall 
switch, appliance outlet, bracket, and 
light opening, and figuring that each 
one will cost $2.25. The contract cost 
usually exceeds $2, and may amount 
to $2.50 per opening. This estimate 
includes labor, wire, fittings 
switches, outlets, plates, and plain 
sockets where used. Lighting fixturés 
and globes are purchased separately. 
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Ga., Sept. 14-18, 1770. 
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M4 AS Richmond County, Ga., his- 
¥ tory has it, Hernando de Soto 
was the first white visitor to that 
county. But, personally, I count my- 
self fortunate to have been the guest 
of Miss Melba Sparks, home demon- 
stration agent, and the Richmond 
County Homemakers’ Council in the 
early spring of this year. 

Augusta (founded 1735) may well 
boast of many points of historic inter- 
est, including McKay’s Trading Post, 
shown on this page; the charming 
early American farmhouse Meadow 
Gardens, once the home of George 
Walton, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, but now a D. A. R. 
museum; the former manse of the 
First Presbyterian Church and boy- 
hood home of Woodrow Wilson 
while his father was pastor of the 
church. Here too was the home of 
Richard Henry Wilde, lawyer-poet, 


who is remembered for his well- 






known song, “My Life Is Like the- 


Summer Rose.” ‘Two miles south of 
Augusta on Rocky Creek, Eli Whit- 
ney invented the first cotton gin. 
The Richmond County Council 
after its meeting gathered around 
tables gaily decorated with spring 
flowers to be served refreshments as 
good as they were attractive. The 
menu included ham_ sandwiches, 
pickles, cakes, ice cream, coffee. 


The Women Speak 


In the informal visiting period, the 
following hints, hopes, helps, and 
hobbies were expressed: 

“If you rub lard on your hands be- 
fore peeling sweet potatoes,” sug- 
gests Mrs. J. O. Bennett, “the stain 
will not stick to your hands.” From 
Mrs. A. E. Byrd comes the hint that 
tin cans may be covered with colored 
calico to make gay stools. 

Minnie McGee collects cookbooks 
as her hobby, and Mrs. W. T. Cren- 
shaw likes to make new recipes. 
Club work and canning are close to 
the heart of Mrs. R. E. Guy, while 
Mrs. W. A. Hundley loves milking 
and experimenting with chickens. 

Children are a major interest of 
these homemakers. “I enjoy help- 
ing my children solve their prob- 

8, says Mrs. O. C. Allgood, and 

ts. J. M. Dennis gives as her chief 
Problem that of getting her son, who 
* flow a sophomore, through the 
ic Miversity of Georgia. Keeping her 


The White House or McKay’s Trading Post was used by the British 
’ as a fort during Col. Elijah Clarke’s attempt to recapture Augusta, 
Thirteen wounded Americans were 
hanged from the spiral staircase leading to the third floor. 


Visit to Richmond County 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


seven children in school is the big 
responsibility of Mrs. George A. 
Adams. “Singing and staying young 
with my children are my hobbies,” 
we hear from Mrs. C. E. Sconyers. 


Mrs. Fred Rountree goes about 
economizing in a methodical way by 
making a scrapbook of clippings con- 
cerning short cuts of other women. 


Hobbies Unlimited 


Needlework of many kinds is 
popular with these women. Miss 
Doris English is particularly fond of 
embroidery. Margaret Goulding 
Parke enjoys her work as county 
librarian, and the interests of Mrs. 
A. M. Traylor range from farm dogs 
to trying to equip and remodel a little 
Sunday school. Better-balanced meals 
for school lunchrooms is the hope of 
Mrs. Ruth Farren. With six daugh- 
ters to rear, Mrs. Irvin Key still finds 
time to devote to her Duroc-Jersey 
pigs. Rearing her children is no little 
problem to Mrs. Pearl Parker. 


Mrs. H. R. Whitehead, who has 
recently moved to the country, is in- 
terested in gardening, landscaping, 
and building an outdoor fireplace. 
Miss Virginia Pierson enjoys making 
pies and cakes, and Mrs. John Ac- 
cerbi lists coconut as her favorite pie 
and Rebecca as her favorite book. 

Cooking and making new dishes, 
particularly pies, are Mrs. J. T. Jones’ 
hobbies. Making over old furniture. 
is the practical pastime of Mrs. S. 
L. Rosier. Mrs. T. J. McKie cans 
and uses the fruit and vegetables 
from her pantry in experimenting 
with new dishes. She uses grated 
cheese in her pastry to make delicious 
apple pies. 

Mrs. E. S. Epstein, Jr., has recipes 
she has saved since her childhood and 
never loses interest in finding new 
ones. Mrs. Laurie C. Gibbs occupies 
herself with turkey raising. Her chil- 
dren’s future is the primary concern 
of Mrs. H. A. Shurley. Recipes and 
suggestions from The Progressive 
Farmer appeal to Kate Blackstone. 
“My hobby is flowers,” states Mrs. 
Geo. C. Roesel. 

From Mrs. D. Langley, Jr., comes 
the following inspiring comment: “I 
am a woman of the soil and am very 
proud of it. My hobbies are dairying 

and farming. I like cooking and do 
a lot of canning and sewing.” 


The Zinc 


You’ve seen fences that looked as though they were waiting 
for the next stiff breeze to blow them apart—and you know 
that rust is the ultimate destroyer of every wire fence. 

We know this too. That’s why we set out deliberately to 
block rust. Not “partially,” or “reasonably well,’ but 
scientifically, over every inch of every wire in the fence. 

Our solution is the bethanized coating. This coating is 
applied by electricity. The electric current builds up the zinc 
on the wire, atom by atom. There’s no chance for thin spots 
or lop-sidedness. The electricity takes care of this auto- 


matically. Even if we tried, we couldn’t apply a spotty or 


This 
BLOCKS RUST ALL AROUy, 

































uneven bethanized coating. 


Result: A zinc coating that gives identical long-lasting 
rust protection at every point on the fence: stay wires, line 
wires, tension crimps, wrap joints. Next time you’re in the 


market for fence say “‘bethanized”’ and be sure you get it. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Particular Threshermen Prefer 


GRAIN THRESHERS 


Frick Threshers are of welded steel construction, fitted 


with roller and ball bearings, pressure lubrication, heavy 


cylinder of large diameter, specially designed cylinder and 
concave teeth, deflecting beater, Flare | patented roller-gravity 


Frick Threshers 





cleaner. Thorough cleaning FYare| large capacity 
make Frick x4 oF-1g-hael a the choice of farmers and 
custom threshermen throughout the country. 


Ask your nearest Frick Dealer for 


literature on our full line 


farming machinery. 


Branches at:- Atlanta, Ga.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Knoxville and Nashville, 
Tenn.; and Columbia, S.C 
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“Let an old timer show 
you something about 
the best low-priced 

.22’s made, the 


REMINGTON 
500 SERIES” 























“They didn’t have .22 rifles like these when I 
was learning to hunt and trap. But like all real 
shooters, I know it pays to make use of the best 
and most modern equipment. If you’re not get- 
ting results with your old .22, replace it with 
one of these splendid new up-to-date rifles! 
If you’re just starting to shoot, by all means 
Start with a gun that’s right in 
design, construction and shoot- 


” 


ability! 


































The bolt of the 500 Series .22’s is 
absolutely unique in rifles of this 
price class. It’s self-cocking, has 
double cams for easy operation, 
double locking lugs for safety and 
accuracy, double extractors for pos- 
itive extraction of fired cartridge, 
and a streamlined bolt handle for 
easy handling. 













The expert design of the beautifully 
finished stock makes the 500 Series 
rifles easy to shoot. A separate sear 
insures a smooth, crisp trigger pull. 
The short, fast, firing pin travel 
plus specially bored and rifled bar- 
relensureahigh degree ofaccuracy. 
Exceptional safety features include 
a convenient thumb safety on the 
right side for easy operation, with 
ared indicator to show when safety 
is off, and a red firing indicator to 
show when bolt is cocked. 















The 500 Series includes five 
bolt action .22 rifles, begin- 
ning with the Model 510 Tar- 
getmaster single shot shownat 
left, which sells for only $5.95. 
Other rifles include the Model 
511 Scoremaster box maga- 
zine repeater at $11.45, the 
Model 512 Sportmaster tubu- 
ular magazine repeater at 
$15.25, the Model 5138S 
Sporter at $28.50, and the 
Model 513T Matchmaster— 
a high grade target rifle at 
only $32.50. 

See these guns at your deal- 
er’s, or write Dept. R-4, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., for details. 


Remington 


. , Sportmaster and Matchmaster 
are Reg. U.S."Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 



































Builders for 


‘Tomorrow 


(From page 9) coat of brown oil 
stain, trimmed with whitewash. 
Beginning from a curiosity to see 
if there was any sense to the teach- 
ings of Negro county agents, Joe 
Crowder has not only proved their 
worth but has been fired with the 
ambition to be a better farmer. At 
65, Joe firmly believes that the last 
7 years have meant more to him than 
all the previous years of his life. 
Mr. Moore has offered every en- 
couragement to the new way of 
farming and expressed the wish to 
the county agents that all his tenants 
would go and do likewise. Mr. 
Moore is an outstanding example of 
the spirit of cooperation and helpful- 
ness necessary to work out the prob- 
lem of landlord and tenant. 
Patsy A. Graves. 


Vegetables Canned 


WHEN buyers on the vegetable 
2A market shook their heads and 
walked away because they had more 
tomatoes than they could sell, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. P. Morris, Appling 
County, Ga., refused to accept de- 
feat. They had produced an acre of 
okra, two acres of tomatoes, and other 
crops, hoping to pay the last mort- 
gage on their farm. But even though 
there was no market for the fresh 
products in the late summer of 1940, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris have paid the 
mortgage. They put those vegetables 
in cans, and now they’re glad their 
home agent, Mrs. H. J. Parker, sug- 
gested the plan. It was a new way 
to market for them but it has been 
a mighty profitable one. 

Nearly 8,000 cans were filled by 
the Morrises. Around 350 were sold 
locally and 7,080 were bought by 
firms in Savannah after the cans had 
been properly labeled and boxed. 
That market trip to Savannah 
brought $850. 

Fire destroyed the Morris home, 
and when that $850 came in, they 
felt much happier. They paid off 
the mortgage and moved into a smal! 
tenant house. Here they plan to live 
until another crop of vegetables is 
produced and canned — and _ the 


profits are in. ]. Lloyd Burrell. 


Mrs. Whitfield Sews 


'4 “A STITCH in time saves nine,” 
KA but the skilled needle of Mrs. 
Hines B. Whitfield, Jackson County, 
Ga., does more than that. Last year 
it brought her over $350 and she 
still found time for her ever-numer- 
ous farm duties. 

“IT could double my sewing work 
and income, too, if I could devote 
my entire time to it,” she said, “but 
that is out of the question. I put my 
duties to the home first and am glad 
in my spare time to make the little 
extra money by sewing. Often I work 
late at night and Mr. Whitfield 
worries about my eyes but with our 
new electric lights, I make out fine.” 

The Whitfields recently moved to 
their new 120-acre tenant-purchase 
farm 2 miles south of Jefferson. Their 
elder daughter, Elizabeth, 16, inherits 
her mother’s talent with the needle 








and has already won several 4-H club 
prizes in sewing and clothing. 

The family has been on the FSA 
program two years and according to 
Isaac W. Wheeless, Jackson super- 
visor, they keep the best record book 
and have made one of the best rec- 
ords in the county. Wheeless esti- 
mated their cash income in 1940 as 
over $850. The $330 Mrs. Whitfield 
earned by her sewing about matched 
that made by her husband on his 
cotton. Doyle Jones, Jr. 


All on Two Acres 


C) SOMETIME ago I read in your 
.:A paper Eugene Butler’s suggestion 
that we do as the Irish have done and 
provide a small plot of ground for 
the people who have been forced off 
the land. I thought perhaps you 
might be interested in what I have 


actually done on two acres in Col. 
quitt County. 

Left a widow at 35 with 4 smal] 
children and a very small income, jt 
looked like I would either have to 
leave the children with a servant and 
work, or accept some sort of charity, 
The thought of either was intolerable 
to me. So I built a small house on 
2 acres of land 8 miles from Moultrie, 
One acre in oats and _ lespedeza 
heavily fertilized, makes year-round 
grazing for 1 cow and we have all the 
milk, butter, cream, and cheese we 
can use. A quarter-acre garden pro. 
vides an endless variety of vegetables 
winter and summer. Another quar. 
ter acre is a poultry yard and from ]5 
hens we always have plenty of eggs 
and fryers. The rest is in grass, 
flowers, and playground. The chil. 
dren are healthy and happy, but best 
of all, they have escaped the pagan 
influence of a large city and the false 
standards of a little town. 

Of course the problem of the peo. 
ple forced off the land might be dif. 
ferent from mine but we all have a 
common problem—to give the next 
generation the best possible chance, 

Priscilla C. Chisholm, 
Colquitt County, Ga, 


Worth Writing For 


WITH farm activities in full 
2A swing, there are undoubtedly 
lots of questions you’d like answered. 
If in this list of recent publications 
you find your answer, send a post- 
card request to your Congressman or 
to the Office of Information, 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 

Leaflet 201—Blueberries. 

FB1630—Irrigation Practices in Grow- 
ing Alfalfa. 

FB1863—Control of Turnip Aphid 

Leaflet 206—Culture of Orchids. 

Leaflet 207—Controlling Gapeworms in 








Poultry. 

Cir. 581—Pyrethrum, Promising Plant 
(5 cents). 

MP387—Plans for Turpentine _ Still 
Buildings and Equipment. 

Unnumbered — ‘verrace Construction 
With Small Equipment in the South. 

Unnumbered — Plowing for ‘Terrace 


Maintenance in the South. 
FB1871—Infectious Abortion of Cattle. 
TB755—Cotton Prices and Outlets for 

U. S. Cotton. 


One of these general bulletins that 
have come to us may solve a farming 
problem for you: 


The Effect of an Unstable Price Level on 
Farming, Bul. 447, Cornell Extension Sery- 
ice, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Freezing and Storage of Foods in Freez. 
ing Cabinets and Locker Plants, New York 
Experiment Station, Ithaca. 

Farmer’s Handbook, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Democracy on Trial, Bul. P21, Iowa Ex 
periment Station, Ames. : 

Order of Service and Suggestions for 
Rural Life Sunday, Home Missions Coun- 
cil, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
(3 cents). 

Sunshine Water Heaters, Bul. 93, Florida 
Extension Service, Gainesville. 

Georgia Experiment Station, Experi 
ment: Culture and Fertilizer Studies With 
Peanuts, Bul. 209; Corn Varieties, Hybrids, 
and Cultural Practices, Cir. 126. 

Cooperative Purchasing of Farm Sup 
plies in Georgia, Cir. C-120, Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


The Farm Family Quiz 


three poisons recom- 
for controlling the 

Mexican bean beetle. See page 19. 
2. What are general rules to fol- 





low to keep baby well during hot 


summer months? See page 32. 

3. How often is cotton planted in 
Peru? See page 11. 

4. What trees are recommended 
for year-round blossoms and beauty 
almost everywhere in the South? 
See page 58. 

5. What is the “cow and calf plan” 
described by one county agent? See 
page 26. 

























6. Who is given credit for writing 
“Yankee Doodle” and under what 
circumstances was the song written’ 
See page 23. 

7. Is it true that fertilized fish 
ponds will produce more fish than 
unfertilized ponds? See page 48. 

8. Give six rules to follow whea 
taking pictures. See page 20. 

9. What was the name of the towa 
where Jeff Benton lived? See page’ 

10. Describe a method of breaking 
ing a hen from setting. See page > 

11. What does the term “enride 
ed flour” mean? See page 43. 
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"4 THE Florida Experiment Sta- 
ation at Olustee has found that 
treating “streaks” with a 20 per cent 
solution of sulphuric acid has in- 
creased the turpentine harvest from 
slash pine by 67 per cent, from long- 
leaf pine by 27 per cent. 





FARMERS who plant peanuts 
for hogging off will not be subject to 
penalties. Growers who wish may 
also plant peanuts for oil on acreage 
allotted to cotton. A man with a 
10-acre allotment each for cotton and 
peanuts may grow his peanut allot- 
ment for the edible trade and then if 
he wishes, plant all of his cotton acre- 
age in peanuts for oil without loss of 
any AAA benefits. Peanuts produc- 
ed for oil will of course have to be 
sold at oil prices which have been 
much under the price of peanuts for 
cleaning and shelling. 


ALABAMA ginners added 17 new 
driers to their equipment last year, 
making 83 driers in use in the state, 
and led the Southeastern states in the 
proper handling and ginning of cot- 
ton in 1940. 


ORGANIZED cotton improve- 
ment groups in Florida, Georgia, 
and Alabama should file application 
for free classing not later than Aug. 1. 
Contact the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, 441 West Peachtree Street, 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTH CAROLINA farmers last 
year produced 970,000 bales of cotton 
on 1,242,000 acres. On two-thirds of 
the acreage only treated seed was 
planted and more than one-third of 
the acreage received some liquid 
weevil poisoning. 


THE GEORGIA one-variety cot- 
ton community making the out- 
standing record in quality of lint in 
1941 will receive a trophy from the 
Georgia Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

THE U.S.D.A. has announced 
that it will support prices of pork, 
dairy products, eggs, and poultry, 
through June 30, 1943, at the follow- 
ing levels: 


Hogs, per 100 pounds $9.00 
Butter, pound st 
Chickens, pound..... ital ae 
Eggs, dozen Seueoradees Vela 


Chicago will be used as a price basis 
for the food expansion program. 


SOUTHEASTERN Crop Out- 
look: For smaller corn and peanut 
acreages; a larger early Irish potato 
acreage is being harvested; ,more to- 
bacco, if blue mold does not destroy 
too many plants; decided increases in 
peas and soybeans, but commercial 
soy acreage will be less in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, etc.; more acres in hay 
except in Alabama and South Caro- 
lina; probably heavy sweet potato 
acreage increase over 1940 but not 
above 1930-39 average. 


Florida Producing New Feed 


&:) DRIED citrus pulp is now being 
gf produced in large quantities and 
is replacing dried beet pulp in the 
feed of dairy and beef cattle in many 
Southeastern herds. It has been 
found equal to beet pulp as a feed 
through research by the Florida Ex- 





By J. F. 
COOPER 


Agricultural Editor, 
Florida Experiment 
Station 





periment Station and in feeding tests 
by dairymen and beef cattle feed- 
ers. It sells usually at a price slight- 
ly below beet pulp. A number of 
dairymen near canning plants buy 
and feed the fresh pulp, usually feed- 
ing it after cows are milked. 


The manufacture of dried citrus 
pulp came about through efforts to 
use peel, rag, seeds, and other parts 
formerly wasted in the canning of 
oranges and grapefruit, which com- 
Posed about two-thirds of the total 
weight of the fruit. Dried grapefruit 
Pulp was first placed on the Florida 
Market in commercial quantities in 

the 1939-40 season 
18,623 tons, now largely mixed or- 
‘Mge and grapefruit pulp with grape- 
suit predominating, were manufac- 
ur _ There are 7 manufacturing 
Plants in Florida. 
ss of manufacture were 


ed several years ago, so that 


manufacturers could produce and 
sell the material at a reasonable price. 
The new method developed by a staff 
member of the Florida Experiment 
Station, involves treatment of the 
material from the canneries so that 
bound water is released and may be 
largely removed by pressing. 
Through it, the amount of evapora- 
tion necessary to produce a ton of 
feed is reduced one-third. 


The station’s feeding tests showed 
that the cows produced slightly more 
milk while being fed dried citrus 
pulp, but ate a little more feed and 
gained slightly in weight while on 
dried beet pulp. The total differ- 
ences are so slight that these feeds 
are now considered practically equal 
in feeding value. 

Careful tests have shown that 
when used in the dry form, the new 
feed does not impart undesirable 
flavors to milk. 


It is a bulky carbohydrate concen- 
trate, and is fed in connection with 
protein feeds such as cottonseed 
meal, minerals, and roughages. The 
Experiment Station dairy herd ration 
is composed of ground snapped 
corn, wheat bran, brewers’ grain, 
citrus pulp, cottonseed meal, and 
peanut meal, with the citrus pulp 
being one-fourth of the concentrate 
ration. Silage and hay make up the 
roughages. One pound each of bone 
meal, calcium carbonate, and com- 
mon salt is added to each 100 pounds 
of concentrates, and cows also have 
access to “salt sick” mineral. 


The Progressive Farmer, May 1941 





Tue lights dare not go out for a single instant during an operation 
in a hospital. Many hospitals, as well as schools, stores, theatres, and 
public buildings, have Exide Batteries for emergency lighting. All 
batteries look much alike, but in buying a battery for your car, truck 
or tractor, you can be guided 
by the experience of hospitals 
and other large users. You 
know you will get your 
money’s worth in Exide. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Keeps Poison =~ j Saves 


Well Stirred | © 

























Kill The 

Boll Weevil 
With 

OFFICIAL REPORT: 


In 1938, 30 South Carolina Farmers used 
Liquid Poison and averaged 407 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre. 30 Neighboring 


Cole kites 


Farmers used NO poison and averaged 
194 pounds of lint per acre, a LOSS of 213 
pounds or about $20.00 per acre and an 
average of $400.00 for every one of these 
FARMERS who DID NOT USE POISON. 


It will pay you big to get the Cole Weevil Killer, the most complefe and efficient 
Poisoner ever made. Keeps poison thoroughly mixed. Poisons 2 ROWS at a trip. 
Adjustable to size of cotton and width of rows. Nothing in the world like it. 


See your Cole Dealer and write us for full information. 


Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 














Cole Manufacturing Co. 











Watch for the trademark on every article you buy. 








imaginable. 
Figaro Condensed 
sure way. No skippers, no moul 
no ian, Gathetantic 








Genuine Marble and Granite. Low Prices. ite us 












See your dealer er wri 
Lettered. Free catalog and samples. Order di- THE FIGARO COMPANY, INC, 
rect and save. Don’t wait. U. 8. naceeS Dept. PF Dallas, Texas 
neec, 


GRANITE Co., A-32, 
























A. helmet and 
a heavy, water- 
proof coat 
doubly protect 
the firetiahter 
against falling 
embers and 
streams of water. 


= AZ 


WHEELING 


COP-R-LOY 


REG US. Pal OF 


FARM FENCE 


To get double protection for your 
fence dollars, keep two facts be- 
fore you when you buy! No. 1: 
“Heavy Zinc Coating, applied 
hot.” That’s Wheeling’s time- 
proved method of galvanizing, 
with Zinc Iron Alloy fused to 
and a part of the metal itself and 
pure zinc as the outer barrier. 
Fact No. 2:‘‘COP-R-LOY 
WIRES.” The name COP-R-LOY 
on hundreds of products exposed 
to the weather is a symbol of out- 
standing protection against cor- 
rosion. Only Wheeling Fence 
gives you genuine COP-R-LOY. 
It is also pre-tested, full-gauge, 
full-weightand hasa written guar- 
antee as to quality and service. 



























WHEELING 
Channeldraut 
FARM ROOFING 


—probably the most widely imi- 
tated roofing.on the market. But 
no imitation can give you the 
double protecrion of its exclusive 
two-ridge lap design, with deep 
emergency drain channel, and 
extra heavy zinc-coated, rust-re- 
sisting COP-R-LOY metal, For 
longer and better protection of 
your crops and live stock, ask the 
Wheeling dealer for leak-tight, 
fire-safe genuine Super Channel- 
drain Roofing. 
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WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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I sure would hate 
to have to start 
out farmin’ on 
some of what we 
call land nowa- 
days. The way 
folks is lettin’ 
their land wash 
away they sure 
are fixin’ up a 
tough job for the 
Lord when they 
turn it back to Him to build up again. 

But I’ve seen some land where He 
has already started to work on it. I 
seen a field that had been worked till 
the gullies was too deep and then 
was turned out. Pine trees that looked 
like they couldn’t be much more 
than 15 years old had already dropped 
enough straw to stop the washin’ in 
gullies as deep as my head and had 
started good dirt comin’ back. All 
you had to do to see it was to poke 
down through the straw. 





BILL CASPER 


I seen another place where it 
looked like a fellow had decided to 
give the Lord a little help. He had 
put out some of this here porch vine 
called kudzu. I wrote a piece about 
it in this paper a right smart while 
back. If you ever seen a gully stop- 
per, that’s it. Now there—I’ve done 
hit on the best name for this thing 
I’ve ever seen—gully stopper. That’s 
just what it is and I ain’t never seen 
nothin’ that would beat it. 

You might just as well call it cow 
stopper, too, because it will stop a cow 
anywhere she finds it. Wouldn’t a 
old cow have a fine time if she could 
get in one of these gullies about 
shoulder deep and it just about full 
with kudzu all over the bottom and 


sides? Wouldn’t she have a big time 
gettin’ all she wanted to eat without 
havin’ to stretch her neck except from 
side to side or move in her tracks? 

That’s the thing I like about this 
stuff. I think most folks on the farm 
is about like I am. They need all the 
feed they can get. With kudzu you 
get a fine gully stopper and a mighty 
fine feed too. 

I seen another fellow with his wife 
and children out pilin’ up cornstalks 
to burn. I don’t reckon he could 
hardly help himself. You can’t do 
much of a job plowin’ under trash 
with a scooter and wing on a Georgia 
stock. But I don’t like to see stuff 
burned off the land, just the same. 
About the only thing I could ever 
make up my mind to burn would be 
brush piles and broom sage. I don’t 
hardly know how you’d get shut of 
either one of them without fire. 

Broom sage would be a fine thing 
if you could sell the brooms. It makes 
the finest kind of brooms but every- 
body in the country has already got 
one and Marthy says you can’t sell 
them in town because they don’t 
work very good on carpets. She says 
they work powerful good on these 
here fine Congoleum rugs you see ad- 
vertised in this paper now and then 
and that an awful lot of-folks is buy- 
in’ them kind of rugs. We might be 
able to work up a market yet. 

I ain’t never seen no kind of bug 
or disease that would bother broom 
sage yet, but just as sure as we find 
some good use for it one will come 
along and find it and mighty nigh 
ruin it for us. Maybe that would be 
the best way to get rid of it. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


Business News for Farmers 


N HOW many pounds of fish can 
¢:4 you grow to the acre? In our 
day we were always more interested 
in catching them. We thought fish 
just grew. But now one of our ex- 
periment stations finds that a ferti- 
lizer that will grow good cotton wil!l 
grow good fish, They found that un- 
fertilized ponds produced 100 to 200 
pounds of fish to the acre, while those 
properly fertilized produced as high 
as 580 pounds. How to grow more 
and larger fish more quickly is told by 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora- 
tion in a leaflet entitled, “Better Fish- 
ing with V-C Fertilizers.” If your 
dealer doesn’t have it, write the above 
firm at the office nearest you: Rich- 
mond, Va.; Atlanta, Ga.; Birming- 
ham, Ala., or Memphis, Tenn. 





Nitrogen For seasonal sugges- 

tions on the use of ni- 
trate fertilizers you might like to be 
on the mailing list for the “Arcadian 
Grower,” published at regular inter- 
vals by the Barrett Company. Well 
illustrated, it reports the. high spots 
in the results of experiment station 
tests and relates the experiences of 


farmers in the use of nitrogen to in- ' 


crease crop yields. This house or- 
gan is now in its fourth year. To re- 
ceive it regularly just drop a post 


card request for the “Arcadian Grow- 
er” to the Barrett Company at their 
office nearest you: Hopewell, Va.; 
Raleigh, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; New 
Orleans, La., or Memphis, Tenn. 


Sheep Shearing The Arkansas 
Extension Serv- 
ice announces a series of shearing 
demonstrations to be given with the 
aid of a representative of Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of shearing equipment. 
Such aid might be available to simi- 
lar agencies in other states. Wool is 
growing in importance and a fleece 
may be ruined or saved in shearing. 


A Heavy Crop It is reported that 

Herman Criswell 
of Paris, Ky., decided he’d harvest a 
crop of birdshot. The local gun club 
had been well patronized for 50 years. 
Criswell plowed up the grounds 4 
inches deep, ran the soil through his 
Allis-Chalmers all-crop harvester, and 
recovered 2,180 pounds of clean shot 
worth $87.20. Then he called it a 
day. It was a somewhat dusty job, 
Criswell complains, but he feels he 
could do pretty well at it if he could 
get options on enough fields. 































DE LAVAL SEPARATORS 


AND MILKERS 


First choice for quality and top per. 
formance—for lowest cost per year of 
use—and because they save and earn 


most. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale St. 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 427 Randolph St. 
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prevent Collar Choke. 


Sold by Your Dealer 
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COLLAR PADS 


PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS & “COLLAR CHOKE" 





TA-PAT-CO PADS 
Be thoughtful of the COMFORT 
of your horses and mules—and 
they will reward you with bet- 





Use Ta-Pat-Co Collar Pads 
to protect shoulders and 


Start now—make it a rule— 
$3 mever work your horse with- 
out a Ta-Pat-Co collar pad 
with rust-proofed red hooks, 








Reduce fresh 
GWELlLINg 
and keep horse 

at work 





When used as soon as swell- 
ing is noticed, Absorbine often 
lets you keep horses working. 
Absorbine, a time-tested rem- 
edy, brings fast relief to the 
injury. It speeds the blood 
flow to the swelling to help 
carry off the congestion. Often 
relieves lameness and swell- 
ing in a few hours. 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’’ but proven 
help in relieving windgall, collar gall, fresh bog 
spavin and other congestive troubles. It won't 
blister or remove hair. Used by many veteri- 
naries for over 40 years. $2.50 for a LONG- 
LASTING BOTTLE that will prove its value 
many times! At all druggists or postpaid. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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Country ‘Things I Love 


(As Told in Terms of Popular Songs) 


@ From scores and scores of clever lists of “Country 
Things I Love Most” in terms of well-known songs (for 
which we thank all our music-loving contributors) our 
judges finally picked the following for the prize. 


“1 LOVE “The End of a Perfect 
eaDay” when “Red Sails in the 
Sunset” glimmer through the 
branches of “The Maple on the Hill” 
and the wind is “Whispering” among 
the “Falling Leaves.” 

I love “Moonlight and Roses” that 
bloom “Over the Garden Wall” “In 
the Good Old Summer Time.” 

With “My Old Dog Tray” to hunt 
“The Little Red Fox” “When the 
Work’s All Done in the Fall.” 

On Sunday I love to hitch up “The 
Old Gray Mare” and “Old Faithful” 
and go “Swinging Down the Old 
Orchard Lane” to visit a neighbor 
where even “The Arkansas Traveler” 
is “Welcome as the Flowers in May.” 





I love to put on “Golden Slippers” 
and attend services at “The Little 
Brown Church in the Vale.” 

I love to work “Down Among the 
Sugar Cane” for I realize “How 
Firm a Foundation” “The Farmer in 
the Dell” stands on. Though he 
raises “Eleven Cent Cotton” he can 
sill proudly sing “I Get Along With- 
out You Very Well,” Mr. “King for 


a Day” Cotton, provided he has 
“Meat on the Table” and “Sugar in 
the Gourd.” 

“When the Corn Is Waving, Annie 
Dear,” and we're “Picking Cotton” 
“Down by the Old Mill Stream,” I 
love to hear darkies singing “Massa’s 
in de Cold, Cold Ground” and “Oh, 
Mary, Don’t You Weep,” because 
though it’s “Darkness on the Delta” 
and in Europe, “The World Is Wait- 
ing for the Sunrise” “When This 
Cruel War Is Over” and “Happy 
Days Are Here Again.” 

“When It’s Twilight on the 
Trail” and “All Is Quiet on the 
Western Front” of the old farmhouse, 
I love to sit “Rocking Alone in an 
Old Rocking Chair,” dreaming on 
the “Long, Long Ago” “When You 
and I Were Young, Maggie.” Then 
when “Grandfather’s Clock” strikes 
nine, I love to “Make My Cot Where 
the Cot-Cot-Cotton Grows,” to 
“Whisper Sweet and Whisper Low,” 
“God Bless America,” our “Home, 
Sweet Home,” and “Good Night.” 

Charlie Pervis, 
Carroll County, Tenn. 


Handy Farm Devices 


ee : This homemade 
dry mash feeder 
is made from a 
mowing machine 
wheel and an oil 
barrel with both 
ends removed. 
The barrel can 
be held firmly 
in place by iron 
rods that hook under spokes in the 
wheel and run through holes in 
soldered “ears” on the barrel near the 
top so that winged nuts on the upper 
threaded ends can be tightened. 
Ivy M. Howard, 
Payne County, Okla. 





TO HELP keep down chicken lice, 
pour ashes that are taken out of the 
stove into the wallow holes of chick- 
ens in the chicken lot. Be sure ashes 
are free of fire. Chickens also like 
toeat ashes. Lillie Creech, 

Durham County, N.C. 


BORROW THE wife’s metal dish 
rag and see how spic ’n’ span it cleans 
your hoe, spade, and trowel. It makes 
short work of removing soil’s blight. 

R. E. Webb, 
Jefferson County, Tex. 








For the past ami ss 
three years I - ; 
have used this 
Simple scare- 
sea with re- 
SUlts so good 
that | a. it Ab. 
= Passing —ssd 
Ntoothers. \). 
It’s nothing but oh ee 
4 good-sized 

K cut from any bright tin with a 
sheep bell attached and sus- 
























pended as shown. The slightest 
breeze fans the disk and rings the bell. 
When this happens, it’s simply good- 
bye, Mr. Crow. Rabbits will clear 
out also if it is placed in the garden. 


Lon Riggs, 
Lincoln County, Okla. 


With this 
equipment 
you can smoke 
meat without 
having to 
watch the fire 
all the time. 
It’s simply a 
large drum 
with an open- 
ing in one end for firing and a hole 
in the other for the stovepipe. In 
cutting the opening for the pipe, 
bend all the points back so you can 
slip your stovepipe over them. Run 
the pipe into the smokehouse so it 
will reach near the center. You can 
fire up the drum and spend the day 
fishing if you like, but your meat is 
smoking just the same. 
W. A. Harell, 
Duval County, Fla. 


WE USE an old five-gallon milk 
can to keep water before our growing 
chicks. We fill the can, then put a 
shallow pan about 18 inches in diam- 
eter over the top and turn upside 
down. The water comes out the seal- 
er holes as the chickens drink and 
keeps the pan full all the time. To 
keep down cannibalism among our 
young chickens, we paint the win- 
dows of the brooder house with trans- 
parent red paint. 


Mrs. ]. D. Wheeler, 
De Kalb County, Ala. 
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Harms NCHESTER Teo! 
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F YOU could double the efficiency 
of your work team by adding a 
third horse—you’d get that horse! 
You can double the efficiency of a smooth-working 

team of Winchester .22 rifle and Super-Speed ammu- 
nition by adding a telescope sight—and at amazingly 
+ small cost. 

Because Super-Speed cartridges extend the effec- 
tive range of a Winchester .22 far beyond the accu- 
racy limitations of “iron” sights, Winchester has 
developed low-cost, modern telescopes for two of 

its outstanding rifles for farm use. 
 Crote-hoirs of tstescope There’s the single-shot Model 677, as shown above, which 
sight aligned on a costs less with 234-power telescope attached than Win- 
farget bull’seye == chester’s least expensive repeating model. Or, you may pre- 
ee fer the Model 697, a six-shot repeater. Both models have 
the time-proved, extra-safe, military type bolt action. 

They’re full man-sized, with traditional Winchester ac- 
curacy. The telescope sight-is built to stay put, and offered 
in 5 power, too, for a slight additional charge. And you can 
have regular sporting sights if you wish, for use when the 
*scope is detached. 

See your Winchester dealer right away about a rifle and 
*scope combination that will reach out and drop the wariest 
game or pests at ranges almost beyond belief! And let him 
tell you how little you must pay for this additional ‘third 
horse”’ efficiency. 


Send Coupon Today----------- i 


| Winchester Repeating Arms Company, Dept. 72AQ 1 

nee ° wean Saree Co. 
ew Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

| Yes, send me your folder illustrating and describing Winchester telescope-sight .22 rim fire rifles, | 

| | 

| 

I 








both single-shot and six-shot repeaters. 
Name 


Address 





QUALITY — ECONOMY — USEFULNESS —The three things you, the 
consumer, are looking for when you buy a product. To withstand the 
spotlight of publicity that advertising gives a product, it must have these 
three things. Therefore, BUY THE ADVERTISED BRAND. 
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All the GOOD FEATURES you want 
in a COTTON DUSTER | 


4 








@Simple, economical, com- @Large, easily-cleaned hop- 
pact, strong. per. 


®@High-quality, long-wearing 
bearings. 


@Outlets adjustable forheight 
of crop and quantity of dust. 


@Easy on and off. 
@Dusts 8 rows. 


@Positive feed, driven by 
power take-off of tractor, 
delivers mile-a-minute 
blast. 


@Handles sulphur and cal- 
cium arsenate. 


@Frame folds to go through 
gates. 


@Fruit tree attachment avail- 
able. 


Get full information from your John Deere dealer. Write for 
free folder. Address: John Deere, Moline, Ill.—Dept. CD-235 


JOHN DEERE &-2ow TRACTOR DUSTER 
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2 BIG EXTRA Zipper POCKETS 
behind the entire bib 


Famous Crown or 
Headlight overalls... 
with new patented 
feature you'll want. 
Besides all regular 
bib pockets, two big 
Safe Deposit pockets 


a 


ake —carry 
Pei f money keys 
glasses papers 
pipe cigarettes 
A Clean! Safe! Self- 


-— locking Talon zipper 
4 closes so securely 
you couldn’t lose 
even a single pin. 





ORDINARY OVERALLS 
ARE OUT OF DATE.. 


| sare-veposits Wd 
COST YOU NO MORE! 


* Extra heavy “Elephant Hide” denim, 
» shrunk and Sanforized*, in custom 
| sizes for correct fit. See them at Crown 
, or Headlight dealers everywhere . 
Write us for name of one near you. 
Crown Heapuicnt ¢ Cincinnati, Ohio 



































| *Residual shrinkage less than 1%, test CCC-T-191 








7. Of OF oF om 


SUBSTITUTES! 


@ INSIST ON THE SOLES THAT ARE 
BEARS FOR WEAR! GENUINE — 








Discovery Worms Dogs | 
Without Danger of | w 
TOXIC POISONING! | .— 


Yes! You can now worm your puppy or dog and be 
SURE of no violent after-effects or toxic poisoning! 
This new discovery —Glover’s Imperial Capsules— 
expels Round Worms, Hook Worms, Whip Worms— 
all THREE! Never before possible in a worm medi- 
cine. Only 25¢. Large box, 60¢. At all druggists. FREE 

DOG BOOK. Write to GLOVER’S, 
Dept.36, 460 Fourth Ave., New York. 


GLOVERS 








ONLY 
25° 


IMPROVE YOUR HERD with a ‘‘butter”’ 
eull, Buy a Meridale Jersey bull calf, out 
of heavy producers, sired by Island Champi- 
ons. For pedigrees and prices, te 


MERIDALE FARMS, Mereaith, n Y. 


Znpertal CAPSULES 

















AUTO - DIESEL 


tera trade. Let us train you to be an ato- Diesel 
a Ng Be ae I oe py 
Auto - Diesel School, 


ie. For free 
, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tena. 


reasonable. 
Nashville 
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Do You Know Them? 


ALTHOUGH Star Grass (Hy- 
poxis hirsuta) is widely distribu- 
ted, it does not seem to be very well 
known. The stemless yellow flow- 
ers may be found in meadows and 


By ANNIE FRAZIER 


open woods in March and April and 
later. The flowers have three 
sepals and three petals. Grass- 
like leaves and slender flower stalks 
grow from a solid bulb. Hypoxis is 
the name for a plant having sourish 
leaves. 

Birdsfoot violet (Viola pedata) 
or pansy-violet is perhaps one of our 
best-loved and _ best-known’ wild 
flowers. The ones with the two up- 





per dark-purple velvet petals are 
rarer than those with all petals lilac- 
purple. They all have orange cen- 
ters, and are known locally as 
roosterheads, crowfoot violets, and 
Johnny-jump-ups. 

The Field Pansy, or Wild Pansy 
(Viola Rafinesquii), is well worth 
knowing because of its kinship to 
the cultivated pansies. It closely re- 
sembles the pansy, and its petals 
vary from cream to bluish-white. It 
is often called Johnny-jump-up. It 
grows by roadsides, in waste places, 
and around gardens where the Hous- 
tonias, or bluets, are found, bloom- 
ing in February, March, and April. 
The roots have a wintergreen scent. 


Plan to Harvest Sericea Seed 


FARMERS who have lespedeza 

3H sericea that was planted in 1940 
or before have an unusual opportu- 
nity to make this crop add to their 
cash income if they plan this spring 
to harvest seed next fall. 


The demand for sericea seed in 
the spring of 1940 was far greater 
than it had been in any other year. 
Dealers sold their entire stocks of 
seed and had many additional orders 
that could not be filled. The grow- 
ing popularity of sericea among 
farmers and emphasis being placed 
on perennial forage crops by the AAA 
should result in an even greater de- 
mand for seed in the future. It seems 
almost certain that farmers who har- 
vest sericea seed will be able to sell 
their entire supply at a fair price. 


Probably the best method for man- 
aging sericea that is to be harvested 
for seed is to make one cutting of 
hay in the spring when plants are 


about 12 inches high and to leave the 
second crop for seed production. 

If one cutting of hay is taken early 
in the spring the second growth 
should, under average seasonal con- 
ditions, produce around 400 pounds 
of unhulled seed per acre. Since un- 
hulled seed usually sells for about 5 
cents per pound, the seed crop should 
be worth about $20 per acre. 

With the large increase in the 
number of combines, most farmers 
can arrange for seed to be harvested 
in this manner. 

Some growers cut sericea with a 
grain binder after the seed is ma- 
ture, cure in bundles, and thresh 
with ordinary grain threshing equip- 
ment. Sericea may also be harvested 
for seed by mowing after the seed is 
mature, curing in windrows, and 
threshing while the stems and main 
branches are a little moist. 

R. Y. Bailey, Agronomist, 
Soil Conservation Service. 


Coming Events 


Sixth Screven County Fat Stock Show, 
Sylvania, Ga., April 30-May 1. 

Child Health Day, May 1. 

Livestock and Equipment Day, Georgia 
College of Agriculture, Athens, May 1. 

National Folk. Festival, Washington, D. 
C., May 1-3. 

National Music Week, May 4-10. 

Mother’s Day, May 11. 

National Cotton Week, May 16-24. 

Rural Life Sunday, May 18. 

Jefferson Davis’ Birthday, June 3. 


Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, 


Sept. 29-Oct. 5 

Pan American Cotton Congress, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Oct. 6-10. 

National Dairy Show, Memphis, Tenn., 
Oct. 11-18. 

Full Moon, May 11; new, May 26. 


















Champion Dorset ewe at the 1940 Indj- 
ana State Fair, fitted and shown by 
J. R. Henderson, owner and manager of 
the Valley View Farm, Hickory, Penn. 






A prominent breeder of Dorsets and a 
successful showman, J. R. Henderson 
as secretary-treasurer of the Continental 
Dorset Club, is actively interested in 
America’s only organization for the reg. 
istry of Dorset Sheep. 

Good shepherds, keenly aware of the 
importance and true thriftiness in de. 
manding first of all, dependability, have 
established. the effectiveness of Nema 
Worm Capsules through years of con. 
tinued use. Scientifically prepared, easy 
to give, dependable, nf g low in cost, 


















































































Nema Worm Capsules are available in ¥ 
various sizes for animals of different ct 
FREE ages and weights. tie 
Send for the new, helpful book. 
aie let No. 650 on the worming o be 
BOOKLET livestock, dogs and foxes, ar 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-64-E co 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH, 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products do 
Fa 
a a) 
Co 
hai 
FOR SALE! 52 
Have you heard of them? An Opportunity yea 
Farm, to earn that name, must have: ade- in 
quate, sound, well-painted buildings; im- g 
proved soil with good drainage; expertly ope 
planned crop rotation, and it must be a age 
going concern. If you're 8 
interested in the purchase few 
of a farm, write or cali- $60 
1/ S.G. Layton, Metropolitan 
Za, Life Insurance Co., 2065 ulai 
= Blossom St., Columbia, vest 
South Carolina. foie 
BROKERS COOPERATION WELCOMED do | 
| Tan; 
WITH BIG MONEY MAKING PLAN Bowe 
ably 
“ 
( 
bous 
smal 
pe your me boss. for 5 
inet oh euulae talar 
and repeat fast. iy 
Cosmetics, Medi- |p Fre 
cines, Flavorings, 
many others. John 
Get Started N 
This is ros of the these 
most amazing, L. | 
Se ole cee ae th 
Write Today!” ) oe 
COLLINS LABORATORIES Ing to 
Dept. PG, Memphis, Tenn. 


































and Make up to $12 


@ Let me send you a fine all-wool union 
FREE OF ONE PENNY COST. 
easy plan and show the suit to your 


to $12 in a day easily. Partial Plen.* 
experience—no house-to-house canvassing neem 


Send for Samples—FREE OF 
Write today for FREE details. ACTUAL 

and’ ‘sure-fire’’ money-getting plans. Send 
H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAI 
500 S. Threep St., Dept. S-223, 








































Redmont Hotell 


Birmingham’s Most Modern Hotel 
FRANK M. WOODS, Manager 
ALSO 
THE SARASOTA, SARASOTA, 
THE REICH GADSDEN, 
THE PRINTUP, GADSDEN, 
Under Same Management —Direction of A. Ps 
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Want to Sell to Uncle Sam? 


YATHE new buying program 
4 which became effective April 15 
will make it possible for producers 
of fresh fruits and vegetables to sell 
direct to the U. S. Army. Every day 
the army is buying about a million 

unds of meat, 600,000 pounds of 

tatoes, 500,000 pounds of fresh 
fruit, $50,000 worth of bread, and 
500 tons of fresh vegetables. 

Full consideration and preference 
ig to be given locally produced vege- 
tables and fruits, where such products 
meet requirements as to quality, 
packaging, quantity, and delivery. 

The army wants to give the indi- 
yidual grower every chance to sell 
to it direct and where individuals 
cannot supply needs, several growers 
may find it possible to cooperatively 
make bids. In general, these things 
should be kept in mind: 


1. Purchases will be made, whenever 
possible, in truck load or carlot quantities 
and must meet army specifications. 


submitted and goods 
Parties 


2. Bids must be 
will be bought on contract from 
who can guarantee delivery. 

3. The lowest bid, other things being 
equal, will get the business. 

For the producer interested in bid- 
ding for army orders the best advice 
is to contact the Purchasing and Con- 
tracting Officer, Quartermaster Mar- 
ket Center, U. S. Army, at whatever 
of the following points he would 
like to sell: 

Columbia, S. C. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

John A. Martin, chief of the perish- 
able foods section, emphasizes this: 


Savannah, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


The big thing is to keep in touch with 
your buying office. Go in and get acquaint- 
ed with the men there. Let them know 
what you have to offer and when you 
are going to be able to offer it. Keep in- 
formed about their present and future re- 
quirements. Go to them well in advance 
of the time when your products will be 
ready to market; 10 days ahead of time, 
or 30 days if possible. 


Fair Charges for Combining 


"€IN connection with Mr. Reed’s 
‘J special feature on combine har- 
vesting (page 12) these reports on 
charges for custom work from sec- 
tions where the combine has already 
become common equipment will, we 
are sure, be of interest to many other 
communities. 

“Very little harvesting here is 
done on a toll basis,” writes Master 
Farmer Floyd H. Tabor, Houston 
County, Ga., near Ft. Valley. 

“Practically all combining is 
handled on a per-acre charge of from 
$2.50 to $3,” he says. “Ten or 12 
years ago a few large combines, cost- 
ing around $1,500, were owned and 
operated by farmers with large acre- 
ages in small grain. During the last 
few years smaller machines costing 
$600 to $800 have become quite pop- 
ular. They are better all-crop har- 
vesters and are owned by farmers 
with small acreages. Most of them 
do considerable custom work. Ar- 
fangements with combine operators 
are generally made about 2 or 3 
weeks prior to harvest. A few prob- 
ably make arrangements sooner. 

“Combines in our section are 
bought primarily for harvesting 
small grains but they are also used 
for soybeans, cowpeas, lespedeza, cro- 
talaria, and other such crops.” 

From North Georgia, County Agent 
John Anderson of Jackson sends us 
these common rules: 

I. Some of our farmers contact combine 


Operators in the fall when they are prepar- 
ing to plant, while others trust to luck for 


last-minute contacts. Over 50 per cent wait 
for last-minute contacts. 

2. The general practice is to pay one- 
fifth of the grain as toll for cutting and 
threshing, or $1.50 for cutting and one- 
tenth for threshing. In some instances as 
much as one-fourth toll may be charged 
for the full job if the grain is poor and 
land rough. 

3. Usually lespedeza is harvested for one- 
third of the seed. If the stand is not good 
and the ground is rough, the farmer may 
pay as much as one-half. 

4. We keep a list of operators 
combines are available for custom 
posted on the bulletin board. 

“Our combine operators feel that 
in general the toll method is fairer 
than cash,” reports County Agent 
G. B. Phillips of Limestone, in the 
Tennesee Valley of North Alabama. 
He lists the crops most commonly 
harvested, and charges as follows: 


whose 
work 


Lespedeza—one-third 

Crimson clover—one-third 

Oats, wheat, crotalaria—one-fourth 

Soybeans—one-third 

Peas—one-third 

Sorghum seed—one-fourth 

About pasture crops, Mr. Phillips 

“cc ° 

says: “Some of our best farmers 
have saved seed from permanent 
pastures which include bluegrass, 
white clover, orchard grass, and hop 
clover. One method has been to mow 
the growth and let it dry out after 
being raked up in windrows with a 
side-delivery rake and then combine 
it with a pick-up attachment. The 
method where growth is not too rank 
is to use a combine directly.” 

“ny me . 

Growers usually contact combine 
operators in advance of the harvest- 
ing season to make engagements.” 


Mart Harkins, Fayette County, Ala., harvesting crimson clover seed 


for his neighbor, Isadore Roberts, on a share-the-seed_ basis. 


Mr. 


Harkins’ charges range from one-fourth to one-third of the seed, 
depending upon distance traveled and general conditions of the field. 


Pie eee 
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0 « « produces MORE 
by feeding 


Dried Cit 


NV R. W. J. EZELL, owner of Walnut 
~ Grove Farm at Birmingham and 
former president of the Alabama Jersey 
Breeders Association, is one of the many 
progressive dairymen who have proved the 
advantages of Dried Citrus Pulp for eco- 
nomical milk production. Says Mr. Ezell: 


“After feeding Dried Citrus Pulp for 
three years, we believe it is one of the 
greatest feeds where more milk is wanted 


MILK at LESS COST 


rus Pulp! 


Take a tip from leading dairymen 
and feed Dried Citrus Pulp for extra 
milk profits. If you’re already using 
it, increase the daily amount and 
watch milk production rise! Get Cit- 
rus Pulp from your dealer tomorrow. 


ITRUS PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION 


(CITRUS PULP DIVISION) 


we 





at lower feed costs. We came to this con- 
clusion after feeding it both to our test 
barn and regular milkers. Their hair is full 
of life, eyes are bright and appetite always 


good 


Dried Citrus Pulp is bulky, succulent — 
and it costs you less than similar pulps. 


Name 


DEPT. PF-2, BOX 308, ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Please show me how leading dairymen are 
increasing milk profits with Dried Citrus Pulp. 





P. 0. 


Street or R. F. D. 











lo. of Cows 











LISTED below are 
facturers whose products are 
advertised in this issue. 
free 
booklets, etc., offered by those 


formation about 


Advertiser Page 


ey ee 
A. C. Spark Plug 
Division, G.M.C. 
*American Memorial Co... 
American Pad & Textile Co. 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 
i 
Bauer & Black (Blue Jay) 


Bethlehem Steel Company 
*Burpee Can Sealer Co... 
—C— 
California Fruit Growers 
Exchange .. ; 
Cat’s Paw Rubber Co.... 
Centaur Company ee 
Champion Spark Plug Co.. 
Chevrolet Motor 
Division, G.M.C, 
Chilean Nitrate Edu- 
cational Bureau see 
*Citrus Processors Ass’n.... 
Clorox Chemical Co......... 
Clyde Collins Laboratories. . . 
*Cole Mfg. Company. . 
*Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Crown Music Company. . : 
Crown Overall Mfg. Co...... 


ionic 
*Decatur Pump Co.. 
*Deere & Company, Inc. 
De Laval Separator Co. 
Dodge Division, Chrysle 
Corp. (Cars) ’ : 
iiss 
Electric Storage 
Battery Company eee 
*Empire Monument Co..... 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 


ae as 


Famous Products Company 
Ferguson-Sherman Mfg. Corp. 
Figaro Company ; ere 
*Firestone Tire & Rubber Co... 
*Florence Stove Company 

Ford Motor Co, (Cars)...... 15 
*Frick Company . ices ae 
Frontier Asthma Company.... 37 


manu- 


For in- 
samples, 


Advertiser 


pa ae 
General Bandages, Ine. 
General Foods Corp. 
(Calumet Baking Powder) . 
General Foods Corp, 
(Sure-Jell) Pik aed 
*General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. > | 
General Motors Truck & 
Coach Div., G.M.C.. 
Geppert Studios 
*H. Clay Glover Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Great A. & P. Tea Ca. ...5; 


Gulf Oil Corp. (Live- 
stock Spray) 
jj. 
Hastings Mfg. Company 
*Huenefeld Company 


Hulman & Company (Clabber 


Girl Baking Powder) 


Hygienic Products Co........ . 


International Harvester Co... 


*International Memorial Co. 
*International Typewriter 
meen. ov trk- 3 6%.s 


—K— 
*Kerr Glass Mfg. Co........ 
Keystone Laboratories 
Be sd 


*Lafayette Radio Corp. 
*Lehn & Fink Products 
Corp. (Lysol) 


Lever Brothers Co, (Rinso) . Kg 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.. 
Thomas J. Lipton, Ine....... 


Loew’s, Inc. (M.G.M.).... 
Lucky Heart Company 


—Ma 


McCormick Sales Company... 


*Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


*Mexican-American Hat Co.... 


mee Ba 


*Nashville Auto-Diesel School. 
*National Pressure Cooker Co.. 


*These advertisers offer free samples, booklets or information. 


Page 


43 
36 


39 


marked with *, consult the ad on 
the page indicated and write to 
the address given. 
we guarantee our advertisers re- 


liable (see page 21). 


Remember, 


Advertiser Page 
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*Parke, Davis & Company 
*Perfection Stove Company.... 
Picture Ring Company 
Pierce’s Medicines, Ine. 
Plough, Ine. (Penetro) 
Plymouth Div., Chrysler 

Corp. i ses 
Pontiac Motor Division 

se) ery . . 
Progress Tailoring Company. . 


—R— 
Ray-Zem Laboratories 
Redmont Hotel 
*Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co... . 
Rob Studios ... 
*Rumford Chemical Werks 


pt OES 
*Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
Scholl Mfg. Company 
Science & Mechanics 
Harold Somers, Inc. j 
*Southern Art Stone Company 
*Standard Milling Company 
Stonefield Corp. i eek 
Studebaker Corp. (Cars).....°2 
ee 


Tintz Company . 
Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp. RS 

iltliae 

*U. S. Marble & Granite Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp. 
pox tae 

Valmor Products Co.. 
| 


Walker Remedy Co. . 

*Walton Supply Company...... 
Wheeling Corrugating Co..... 
Wilson Chemical Company... . 

*Winchester Repeating 

Arms Company, Ine. 


pe 
W. F. Young, Inec...... 6.5.6 











Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks largely depends 
upon proper care and management. Readers 
are warned to exercise every sanitary precaution 
and beware of infection in the drinking water. 
Baby chicks must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbor germs. Drink- 
ing water often becomes infected with disease 
germs and may spread disease through your en- 
tire flock and cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait un- 
til you lose half your chicks. Use preventive 
methods. Give Walko Tablets in all drinking 
water from the time chicks are out of the shell 
and you won't lose one where you have lost 
dozens. 


Remarkable Success Raising 


Baby Chicks 
“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many losing 
their little chicks, so thought I would tell my 
expericnce. I used to lose a great many of the 
little downy fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discouraged. As 
a last resort I tried Walko Tablets. I used two 
50c boxes, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after using the 
Tablets and my chickens were larger and 
healthier than ever before.”—Mrs. C. M. Brad- 


shaw, Diagonal, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 

Buy a package of Walko Tablets today at 
your druggist or poultry supply dealer. Give 
them in all drinking water from the time chicks 
are out of the shell. Satisfy yourself as have 
thousands of others who depend on Walko Tab- 
lets year after year in raising their little chicks. 
You buy Walko Tablets entirely at our risk. We 
guarantee to refund your money promptly if 
you don’t find them the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Waterloo Savings Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. Sent direct 
postpaid if your dealer can not supply you. Price 
50c and $1.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 294, Waterloo, Iowa 
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FOR GREATER BROILER PROFIT 


We have “gone the limit” to produce 
strong, healthy chicks that would LIVE and 
GROW fast. Our BARRED HALLCROSS, 
developed specifically for Broiler Raising, 
have proven by their LIVEABILITY to be 
real profit makers. Bred for Vigor, Early 
Feathering and Rapidity of Growth, they 
will develop into heavy-meated broilers. 
Another excellent chick for the broiler 
raiser is our HALLCROSS BABY COCK- 
EREL of the sex-linked (Red-Rock) cross, 
All chicks from Pullorum Free stock by 
state test, shipped prepaid and guaranteed 
100% live delivery, ORDER YOURS 


TODAY. 
for our Free cata- 
SEND log which contains 
more __ information 
on PROFITABLE Broiler 
Raising with Hall’s Chicks, 
HALL BROTHERS HATCHERY, INC. 
BOX 10, WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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s 
HowToRaiseTurkeys 
You must keep turkeys from dying te 
make money. Ray-Zem is used by thou- 
sands to keep down losses. Money back 
if not satisfied. Trial size $1; % gallon 
$3.75; gallon $7. gallon is enough for 
ate, tarmens. Order now. C.O.D. if you 
wish. ™ 


RAY-ZEM LABORATORIES 
Bex D. Hudson, Wisc. 
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Poultry Care for Producing 
Bigger Profits 


Spring Eggs in Fall 


NWA EGG storage usually starts in 
K:4 March and continues through 
June and July. After early August, 
the movement is out of storage and 
withdrawals are heaviest in Novem- 
ber and December. 

Producers and consumers both 
benefit by legitimate cold storage of 
eggs. Through the storage of eggs 
there is a demand in the spring for 





By D. F. 
KING 


Poultry Husbandman, 
Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 





the surplus, resulting in better prices 
to producers, and in the fall and 
winter there is a large supply of 
wholesome eggs available at prices 
within the reach of consumers. 
“Without cold storage, eggs 
would hardly be worth enough in 
spring to make it worth while to 
gather them,” says R. R. Slocum, 
marketing specialist, in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1378. “In the fall, if it were 
not for cold storage eggs, the supply 
would be far from sufficient to meet 
the demand, and the price would be 
so high as to be prohibitive to most 
consumers.” The cold storage of 
eggs is a needed market function. 


Hawk Control 


TWO kinds of hawks, usually 
known as the large and small 
blue darter, are often very trouble- 
some at this season. Perhaps one of 
the best ways to get rid of them is to 
fix a covered place near the chickens 
in which to hide and shoot the hawk 
that is actually catching the chick- 
ens. Many hawks are beneficial and 
only those causing trouble should be 
killed. Hawks usually return to the 
chicken yard daily at the same time 
once they get started. This makes 
them easier to shoot. 

If no trees are close to the chicken 
pens, a steel trap on top of a high 
pole will often catch the hawk. 
Hawks like to rest on some high ob- 
ject just before they swoop down to 
make their kill. Suitable martin 
nests of gourds, cans, etc., near the 
chicken house are very helpful. 
Martins will drive hawks away from 
their nests with great speed. 

An old remedy is to feed or paint 





the feathers of chickens with nux 
vomica. This is a deadly poison, but 
chickens can tolerate rather large 
doses in comparison to hawks, dogs, 
and humans. While this method is 
used quite extensively, no definite 
reports of effectiveness are available. 

Many types of scarecrows have 
been used, but usually they are effec- 
tive for only short periods. 


Broody Hens 


EVERY time a farm hen goes 
24 broody it costs the owner the loss 
of a dozen eggs. Some strains of 
heavy breed chickens are relatively 
free of broodiness but on most farms 
it is a problem. 

To successfully break a hen from 
setting she should be fastened in a 
coop with a wire or slatted bottom 
and fed liberally on laying mash. 
Many farmers make a mistake of 
shutting the hens up without feed 
or water and otherwise mistreat 
them so that even though the hen 
does ‘stop setting, she is in no condi- 
tion to lay again for several weeks. 
If hens are caught the first night 
they remain on the nest they can 
usually be broken from broodiness 
in 3 to 5 days. 


Stop, Look, Listen! 


ma] WATER composes about two- 

:Athirds of a whole egg, or about 
three-fourths of the edible portion 
of an egg. Hens can live longer 
without food than they can without 
water, and for high egg production 
plenty of clean, fresh water is essen- 
tial. 

B. W. Heywang of the U.S.D.A. 
found that 100 Leghorn hens kept 
at Glendale, Ariz., consumed an ay- 
erage of 5 gallons of water per day, 
Rhode Island Reds, 5% gallons. It 
is very doubtful if farm hens which, 
in many cases, have to drink out of 
mudholes, creeks, and inadequate 
containers get this much water. Why 
not stop and consider this a moment, 
look at the broken trough or leaky 
pans and repair them, then /isten to 
the hens cackle as they produce more 


eggs. 


Summer Green Feeds 
GROWING chickens should 


§ have an abundance of green feed 
throughout the summer as it stimu- 
lates growth, reduces feed cost, and 


builds healthy, strong-bodied pullets. 











SUMMER GREEN FEED PROGRAM 


Planting Seed Planting Grazing Grazing 

Crop Date Per Acre Method Height (In.) Period 

Soybeans (Otootan)... Apr.-June 8-10 qts. in rows 6-10 July-Oct. 

Cowpeas (Brabham).. Apr.-June 2-4 pks. in rows or 6-10 June-Oct. 
broadcast 

Sudan gfass........ies6r Apr.-June 20-30 Ibs. in rows or 8 Apr.-Oct. 
broadcast 

Kudzu.......................... Feb.-Mar. 600-1,000 crowns set crowns 6-8 2nd year 

in checks Mar.-Nov. 

Lespedeza (Korean)... Feb.-Mar. 20-25 Ibs. broadcast 3-4 May-Sept. 








Use Dr. Salsbury's Rakos 


@ Use this highly astringent liquid as first 
aid immediately at the first indication of 


dreaded Coccidiosis. Watch for those tel]. 
tale signs—droopy wings, huddling ang 


shivering, loss of appetite, bloody or 
watery droppings. Neglect can be very 
serious—so act UICKLY! Iso use 


sanitation and litter spray to kill Coccidia, 

It is easy to use. erely mix RAKOS 
with grain. Get a bottle today from your 
local hatchery, druggist, feed or produce 
store which is a member of Dr. Salsbury’s 
Poultry Health Service. 

FEED DR. SALSBURY’S AVI-TAB as 
a flock conditioner to birds hit 
by Coccidiosis. 


Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories 
Charles City, lowa 












PROFIT 


HUBBARD’S "S250 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Pedigreed Breeding 
gives every chick the 
“profit-making” blood 
line. They live, grow 
fast, lay well. Officially 
Pullorum passed. 30- 
day Guarantee. Sexed 
and Cross Rock chicks 
available. Write for 
catalog. 


Hubbard Farms 


BoxGis, WALPOLE, N.H, 











DASH IN FEATHERS.. xB 
SPREAD ON ROOSTS 











YEAR Ff ND 
For MORE EGGS and GREATER PROFITS get out 
oe ae big money making strains. From one of America’s 
finest poultry bre ing institutions. $1 70 
CHIC. per 100 books order. FREE CATLOG. $ 


BOOTH FARMS, 43°, CLINTON, MO wn 





COLONIAL CUTS PRICES 


Hatches daily. All leading breeds. Also sexed chicks and 
hybrids. World’s largest production means real cut pricesoa 
lowest priced Standard grade up to R. O. P. Peticreed sired. 
Big colored almanac free. COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Box 685, Pleasant Hill, Mo. or Box 685, Cullman, Alt 











Yours - - 
$20 to $50 Every Week 


Yes, you can earn a steady income and be 
independent and your own boss. We help 
you and there is no cost for necessary work- 
ing supplies to sell and collect among 
farmers and their families. 

Earn from $20.00 to $50.00 and more 10 
pleasant outdoor work, and right in yout 
own county or section of the state. It just 
depends upon you as to how much you ear. 


Do not apply unless you are over 21 
years old. If you have a car and are 
willing to travel a day or two each week 
so much the better and the bigget 
your earnings. 


Write Today 


Be the first to write for an appointment #® 
your community—just give your sales & 
perience if any—whether you have a cat am 
how much time you can give to a pro 
and pleasant job, 


Write Agency Department 
The PROGRESSIVE FAR! 
Address Office Nearest You 


RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. BIRMINGHAM, 
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Scratchings From My Chicks 


™@ MAY 2.—My February-hatched 
eB cockerels weigh around 2% 
unds, the best size to market to 
advantage. I sold 15 last week for 
25 cents a pound; not a great sum, 
to be sure, but it helps pay the feed 
pill! Now that the birds are on range, 
the feed bill is not so high. 

May 5.—Today we scrubbed the 
roosting quarters with a strong solu- 


By KATHRYN W. ANDERSON 


tion of lye water. Tomorrow after 
they have dried out we'll sprinkle 
the roosts with a mite repellent. 

May 6.—Today we put fresh straw 
on the floors we had scrubbed yes- 
terday; put back the freshly —scrub- 
bed water fountains and_ feeders. 
Cleanliness, I find, pays bigger divi- 
dends than any other single thing in 
handling poultry! 

May 12.—Our assistant county 
agent vaccinated my pullets today. 
[And that vaccinating the pullets and 
having them tested pays in more 
ways than one. I can sell eggs to the 


hatchery at a good premium, and 
since I started this practice I haven't 
lost a chick with sorehead or pul- 
lorum either. 

May 14.—Am giving the pullets a 
round of worming mash, as a pre- 
ventive. If they had been badly in- 
fested with worms, I would have 
used the individual treatmert. Last 
night we took each one off the roost 
and put a drop of louse exterminator 
under each wing and on the head. 
With all this defense program under 
way, eggs should bring a good price 
this fall, and I’m not taking any 
chance on having sick, lousy, or mite- 
infested birds that won’t lay! 


May 28.—The last of my cocker 
els went to market this morning. I 
have a few hatched April 18, but we 
will use them at home. Now that I 
have water piped to the chicken 
house, I’m using float valves in water 
fountain. When the water drops to 
a certain level, the faucet automati- 
cally turns on and fills the pan, then 
turns itself off. I've found that chicks 
must have plenty of clean fresh water. 


Don’t You Believe It! 


W4. AMONG chicken raisers as well 
Mas in other fields, it is often as 
beneficial to know what is wrong or 
what not to do as what is right. 


MANY believe there is a differ- 
ence in the food value of white- and 
brown-shelled eggs. This is not true. 
When the hens producing the re- 
spective eggs are of similar breed- 
ing and get the same feed, there is 
no difference in the quality or value. 


DO YOU think hens will lay bet- 
ter if there is a nest egg left in the 
nest? While hens prefer nests with 
one or more eggs, there is nothing to 
indicate that they will not lay just 
as well in empty nests. In fact, 
gathering eggs often has been found 
to cause birds to lay more eggs. 


MANY farmers think that liming 
or plowing the ground aids in destroy- 
ing disease germs. The opposite is 
perhaps more nearly correct. The sun 
is our most effective germ-killing 
agent, and when organisms are cov- 
ered, the sun cannot strike them and 
they will live in the soil for a long 
time. 


OFTEN folks keep chickens sev- 
tral years old, thinking that, like 
cows and other animals, they do bet- 





ter during their second or third year 
of production. Chickens lay best 
their first year of production and de- 
crease about 20 per cent each year 
thereafter. 


SOME farmers plant “chicken 
corn” especially for the poultry flock. 
It has been shown by research work 
that chicken corn does not have the 
feeding value of regular corn, and 
often it yields less feed per acre. 


IT IS an old custom to “pip” 
chicks. This practice neither aids or 
injures the chicks. If the pip is left 
alone it drops off in a day or two of 
its own accord. 


CITY folks quite often get the idea 
that one can keep chickens com- 
mercially on a small area. This has 
been done in a few cases, but profit- 
able poultry production in most 
cases requires farm conditions and 
lots of land. One should have at 
least 1 acre for each 100 hens kept. 


SOREHEAD is thought by many 
to be caused by hens eating water- 
melon rinds. It is caused by a small 
organism and watermelons do not 
necessarily have anything to do with 
its presence. It can be prevented by 
vaccination. D. F. King. 


Turkey Nests in Barrels 


RJSEVERAL Alabama _— turkey 
kA producers and the poultry de- 
partment of Tuskegee Institute are 
utilizing flour, soap, and sugar bar- 























rels in providing nesting places for 
turkeys. The frame is made to fit 
tightly over the top of the barrel with 
a 12-inch square hole in the center. 
Notice that the barrel is turned on 
the side. One barrel is used for each 
two turkey hens. To protect a set- 
ting hen and the eggs against preda- 
tory animals, a screen wire door is fit- 
ted over the opening to be closed 
at night. 

These barrels have given satisfac- 
tory results at Tuskegee for eight 
years. LOO 8, 


Turkey nest made of barrel and a 
few pieces of lumber at practically 
no cost and with little labor. 


For 










Users Know It Best 


“Il have, as you know, been using 

your Starting, Growing and Laying 

Mashes for some eight years, with 
most satisfactory results.’’ 

illiam_P. Wylie, Jr., 

Thompson, Ala, 


“This winter we bought-baby chicks 
and fed them your Super Quality 
Starting and Growing Mashes, They 
did better than any of our chicks 
have ever done and we raised 99 
So cent of them. Your feed can’t 
e beat.” J - Bratcher, 

Hull, Ga. 


“Have been using Standard Mill- 

ing Company’s Super Quality Start- 

ing, Growing, Laying and Breed- 

ing Mashes for the past eight years 
with excellent results.” 

Mrs. L. W. Arnold, 

Covington, Ga, 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me 
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Grows BIG Birds 


The extra proteins, vitamins and minerals in SUPER 
QUALITY GROWING MASH fortifies it to spur the 
growth of big-framed birds. Builds strong bones, aids 
full feathering and promotes vigorous health. Grows 
both pullets and fryers fast, when fed with grains. 


Early Production Help 


Fed when birds are between 6 and 16 weeks old SUPER 
QUALITY GROWING MASH helps prepare spring 
pullets for early fall production, when egg prices are 
usually highest. Improper feeding at this riod is 
often the cause of delayed production and profit losses. 


Save Up to $1.00 a Bag! 


Our cash sales policy enables you to save up to $1.00 
a bag on highest quality poultry, dairy, hog and horse 
feeds, because you don’t pay collection costs or credit 


losses. 
Get Our Mill Prices 


The coupon below, or a post card, will bring you our 
current Mill Price List, showing our low freight-pre- 
paid prices, and the name of your nearest SUPER 
QUALITY Dealer. Mail it today! 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 
6-D Fairlie St., Atlanta, Ga. 


your current Mill Price List and 











name of your nearest dealer. I am raising chicks, 
Name 

| pT ON SRR lee a eee 

_ R.F.D. State 
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Fast Growth and 
— . Early Production 


EXTRA PROTEIN-MINERAL 
AND VITAMIN FORTIFIED 


For Production and Profit Use 
SUPER QUALITY LAYING 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY, 
6-D Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Chix are Hatched, ATZ’S Will Hatch T 


Flocks Blood ‘Tested, fall of 1940, 


diseases in Baby Chix. 


We Hatch All Popular Varieties. 
specialize in SEXING. 


hatching each Monday and Thursday. 


livability guarantee. 
colors and prices. 


received. 
e 


Our output of 300,000 
chix weekly is evidence of 
satisfied customers and 
efficient service. 

é 


Dept. 6, Huntingburg, 


Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 


hem 


for 


B.W.D. and Typhoid the most dreaded 


We 


Our prices are always in line. Thousands 


We 


guarantee live delivery prepaid and carry a 
Write for catalogue in 
Mail answered same day 





ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES, 


Ind. 





qu 4GUSTA B. ATZ 














CONTEST WINNERS. 
records mad 





by customers. 













@ Order Now! Quick Service on 
EASY-TO-RAISE RIVERSIDE 


18 popular U. S. APPROVED and U. 8S. PULLORUM-TESTED breeds... 
and cockerels or as hatched. Started chicks. 
We give a special discount for early orders. 

Beautiful Catalog FREE!! 


THAT BRING YOU A CASH 
INCOME .. . PREMIUM 
PRICES for EGGS and MEAT 
sexed or aid 
h i ded. Many from YIN 
Our chicks closely gra RR ng Bye Fag hE ow 


CHICKS 




























10c a word 
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GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION 


Circulation 203,626 


$10 per inch 


Mississippi Valley Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch. 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition—l3c a word, $13.00 per inch, 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


For Sale—-Large Farms, easy terms, low interest rate. 
NN. 


Elliot Pool, Raleigh, 





ee 
Louisiana 
See The Highlands of Louisiana where land can be 
bought on terms like rent. Descriptive book sent upon 
request. Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 876 R. A. 
Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





North Carolina 

107 Acre Farm—85 acres in cultivation, 23 acre cot- 
ton allotment. Good dwelling, water, lights, sewerage, ¢ 
tenant houses, good orchard. Land in high state cultiva- 
tion. No boll weevils, 19 acres in 1940 made 38 bales 
cotton. Prefer selling crop, stock, tools, ete. Anyone 
not having $10,000.00 cash for down payment need not 
answer ad. P.O. Box 427, Kings Mountain, N. C. 





Texas 
Southeast Texas —- Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, and 
San Augustine Counties, in the diversified farming belt 
where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back-to-the- 
farm movement and live at home. For prices, terms, 


location, etc., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum Building, 
Houston, Texas. 








NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 





Vegetable Plants 


FIELD GROWN PLANTS—Millions Now Ready— 
Good size, well rooted; full count—50 to bunch. 
Select varieties; labe led separate; packed carefully 
with damp moss to roots. Good delivery. 

TOMATO—FEarliana, June Pink, Stone, Baltimore, 
Bonny Best, Marglobe, Stokesdale Rutgers and 
Pritchards—Postpaid: 50, 25c; 100, 35e; 300, 75c; 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. Express: $1.00 thousand. 
Oxheart and Beefsteak varieties, 5c hundred higher. 

BEET—Detroit Dark Red. Same price as tomatoes. 

CABBAGE—New Crop—Jersey Wakefield, Charleston, 
Dutch and Copenhagen Postpaid: 100, 30ce; 300, 
60c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. oxpress: 60c thousand. 

ONIONS—Bermuda; Yellow and White or _ Crystal 
White Wax—Postpaid: 100, 25c; 200, 35c; 500, 60c; 
1,000, $1.00: Express: 60¢ thousand. 

PEPPERS — Ruby King, Ruby Giant, California 
Wonder, Pimiento, Chinese Giant, Hungarian’ Yel- 
low and Hot ite Cayenne—P. ostpaid: 50, 30c; 100, 
50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Express: $2.00 ‘thou- 
sand. 

EGGPLANTS—Black Beauty—Same price as peppers. 

POTATO—Porto Rico—Postpaid: 100, 35¢; 300, 75c; 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. Express: $1.50 thousand. 

E. A. GODWIN, LENOX, GEORGIA. 





Quality Plants—Flat Dutch, Golden Acre, Copenhagen, 
Marion Market Cabbage; Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda 
Onion; Collard and Beet—500, 50c; 1,000, 80c; 5,000, 

3.75. Pritchard, Marglobe, Rutgers Tomato -500, 80e; 
b 100, $6.25. Pepper and Eggplants—500, 

$1. 50°: 1,000, $2.75. Good plants and prompt shipment 

guaranteed. Lake Park Plant Farms, Lake Park, Ga. 








Tomato: Earliara, Marglobe, Pritchard and Baltimore 

500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Pepper: World Beater, 
California Wonder, Hungarian Wax and Cherry Hot—500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.60. Porto Rico Potato Plants—500, 80c; 
1,000, $1.50. Early and late Cabbage and Bermuda 
Onion Plants—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Southeastern 
Plant Co., Pitts, Georgia. 
Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand. 
Certified Marglobe, Break-’O-Day, Bonny Best, Stone 
Tomato Plants—$1.00 thousand. California Wonder, 
Ruby King Sweet Pepper; Cayenne Hot Pepper; Black 
Beauty Eggplants—$1.50 thousand. Prompt shipment, 
satisfaction guaranteed, Willie M. Carter, Surrency, 
Georgia. 








Government Inspected Porto Rico, also Nancy Hall 
Potato Plants, $1.50 thousand; 5 thousand ve. $1.25. 
All leading varieties Tomato Plants—500, Zoe; $1.00 
thousand. California Wonder, Ruby King Boveer Plants 
—500, $1.00; $1.50 thousand. _All varieties Cabbage, 
Onion Plants, 75¢ thousand, B. J. Morris & Son, Baxley, 
Georgia. 








Improved Government Inspected, Treated Red and Yel- 
low Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Triumph Potato 
Plants — $1.25 thousand. Marglobe, Break-’O-Day, 
Pritchard, Rutgers, Stones Tomato Plants—75c thousand. 
California Wonder, Ruby King, Pimiento Sweet Pepper, 
Cayenne and Red Chili Hot Pepper; Black Beauty and 
Florida High Bush Eggplants—35e hundred, prepaid; 
$1.25 thousand, not prepaid. We guarantee prompt _ship- 
ment and satisfaction or refund your money. L, Cy 
Page, Graham, Georgia. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


hen Received 


y W 
NANCY Tt AL LS, PORTO RICOS OR 
YELLOW YAI 





MS 
Lo ee T0090... 2.5: ov Mleee 
iv ery 3.50 0 See . 5.50 
RAR 
Our plants extra large and well rooted. Accurate 


count, safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


WILL ROGERS PLANT FARM 


Sharon, Tennessee, 





Inspected, treated Potato Plants—Red, Yellow Porto 





NANCY HALL AND PORTO RICAN 
POTATO PLANTS 


‘No Shipping Charges and No C.0.D, Fees 


By Prepaid Parcel, Post— 
600... .$1.00 1,000. .. .$1.65 2,000... .$3.00 
By Prepaid Express— 

2,000. ...000 $279 5,000........$6.00 
‘eeseentactie Count, Quality and your 
satisfaction on arrival. 


DUKE PLANT CO., Dresden, Tennessee 





Treated Porto Rico Potato 
Plants, tied with Government Tape—$1.60 thousand, 
delivered. 2,000 up, $1.50 thousand. Marglobe and 
Baltimore Tomato Plants, 80 cents thousand, delivered, 
2,000 up, 70 cents thousand. Moss packed, Leland 
Lightsey, Screven, Georgia. 


Government Inspected, 





Certified A Grade Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato 
Plants. Seed grown from vine cuttings, plants are well 
rooted and stocky. Prompt delivery, correct count, 
shipped in new special made and ventilated containers. 
$1.35 per thousand, postpaid. 900 bushels bedded. R. 
A. Engle, Purvis, Miss. 





Ricos, Poplarleaf, Early Triumphs, White Yams—$1.25 
thousand; Nigger Killers—30c hundred, $2.00 tk 

Tomatoes—Marglobe, Break-’O-Day, Baltimores, cone 
—0e hundred; 400, 60c; 75¢ thousand. Pepper—Cali- 


fornia Wonder, Ruby King, Pimiento Sweet; Long 
Cayenne Hot; Black Beauty Eggplants—30c hundred; 
300, 60c; $1.25 thousand. Hundreds prepaid, thousands 
not prepaid. Dewey Crosby, Graham, Georgia. 


Marglobe, Baltimore, Stone, Bonny Best, Break-’O- 
Day and Pritchard Tomato Plants—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.30. 
California Wonder, Ruby King, World Beater and 
Pimiento, also Hot Pepper—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, or 
30c hundred. Black Beauty and Florida High Bush 
Eggplants same price as pepper. Cabbage Plants—$1.00 
thousand. All plants above prepaid. Tomato Plants, 
express collect, 90c thousand; Pepper, $1.10 thousand. 
R. Chanclor, Pitts, Georgia. 








Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants — $1.75 thousand. 
Tomato Plants grown from Certified Seed: Marglobe, 
Pritchard, Rutgers, Baltimore — $1.00 thousand. Cali- 
fornia Wonder Pepper Plants—-$2.00 thousand or 25¢ 
hundred. Hot Pepper: Long Red Cayenne, same price. 
Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen, Flat Dutch, Wisconsin 
Hollander No. 8—75ec thousand. White Bermuda Onion 
Plants—75e thousand. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, 
Georgia. 





Write for prices on Schroer’s Better Vegetable Plants, 
Frostproof Spring grown Cabbage, leading varieties, 
also wilt resistant. Onion: Sweet Spanish, Prizetaker, 
Bermuda and Crystal Wax. Certified Tomato: Pritchard, 
Bonny Best, Rutgers, Brimmer, Stokesdale, Ponderosa, 
Marglobe, Greater Baltimore. Pepper, Eggplant, and 
Sweet Potato Plants. We guarantee good ‘plants and 
Prompt shipment. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Mountain Grown Master Marglobe, Earliana, Globe 
Tometoes; Savoy, Flat Dutch, Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage; Heading and Blue Stem Collard Plants. Price 
by mail prepaid—300, 65c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. By 
express—1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $3.75. Porto Rieo and 
Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 per thousand. All moss 
packed and shipped quick. Crows Nest Plant Farms, 
Mentone, Alabama. 








Tomato and Pepper Plants—Large stalky, well rooted, 
hand selected, roots mossed. Tomatoes: FEarliana, John 
Raer, Marglobe, Bonny Best, Stone, Early Jewel—200, 
60c; 300, 75¢e; 500, $1.00; $1,755, 2,000, $3.00. 
Pepper: Sweet, Hot—100, 40c; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2.00. All postpaid. Prompt shipment. Satis- 
feetson guaranteed. Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, 
exay, 





Porto Rico Potato Plants, tied with government tape— 
$1.50 \housand; 5 thousand lots, $1.40. Re ady May 
first. After 20th May, $1.30 t 
up, $1.20. All plants express collect. Prompt shipment. 
Like to get in with dealers using large orders each week. 
Hovis Lizhtsey, Screven, Georgia. 











Certified Jnnroved Red Skin Porto Rico Sweet Potato 
Plants—$1.50 per thousand. Marglobe Tomato Plants 
— $1.50 per thousand. All plants shipped express 
collect. We giye particular attention to all orders. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Brooks County Plant Farm, Bar- 
wick, Georgia. 





Certified Plants—Marglobe, Rutgers and Baltimore— 
$1.25 thousand. Improved Porto Rico Potatoes—$1.25 
thousand. Sweet and Hot Pepper—$2.00. thousand. Un- 
certified Tomatoes—$1.00 thousand. Prompt shipment. 
tardner’s Plant Farm, Pavo, Georgia. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


PAY WHEN RECEIVED — Nancy Hall or 
Porto ge is 
- -$3.50 


500... .&5¢ 1.30 
5,000 B. . up, ‘7 15 per 100." 
Our plants extra nice and hand selected. 
ell rooted, strong and vigorous. 
JONES PLANT FARM 





Sharon, Tennessee 





Fresh Plants—Porto Rico Potatoes, Improved—$1.25 
thousand. Tomatoes: Marglobe, Rytgers and Balti- 
more—$1.00 thousand. Sweet and Hot _Pepper—$2.00 
thousand. Twenty-four hour service. Farmer’s Plant 
Farm, Pavo, Georgia. 





Tomato Plants—Millions stocky, new land grown. from 
best seed, no disease—Marglobes, Baltimores, Break-’O- 
Days—75e thousand; 5,000, $3.00. Roots mossed, fresh 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., 
Fitzgerald, Georgia. 


All Varieties Cabbage, Collard, Onion and Tomato 
Plants—250, 45¢; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. 5,000 lots, 
$3.75. Potato Piants, all varieties—500, $1.00; 1,000, 
$1.50 by Mail or Express F.0.B. Valdosta Plant ‘Co.. 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


FIELD GROWN TOMATO PLANTS— 
Master Marglobe, Break-’O-Day, Rutger, 
Stone, John Baer, Brimmer—200, 50c; q 
75c; 1,000, $1.25. Roots packed moist, pre- 
paid, prompt shipment. 

L. L. BANKS, Ashville, Ala. 


Quality Fomete ¥iente--Bitionvest pe Rutgers, 
Pritchard-—500 $1. Spring grown 
Cabbage Plants, 75... "Yellow ond Pink ‘skin, Porto Rico 
Potato Plants, $1.50. Moss packed. L. P. Legg, Ash- 
burn, Georgia. 

















a Where P 10g 1essive Farmeis Buy and Sell 3 45c a word 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Kentucky-T: 





ALL FIVE EDITIONS 


8c a word, $8.00 per inch; 





Editi 
Texas Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; 





Vegetable Plants 
Grower and Shipper 
NANCY HALL AND PORTO RICO 
POTATO PLANTS 

SINCE 1920 


Ce $ .55 1,000.... $ 1.00 
2,000. occeecs 1.95 $000. ...000 2.85 
TOUS 3<5-9:s 0 495 10,000..... soa Gide 

ZHOU sisese ZaAd SO00D.... 0.006 46.00 
100,000. ...eeeee $91.00 


HAVE APPROXIMATELY 
10,000,000 
FOR SALE 


Twenty Years’ Experience Has Taught Me 
How To Grow and Ship GOOD Plants. 


LEONARD FREEMAN 
GLEASON, TENNESSEE 





Certified Piants—Tomatoes, Pepper, Sweet Potatoes. 
Cabbage, Onions. Mixed anyway. Shipped .0.D.— 
200, 50c; 700, $1.00; 1,000, $1.25. Leading varieties. 
Moss packed. Mid-Texas Plant Farm, Troup, Texas. 


~ 





Quality Plants—Marglobe, Rutgers and Baltimore To- 
mato Plants, $1.00 thousand. Improved Porto Rico 
Potatoes, 25 Hot and Sweet Pepper, $2.00. Satis- 
faction pt Tomato Plant Farm, Pavo, Ga. 








Moss Packed, Full Count Guaranteed. Tough Plants, 
Millions, Tomato: Marglobe, New Stone, Scarlet Globe. 
Pepper: Califorr Wonder Sweet. 1,000, 85ce; 100, 
25e, prepaid. E. M. Lightsey, Screven, Georgia. 











Potato Plants—Longvine Porto Rico, $1.50 per 1,000; 
Triumphs, South Carolina Copper Skin Sugar Yams and 
Bunch Porto Ricos, $1.75 per 1,000, postpaid. Hance- 
ville Plant Company, Route 2, Hanceville, Ala. 





Potato Plants—Millions Certified Pure and Improved 
Porto Rico Yams—$1.25 thousand; 5,000, $6.00. Roots 
mossed, fresh delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Georgia. 





Potato Plants—Nancy Hall or Porto Rico—500, Tic; 
1,000, $1.25. 5,000 or more, $1.00 thousand. Roots 
wrapped and shipped in ventilated box. Growing guide 
free. Adams Plant Co., Dresden, Tenn. 





Potato Plants—Longvine Porto Rico, $1.50 per 1,000; 
Triumphs, South Carolina Copper Skin Sugar Yams and 
Bunch Porto Rico, $1.75 per 1,000, postpaid. Auburn 
Weeks, Route 1, Cullman, Alabama. 





Moss packed, full count, government inspected genuine 
Red and Pink Porto Rico Plants, ready—1,000, $1.50. 
Tomato: Marglobe, New Stone—1,000, 75c; 100, 30c, 
prepaid. Paul Lightsey, Screven, Ga. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos, and those 
Good Yellow Yams. 


500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; 2,000, $2.50 


Guaranteeing Prompt Shipment, Big Tough 
Vigorous Plants, with safe arrival to you. 


GARRETT BROS., McKenzie, Tenn. 








$45 per inch 
Circulation 972,904 


Vegetable Plants 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
NANCY HALL AND PORTO RICO 


Strong, sturdy plants, roots mossed, shj 
in ventilated boxes, bped 











Prompt shipment, seed treated, 


MAYO TEMPLETON 


COMO, 





Large, Healthy Plants—Certified Redskin Pp 
—1,000, $1.25 by express, not prepaid; 


$2.00. 
Georgia. 


Prompt shipment. 





Long Vine Porto Rico Potato Plants and Copper. ma 
Yams—$1.30 thousand; 5,000 pber Sa 
Alabama P lant Co., 


Sugar 
thousand, postpaid. 








Certified Red, 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. 


TENNESSEE, 


or more, 
Cullman, Ala 


Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
$1.25 thousand; 10,000, $11.50, charges collect, tants 





Certified Heal Red, Py Porto Rico Potatoes— 
Hot Peppers— 
Georgia, 


1,000, $1.50. Tomatoes— 
1.15. ¢ abbage—60c, 


Sweet, 


Ww Sed Daniel, Tyty, 





strong plants. 1,00) 1.10; 2,500, 
10,000, $10.00. D. and C. Plant Co. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, ey Ricos. Fresh, 
0, $2.75; 





Certified Grade A Yeiiow Skin 
Plants, seed bedded, 


thousand, postpaid. L. R. Arnold, 


Porto Rico Potato 
grown from vine cuttings—$1,59 
Purvis, 





Pure Red Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants — $1,099 
Cannot ship to Ala- 
Leon Gaff, Route 3, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


thousand. Government inspected. 


bama. 





Millions of Good 
PLANTS 
Pay When Received. Free Cultivating Guide, 
Full Count Guaranteed, 
NANCY HALLS OR PORTO RICOS 


5,000 and over, $1.15 
10,000 and up, $1.00 Per. 


POTATO 
Roots Wrapped, 


500, 75c; 1,000, 
per thousand; 


$1.25; 


DIXIE PLANT FARM 


Sharon, 


Tennessee, 





Government Inspected Porto Ricos, 


Boons, $2.00, delivered. 


Crow, Route 2, Gainesville, Ga. 


$1.60 thousand; 
Large lots cheaper, collect. A, 





orto Rice 
postpaid, 
Sunnyview Farm, Blackshear, 


Prepa 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald. Ge 


5,000, $5.25: 
Heaaen. Tenn. 


Miss. 





Government _ Inspected 
Rico Potato Plants, 


Herrington, Route 2, Odum, 


Improved Red 
$1.50 thousand, 


Georgia. 


Skin Porto 
f.o.b. 





Cabbage, Onion and Collard Plants, 
Pepper and Eggplants, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


$1.00; Potato, 
Dorris Plant Co., 


75c; Tomato, 
$1.50 per 1,000, 





Wright’s Potato Plants Now Heady — Eps nie. Red 
; 1,000, 


Velvet, Nancy Halls—500, 75e 


collect. 


J. R. Wright, Omaha, Texas. 


$1.25, 





NANCY HALL _ PORTO webs 


500... 50e 1,0 85c 


5,000 


10,000 and up 75c per 1,000 


Cash With Order. 


JOE NEWBERRY 


Paris, Tennessee. 





Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, Porto Rico, Dooley Yam. 
Re Yellow Yams, 
Sweets Potato Plants—500, $1.15; 1,000, $1.75 delivered 


Bliss, Southern Queens, 


Geo. M. Denson, New Site, Miss. 





Tomato Plants—Marglobe, Bonny, 


Stone, Meee 


Baltimore, roots mossed, prepaid—500, 75c; 1,000, 


John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Georgia. 





Delivered—Porto Rico Potato Plants, 
$1.20 thousand. 


Marglobe, Baltimore Tomato, 
McDonald, Valdosta, Georgia. 


$1.40 thousand; 
as 





Certified Plants — Porto Rico Potatoes, $1.50 thou- 
sand; Marglobe and Baltimore Tomatoes, $1.00; Cali- 
fornia Wonder Pepper, $1.25. Quick Service. Vernon 
Plant Co., Alma, Georgia. 





Prepaid — Millions Treated Potato Plants—Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico. Parcel Post—$1.35 thousand; Ex- 
press—$1.20 thousand. Prompt shipment. Charley Mc- 
Gill, Gleason, Tennessee. 


Millions Naney Hall, Porto Rico Treated Plants — 
Guaranteed — 600, $1.00; 1,000, $1.35; 2,000, $2.60; 
5,000, $6.00. Dealers wanted. Gordon Plant Company, 
Dresden, Tennessee. 





Moss Packed Marglobe, New Stone Tonete i 
> 


1,000, 75c; 100, 25c, delivered. 
sey, Odum, Georgia. 


Prompt. 





POTATO PLANTS — Porto Rico, Triumph, 
Copper Skin—$1.25 per thousand. 


Porto Rico, Bunch Porto 


CUPP PLANT CO., 


Improves 
Rico—1,000, $1.0 

Certified Copper Skin—1,000, $1.75, prepaid. 
Cullman, Ala. 





Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid. 
Lewiston, Georgia. 


Pepper, 





Marglobe Tomato Plants, $1.00 thousand. Leading 
varieties Sweet Pepper, $1.00 thousand. Government 
Inspected Potatoes, $1.00 thousand. Mae Thornton, 
Screven, Georgia. 





Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants — 
Strong, well rooted, full count. 1,000, $1.10; 2,000, 
$2.15; 3,000, $3.25; 5,000, $5.25. J. C. Dellinger, 
Gleason Tennessee, 


South Carolina Copper Skin Sugar Yams Potato Plants. 
Olen Jordan, 


Certified—$1.60, postpaid. G. 
Cullman, Alabama. 





Nancy Hall, Porto Rico—500, 75c¢ 
up $1.15 per 1,000. 
Sharon, Tennessee. 


Prompt shipments. 





_ Field Grown Tomato Plants—$?.00 thousand, hig 





Certified Grade A Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—Seed grown from vine cuttings—$1.35 per thou- 
sand. Correct count, postpaid. E. W. Deaver, Purvis, 
Mississippi. 


PORTO yong NANCY HALLS—500, 65c; 
1,000, $1.05; 5,000, $5.00; 10,000, $9.50. Strong, 
well rooted plants. 


SHELBY PLANT FARMS 
Memphis, Tennessee. 








Longvine Porto Rico, $1.25 per thousand, prepaid; 
Copper Skin, $1.50, prepaid. V. H. Henry’s Plant 
Farm, Phone’ 757M2, Route 1, Cullman, Ala. 


Millions Treated Potato vipat - — Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico—1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.75; 10.060, $9.00. Prompt 
shipment. I. L. Dotson, Pin Rg gn th 





pa ell, Florida. 


.75; 25,000 over, $1.50. 





ee 
NANCY HALL and PORTO RICO O POTATO 


PLANTS — Price right on quality plants. 
$2.00. Prompt 
Shipment, ‘Count ‘and Quality Guaranteed. 


Dresden, Tent. 


600, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; 2,000, 


FARMERS EXCHANGE, 





Porto Rico and Triumph Potato Plant 
Hudson, Route 2 


sand, delivered. J. E. 
Alabama, 





Porto Rico Improved Potato Plants—Million 
Bristol Plant Company, 


spected—5,000, $5.00. 
Georgia, 





Treated Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants. $1.35 
th Marion Grissom, Gleason, 


prepaid, 





Inspected, Treated Porto Rico Plants—$1.55 thou- 
sand. Boons, $2.00, delivered. Larger lots cheaper. 
Lee Crow, Box 143, Route 2, Gainesville, Ga. 





$00.......-.$1.00 1,000. ....+. $19 
Delivered—Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.40 thousand: 
Marglobe, Baltimore Tomato Plants, $1.20 thousand. ; PORTO RICAN FARM ,,seutt 
Mack’s Plant Farm, Valdosta, Georgia. McKenzie, —_— 





BUNCH PORTO RICANS 
The Best of Them All. 





Porto Rico and Triumph Potato Plants—$1.25 thou- 
sand, delivered. Euel Hudson, Route 1, Cullman, Ala. 


Cabbage Plants — Wakeflelds, Dud 
65e; 1,000, $1.00. John B. Pope, Fi 


Egeplants - 
Lewiston Plant Farm. 


+ 1,000, $1.25: 5 
Plant Farms. 


Clark 


$1.25 the 
+ Tianeed le. 


n — Pe 


Route 1. 


s, It 
Bristol 







For 
1012 


Cert 
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ae as Prolific Seed Corn—The peck, f.0.b. 


Vegetable Plants 





Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplants — 
100, $1.00, postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 
Middleton Farm, Alma, Ga. Porto Rico and Early 


qriumph Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand. 








For information on tomato wilt, write—J. P. Loy, 
1012 Gregory Street, Greensboro, N. C. 
Certified Potato Plants—Leading Varieties. Evergreen 


Farm, Wiggins, Miss. 


BERRY PLANTS 


Strawberries 


Strawberry Plants—Very best Certified Blakemore and 
Missionary, $1.50 per 1,000, express collect; Aroma, 
1,75. Get our illustrated prices on garden bargains and 
other plants. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn. 


Large Quantities of Peach Trees, both June Buds and 
Qne Year Trees, as well as Apple, Cherry, Pear and 
Plum Trees. We grow them especially for commercial 
orchards and have a long list of varieties. Write for 
prices. Southern Nursery Co., Winchester, Tenn. 





Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent Job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 
3, Concord, Georgia. 





Bulbs 


Gladiolus—Large, best blooming varieties of many 

lors. Best crop this year. $1.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

95 bulblets free. Sircular Free. Chas. O. Johnson, 
x 23, Birmingham, Alabama. 





Gladiolus Bulbs — Rainbow Mixture, all colors, best 
varieties. Large blooming size bulbs, $1.00 per 100, 
postpaid. George Owen, Box 1841, Birmingham, Ala, 





Large Select Gladiolus Bulbs. 
colors. $1.00 per 100 postpaid. J. 
Georgia. 


Finest mixture, all 
Coke, Macon, 





Grow Bulbs for Profit—Blossom and bulb marketing 
services. Write Bob’s Bulb Gardens, Orlando, Florida. 


125 Blooming Gladiolus Bulbs, $1.00, ga 1,000, 
$5.00. Evergreen Nursery, Moultrie, Georgia 


Dahlias 


Dahlias—12 Labeled Giants, different, $1.00. Gladi- 
olus. Catalog. Mrs. Cortis Ray, Greensburg, Indiana. 











Flowers 


GERANIUMS — 2 DOZEN PLANTS Postpaid $1.25. 
These are strong young plants that will be found 
very satisfactory for planting in your yard or 
garden. PLANTS are ready for delivery April 15th 
to June 15th. aad color or mixed. Try a box of these 
and you will want them éo” year. 

BUCKLEY GERANIU MC Springfield, TI. 





12 Perennial Plants, 25c, blooming size, field-grown. 
Varieties: Dianthus, Delphiniums, Gaillardia, Daisies. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Novotny Gardens, Osage, Iowa, 





Chrysanthemums—All colors, 
pons and Button Varieties, 
Green, Elberton, Georgia. 


SEEDS 


Soybeans — Recleaned —- Improved Mammoth Yellows, 
Mammoth Browns and Tarheel Blacks, $1.10 bushel: 
Tokios, $1.15; Biloxies, $1.90. Clemson, Coker’s Shatter 
Proof, Arksoys, $1.75 bushel; Otootans, $3.25: 
Soybeans, $1.00 bushel. Black Giant Cowpeas, $2.25 
bushel; Mixed Peas, $1.95, f.0.b. Rocky Mount, N. C. 
G, W. Sexton. 


large flowering, Pom- 
Write for prices. R. W. 





Hardy Recleaned Alfalfa Seed, $8.40; Grimm, $9.69: 
Sweet Clover, $3.00; Red Clover, $7.50; all per 60 pound 
bushel. Track Concordia. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo. Bowman, Box 625, Concordia, Kansas. 





Red Star Dust kills Mexican Bean Beetles, Fleas, 
Lice, some other insects. 5 pounds, $1.25; 100 pounds, 
$9.50, delivered. Graham Chemical Company, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 


For Sale—Mixed Field Peas and Soybeans. 
prices, Seed Peanuts. Samuel 
Wilmington, N. C 





Write for 
Bear, Sr. & Sons, 





5,000 Bushels 90 Day Velvet Beans, $1.75 bushel. 
Bush, $3.00. Soy Beans, Cow Peas. Jack Burch. 
Chester, Georgia. 





Ask for prices on Bogheane and Peas. R. P. Stegall 


Company, Marshville, N 





Beans 


For Sale—Clemson Soybeans, great for hay, great for 
cover crop. Will siepnure more tonnage per acre than 
any other bean. 25 per bushel, f.0.b. H. D. Hansen, 
Foley, Alabama. 





gi prioaned Tokios and Improved Mammoth Yellows— 
f 15 per bushel. Mixed Soybeans—$1.00 per bushel 
0b. Gurley Brothers, Princeton, N. C 





0-Too-Tan Beans, germination 93%--$3.00 bushel, 
W.N. Dyer, Foley, Alabam 





aes 
BEGGARWEED SEED 


—30 Cents Pound, f.o.b. 
The Roath’s Natural Cover Crop and 
Best Bird Feed. 


W.H. THOMSON, Seed Grower 
Lloyd, Florida 


Chufas 


Chuf 
Guitma® * st papa $3.00 bushel. 
a eorgia. 





W. W. Williams. 





Clover 


sollzce Be aera new por, land sltalfe, $20. 00 per 108 
alaria In 
Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. 


Collards 


Morris iB ay oe Heading Collard Seed — 4 ounces, 


moun. 1.60, postpaid. E. Morris & Son. Origi- 








Corn 


3 4, Thi we 8 Prolific — $2.50 bushel; 75e 


S. Biggers, Route 1, Buchanan, 





Mrs, 
» Route 1, Buchanan, Georgia. 


Cotton 
IT’LL PAY YOU TO FIND OUT ABOUT 


SUMMEROUR’S 
HI-BRED COTTON SEED 


The modern, longer - staple improvement 
on their famous high-linting Half & Half. 
Ceresan Treated. Write 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 


Box 21, Norcross, Ga. 
Producers of SUMMEROUR’S FAMOUS 
COTTON SEEDS for Over 25 Years. 


Coker Hundred Strain 3 Cotton Seed. ‘Triple cleaned, 
90% and better germination, 40% lint turnout, earliest, 
most prolific and heaviest yielding of all cottons. Cer- 
tified seed, $1.00 per bushel; $3.25 per hundred. Un- 
certified, 90c; $2.90 per hundred. Thoroughly machine 
treated with Ceresan, 50c per hundred additional. 
Treated seed will give 20% better yields. R. P. Stegall 
Company. Marshville, N. C. 











Coker’s 4 in 1 Strain 3 Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed. 
90% germination, triple cleaned. 90c¢ per bushel; $2.75 
per hundred. Coker’s 200 Strain 1—90c. Ceresan treat- 
ed, 15e additional. R. P. Stegall Company, Marshville, 
North Carolina, 








Addison Early Prolific Cotton Seed—Twenty years in 
breeding. Special price on quantity lots. Order from 
originator. W. P. Addison, Marietta, Georgia. 





Rhyne’s Cook Wilt-Resistant Cotton has led in_ many 
State Tests since 1921. $1.25 per bushel. B. C. Rhyne, 
Benton, Alabama. 





Crotalaria 
Giant Striatta, the best of all Crotalaria, 12%c pound; 
per hundred, $11.00. R. P. Stegall Co., Marshville, 
North Carolina. 





Ginseng 


Ginseng. Goldenseal. Hundred seed, $1.00; Thousand, 


Baby Chicks 


LOW SUMMER PRICES 
ON ROSALIE’S 
U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
TESTED CHICKS 


Famous Bloodlines, select free range flocks. 
Many headed by R.O.P. males. 


HEAVY BREEDS 


R. I. REDS, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks. 
Standard ‘‘A’’ Grade 50 100 300 
As Hatched .. $3.75 $6.95 $19.25 
Pullets ad ‘ ay 4.00 7.45 22.75 
pe | err eee ere ee .- 3.75 6.95 19.25 


HEAVY MIXED (unsold heavies), $5.95 per 100. 
SPECIALLY Selected ‘‘AA’’ Grade—Add le 
to above prices. 
AAA GRADE 50 100 300 
As Hatched eee rere Tere 5 $26.2% 
Pullets .... 
RMR i 3oi6.5.0 Su more eweos 
NEW HAMPSHIRES, White Giants—Add %e to 
above grades and sexes. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 





English, Hanson Bloodlines 
Per 100 Unsexed Pullets Cockerels 
“‘A”’ Grade . , wsseee.-$ 6.45 $10.45 $2.50 
““AA”’ Grade a OTE Wig 12.45 3.00 
RBA OPROO Ss os is0.0 . 9.45 16.45 4.00 
AAA Hollywood . . 10.45 18.45 4.00 


100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


Order direct, or write for free circular and 
complete price list. Thousands weekly, 
prompt shipments. 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
128 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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$3.00. Dozen Plants, $1.00; fifty, $3.00. Instructions. 
Collins Company, Viola, Iowa. 

Best Ginseng Seeds, 25¢c. Five packages. $1.00; 
Twelve, $2.00. Directions. Market. Fezler Co.. 
Patchogue, N. Y. 

Peas 

Brab Peas, $2.50 Bushel F.0.B. here. C. B. Hicks, 

Reynolds, Georgia. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


NOTICE:—Many advertisers of Baby Chicks offer 
special guarantees relative to Live Arrival, Grade, 
Livability, or Sex. These guarantees are not uni- 
form among all acvertisers. When buying on the 
basis of these guarantees be certain to get the exact 
terms of the guarantee from the advertiser. Progres- 
sive Farmer’s reliability guarantee can protect the 
subscriber only to the extent of the terms of the 
guarantee under which chicks were bought. 














YOUR GOLDEN CHANCE TO REDUCE 
YOUR LABOR 
Remake your hen nests so not an egg will 
be eaten by hens. All eggs will be clean, 
unbroken and immediately cooled. So simple 
that anyone can do. 
Prints and directions............$1.00 
WILKES POULTRY FARM 
lackstone, Virginia 

A simple way to get tops for youreggs. Free! 


Baby Chicks 
“FECHTEL’S CHICKS” WIN 


HIGHEST HONORS AGAIN! 


with being ‘1940 Leaders,” 
Fechtel’s Famous, U, S. Approved Chicks 
captured five beautiful silver trophies in 
the “1941” Georgia and Florida Baby Chick 
Shows. 

“FIRST PRIZE” awarded New Hampshires, Buff 
Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, White Rocks and Barred 
Rocks. Also three ‘‘Second’’ two ‘‘Third’’ and four 
“Fourth’’ Prizes on other breeds. You can’t afford 
to pass these up. They are YOUR safest investment! 


U.S. APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED 
100% Live Arrival Guaranteed | 50 vw . 





Not content 


R. I. Reds, White Weneeties + ro *% 2 & 6.2 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks. 4.0 36.25 
Golden Buff Orpingtons ....... 745 36.25 
95% PULLETS—Above Breeds. 4.25 7.95 38.75 


COCKERELS—AIl above breeds 3.75 6.45 33.75 
Super New Hampshires, Unsexed 5.25 
Heavy Assorted—Unsold heavies. 3.50 


0 
Super Holly’d Wh. Leghorns, Unsexed. .$5.75 $11.00 


Super Holly’d Wh. Leghorns, Pullets... 9.90 19.90 

Large White Leghorns, Cockerels...... 1.95 2.7 

Light Assorted Cockerels............. 1.75 2.40 
95% Sex Guaranteed! Write for 


Price LAst. 


PREPAID SHIPMENTS—When Paid in Full. 
On C.0.D. Orders add 25c per box. 


SOUTHERN HATCHERIES 


Department A, Jacksonville, Florida. 





Money-Saving Sale! Pullet Chicks, two and three 
weeks old. Immediate Delivery. Leghorns and other 
leading varieties from Champion Breeder U. S. Egg 
Laying Contests three successive years for highest num- 
aed pens and hens, winning first place by breed. Chicks 
low as $5.40 per 100. Catalog Free. Lindstrom Hatchery 
& Poultry Farm, 314 Lindstrom Road, Clinton, Mo. 


CHICKS—FAMOUS FOR QUALITY 
AND LIVABILITY 


U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 
ROCKS — REDS — NEW HAMPSHIRES 
U. S. CERTIFIED WHITE 


LEGHORNS 
All from Foremost Blood Lines. 





An outstanding reputation for reliability 
assures delivery of dependable 
chicks at all times. 


Send for our New Illustrated Folder. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 


ae Only! 


Free to Poultry 
“How To Make 4 Times More Money 


Raising Secret! 

From Chickens.’’ 
out! Other subjects—Will eggs go to 50c 
again as in the last war? If so, when? 

one do to make the biggest poultry profits? 
of chickens should one raise? 
to get top prices? 
this bulletin. 
about pS peat Famous Leghorns, 
brids, Sexed Chicks. 


duction. Many 300 egg foundation bloodlines. Big Dis- 
counts. Low Prices. Thornwood, Dept. 01-5, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Valuable Poultry 


Revealed in New Free bulletin, just 
per dozen 
What should 

What kind 
What program to follow 
These and other subjects covered in 
Sent Free with big chick catalog telling 
Purebreeds, Hy- 
Hogan Tested for High Egg Pro- 





Reduced Prices on U. 8S. 
Clover Valley Chicks $5.40 and up. 
America’s oldest reliable hatcheries. 
er in high quality and fast moneymaking chicks. 
order? Barred, Buff, White Rocks; S. C. 
dottes; Orpingtons; Australorps; 
Anconas; Brahmas; Giants; 
also Hybrids and Turkey Poults. 
or cockerels, reasonable prices, 95% 
anteed. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 


Sexed chicks, 


Box 24-C, Ramsey, Ind. 


Approved—Pullorum Tested 
Produced by one of 
Since 1906 a lead- 
Why 
not play safe with your investment and give us a trial 
Reds; Wyan- 
Minoreas; Andalusians; 
New Hampshires; Leghorns, 
pullets 
sex accuracy guar- 
Free catalog, and 14 day protection guarantee. 





YOUR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


Can be Greatly Increased. Just Try 


VIM, VIGOR, VITALITY CHICKS 


100% Pullorum Tested—Approved by Thousands. 
Australorps; White, Buff, Barred Rocks; R. I. Reds; 
Columbian, White, S. L. Wyandottes; New Hamp- 


shires; ‘‘Eggline-Quality’’ White, Brown Leghorns; 
Buff, Black Minorcas; Buff nes. (none sexed.) 
Can ship C.0.D. 50 100 300 _ 
Any breed above $2. a $3.75 $ 6.75 $18.7 
Assorted heavy breed 1.75 3.25 5,75 17. 00 
All breeds assorted — . 3.00 5.25 15.00 
Wh. Giants, Cornish . 2.35 4.25 7.45 21.75 
Wh. Leghorn pullets 3.25 5.95 10.95 
Wh. Leghorn males 1.45 2.45 


(No chicks sexed except these special Wh. Legh.) 
AAA Grade any breed (not sexed)— 

25, $3.00; 50, $4.95; 100, $8.95; 300, $25.00. ° 
On AAA grade we will refund your money for any 
loss the first two weeks. 

All Orders Prepaid—100% Safe Delivery. 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
FLORENCE, _ALABAMA, 





Immediate 
Rhode 
White Leghorns; 
$5.95 per 100; 

Breed pullets, $7.25 per 100; 
per 100. 

roosters, 

Hampshire 
Rhode Island Whites—$7.00 per 100; 
for 25. 
per 100. 
All chicks are top quality, 
flocks. 100 
Ducklings, 


rices. 
Hatcheries, Mt. 


Send No Money for Our Top Quality Baby Chicks. 
Buff Rocks: 
Large Tvpe 
Black Leghorns— 
Heavy 
$6.95 
Leghorn 
White-Black Giants: New 


Barred, White, 
White Wyandottes; 


shipments, 
Reds; 
Brown, Buff and 
$3.25 for 50; $1.85 for 25. 

Heavy breed roosters, 
$10.75 per 100. 


Island 


Leghorn pullets, 
2.75 per 100. 
Reds; Buff Orpingtons; Light Brahma 
$4.00 for 50; $2 
All roosters, $ 





All pullets, 
Heavy Assorted, 


$8.00 per 100. 


from purebred, 
live delivery guaranteed. 
i be each, 
Pay your 
Healthy, 


postman, C.O. Mt. 
Ohio. 





00 
$4.75 per 100, plus postage, 


disease free 
White Pekin 
Order today at these special low 

Dz. Healthy 





SAVE MONEY!! ORDER NOW!! 
EASY-TO-RAISE RIVERSIDE 
CHICKS 


U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM TESTED BREEDS 
Sexed. Pullets, Cockerels, as Hatched. Chicks in- 
dividually graded. CONTEST WINNERS. 
Catalog FREE!! 

RIVERSIE HATCHERY HAS PLEASED 

REEDERS FOR 24 YEARS. 


on Rock chicks sent me are all in fine shape, 
active and healthy. Thanks for promptness.’’—W. 


G., Fla. ‘Enclosed order for 3,000 White Leghorn 
Pullets. Ordered 150 last year; all arr ~ alive in 
ens. ’°—. 


good condition and now a nice bunch o * 
H. €., N. “Last year received 25 of your Dark 
Cornish baby chicks of AAA quality. All healthy; 
never saw better. Sold cockerels at 8 weeks for $1.00 
a head for breeding; ones kept weighed 7% pounds 
at 7 months.’’—Mrs. B. G., Tenn. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY 


BOX U, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





at Production Sexed Pullets 


Summer Prices! 
Catalog Free, 
ham, Texas. 


and Males and 
Sired Chicks in Southwest. Write for Low 

R.O.P. Sires out of 232-312 Egg Hens. 
Dixie Poultry Farm, Box 106-A, Bren- 





Rocks—-2 Minorcas—2 
Anconas and Blue Andalusians. 
Growth table Free. 
Indiana. 


Immediate Delivery —4 Varieties of Leghorns — 3 
Wyandottes—Black Australorps, 
Estimate rate of Chick 
Atz’ Hatchery, Box 15, Milltown, 





Be Sure to Write Your Name and Address Plainly 


when you order from our advertisers. 





Baby Chicks 3 
Chicks From 
U. S. CERTIFIED FLOCKS 
AAAA Grade 


For your protection and guarantee of 

weity all breeders are mated with U.S. 
males out of dams with TRAP- 

NEST RECORDS of 200 to 302 eggs. 

S. C. White Leghorns in Holly wood, teases 

or English Blood Lines, ali U. S. R.O.P. 

MATED, U. S. CERTIFIED FLOCKS— 


25 50 100 300 
Straight Kua 6iscksc00ee 2.75 $5.00 $ 9.45 $27.75 
PME Sesincvkeskadase 4.50 8.50 16.50 48.75 
COCRPTEIE occa cccekan3? 1.00 1.75 3.00 9.00 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, New Hampshire (Reds), White 
Wyandottes— 

d 25. SO: Do ae 
SSCPOIG UE, RUN 06.018 64.56,5¢0 $2.25 $4.25 $7.95 a 
PUNISEB icici cssccelcc vances 2.75 5.25 9.95 
WOCKELENE yscccicsiss esis 2.00 3.75 6.95 30.33 


Chicks From 
MATED FLOCKS 
AAA Grade 


All breeders mated with males from 
R.O.P. (Record of yy ay matings 
out of dams with TRAPNEST Records of 
200 to 270 eggs ——HEAVY LAYERS. 


C. White Leghorns, Hanson, English or 
Betecosd Blood Lines— 
25 


R. O. P. 


50 100 
Straight Run .........$2.50 $4. 50 $ 8.45 $4. 95 
PUOCE occ sec asesuns cee 4.00 7.50 14.50 42.75 
COCRETEIG .. seiko scan esas 1.00 1.50 275 .&2 


Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
New Hampshires— 


25 50 100 300 
Bttaiant MU. .isciccive $2.00 $3.75 $6.95 $20.25 
PEE as wecvseenes cose Oe 425 7.96 Thee 
Cockerels ...... Sie@oeeser ee G00, Gas i873 


Chicks From 
U. S. APPROVED FLOCKS 


AA Grade 


Under the same STATE and GOVERN- 
MENT supervision as our other matings. 
Excellent commercial utility stock 

100% VALUE FOR YOUR DOLLAR. 
S. C. White Leghorns (large type), Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas, White, Black and Buff 


Minorcas— 
25 100 300 
Straignt Bua cs sissess $2.00 $3.5 50 $ 6.45 $18.75 
rrr er 3.00 5.75 10.90 32.25 
Cockerels, W h. Legs.. 1.00 1.50 2.50 7.50 


Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White 


Rocks, Buff Rocks, New Hampshire (Reds), 
Buff Orpingtons, Giants, White Wyand’ts— 
25 § 100 
Straight Run .......... $2.00 $3.50 $6.45 $18.75 
PINE: Ve cianeiacrekaaes 2.00 3.75 6.95 20.25 
COCKETEIE: os:cicsiveresicaee 1.75 3.25 5.95 17.25 
Heavy Mixed (Unsold Heavies)... .100—$5.45 
Mixed all Breeds and Sexes........ 100—$3.75 
Heavy Assorted Pullets............ 100—$6.45 
Heavy Assorted Cockerels......... 100—$5.45 


TAKE NO CHANCES 


All varieties under State and Government 
Supervision. Your COUNTY AGENT will 
gladly explain the various matings. 

Above Prices for Shipments after May 15th. 


PREPAID Rk gl Paid in Full. 
E WILL SHIP C.0.D. 


B. Live Arrival Guaranteed 


DIXIE HATCHERIES 
2408 3rd Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. 





Woodlawn Quality Chicks — Shipments every Monday 
and Thursday. Prepaid, 100% live delivery guaranteed, 
Every chick selected for size and vigor. Barred Rocks 
and R. I. Reds, 100, $6.95; White Rocks or White 
Wyandottes, 100, $6.95; Buff Rocks or Buff Orpingtons, 
100, $6.95; New Hampshire Reds, 100, $8.95; White or 
Brown Leghorns or Anconas, 100, $6.95: Heavy Breeds, 


assorted for broilers, 100, $6.95: special discounts on 
shipments of 500 or more. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 510-1 
Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Jeorgia. 


~HEIZE R’S Ss “CHICKS OF DISTINCTION” 
Especially bred for bigger, sturdier, faster growers and 
earlier profits. Have 1,500 pedigreed cockerels, records of 
226 to 307 eggs with our breeders. Genuine Purina Em- 
bryo Fed Chicks furnished on our Superior grade. Ree- 
ords show 95% of Heizer’s chicks are profitable. Postage 
prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Breeders individually 
bloodtested. Standard grade UNSEXED Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks; White, Silver Laced Wyandottes; R. I. Reds; 
ae Orpingtons; Buff, Black, White Minorcas; Anconas; 
C. Brown, Black, English White Leghorns—100, $7.45; 
Soo. $36.25. Black Australorps; Black, White Giants— 
100, «38: 45: 500, $41.25. Heavy Assorted—100, $5.45: 500, 
$26.25. Light Assorted—100, $4.95; 500, $23.75. Special 
He ory Assorted — no sex guarantee — 100, $4.45; 590, 
Se 5. PULLETS Heavy breed (except pn eB 
“$9.95; 500, $48.75. Black Australorps—100, $10.45; 
500; $51.25. Light breed—100, $13.45; 500, $66.25. Heavy 
Assorted—100, $7.95; 500, $38.75. Light Assorted—100, 
$10.95; 500, $53.75. COCKERELS Heavy breed (except 
Giants) 160, har oe oe, $31. 25. Black, White Cone 
100, $8.95; 5 $43.75. Heavy hess 5.9 
$28.75. Oh or fk Me $2.45; 500, sir? He 
Light Assorted $2.00 per 100. Add lec to above price for 
AAA Grade. Order direct from ad or write for our beau- 
tiful catalog giving complete details. 
HEIZER’S QUALITY HATCHERY 
Department F, New Albany, Indiana, 











Prices slashed on Dubois Chicks for immediate de- 


livery AA Grade Barred, Buff, White Rocks; Reds: 
Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $6.45 — 100; Pullets, $8.45; 
Cockerels, $6.25; Leghorns, Anconas, $6.25—100; Pullets, 


$11.95; Cockerels, $2.45; Heavy Mixed, $5.45 — 
Assorted, $4.50. Order direct from this advertisement 
or write for free catalog. We pay postage. Ship C.0.D, 
Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Ind, 


COLONIAL CUTS PRICES—Hatches Daily. All lead- 
ing Breeds. Also Sexed Chicks and Hybrids. World’s 
largest production means real cut prices on lowest 
priced Standard Grade up to R.O.P. Pedigree Sired. 
Big Chick Almanac Free. COLONIAL POULTRY 
FARMS, Box 685, Pleasant Hill, Mo., or Box 685, 
Cullman, Ala. 








Qualtes oly Chicks—U.S. Approved, Pullorum Tested, 
R.0.P. eeding. All popular breeds. Maple View 
ae oe, "Henshaw, Kentucky. 





(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Baby Chicks 


TENN.-U.S. APPROVED 
“DOUBLE DUTY” CHIX 


MAKE EXTRA DOLLARS 


Poultrymen —If you want the BEST in 
White Leghorns, if you want heavy breeds 
that mg as MANY and as large eggs as 
White Leghorns—buy our “Double Duty” 
Strains. 

SEXED PULLETS—COCKERELS 
U.S. APPROVED. BLOOD TESTED. 
We Ship C.0O.D. Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
3 Week Livability Guarantees. Write for Price List. 
FAMOUS BLUE GRASS “DOUBLE 
DUTY” Corns 


Will lay more eggs and bigger eggs. Grow faster, 
feather faster. Make you More Dollars. 


Shipped C.O.D. Prepaid when paid in full. 
Protective Guarantee With Each Shipment. 
Tennessee-U.S. Approved. 


COLUMBIA HATCHERY 








103 8th Avenue, Columbia, Tenn. 

Hinkle Strain Blended Chicks. ‘Can now make im- 
mediate shipment at these surprisingly low prices, 
Rarred, White, Buff Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes; 
Buft Orpingtons, $6.45 per hundred; Pullets, $7.95; 
Cockerels, $6.45. White and Buff Minorcas, $7.50 per 
hundred; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, $3.7: English 
White Leghorns and Brown Leghorns, $6.45 nag hundred; 
Pulléts, $11.95; Cockerels, $2.25. Heavy Mixed, $5.40 
Light Mixed for layers or fryers, $4.50. Hinkle pays the 
postage; will ship C.O.D). Order direct from this ad or 


write for beautiful four color catalogue. Hinkles Greens- 
burg Hatchery, 27, Greensburg, Indiana. 


Box 27 
$2.50 PER 100 UP COCKRREL 


$4.50 PER 100 UP MIX? 
ALL BREEDERS BLOOD TESTED. 
S. C. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, 





















White Minorcas, Black Minorcas, Buff 
Minorcas, Anconas— 

50 Chix 100 Chix 300 Chix 
Straight Run... as 25 $5.95 $17.25 
Pallets ..... coos Dae 9.75 28.65 
Coc’rls, W. Legs.. 1.50 2.50 7.50 





Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, New Hampshire Reds, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes— 










50 Chix 100 Chix 300 Chix 
Straight Run ..... $3.50 $6.45 $18.75 
re 6.95 20.25 
CICROLEIS 06 ccccc0e S00 6.45 18.75 
Heavy Mixed (Unsold heavies)....100—$4.95 






Mixed, all breeds and sexes........ 100—$4.50 
AAA Chicks, any breed not sexed. .100—$8.45 


We Ship C.O.D. Prepaid when paid in full. 
HUSKY, EASILY RAISED CHICKS. 
References: Any Birmingham Bank, 
BIRMINGHAM CHICKERY 


Department A, Birmingham, Ala. 














Now Seymour 
Order direct 
White. Brown 
aed, 


1,500,000 Seymour Chicks Annually. 
saves you money at these new nee Prices. 
for immediate delivery. S. . English 
Leghorns, $6.25—100; Pulsis $11.75; Cockerels, $2.25 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks; S. C. Reds; White Wy: 
dottes; Buff Orpingtons, $6.25-—-100; Pullets, $7.85 











Cockerels, $6.25. Heavies (No Sex Guarantee), $4.75; 
Light Mixed, $4.50; Seconds (No Culls), $3.75. We pay 
postage. Ship C.O.I Vrite for catalog. Seymour 







Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


FOR TOP RESULTS BUY 
COASTAL IMPROVED CHICKS 

















































One of first under the National Poultry 
rovement Plan. Every flock U. S&S. 
ullorum Tested. Top livability. Top 


ent and top profits for our customers. 
ig hatches. Prompt shipments. Sexed 
or unsexed. Many flocks headed by R.O.P. 
and Pedigreed Wing Banded Males. 


Reasonably priced. Write post card for 
descriptive circular today. 


COASTAL HATCHERIES 


310 W. Bay Street Savannah, Georgia. 


Stouffer's 1 eo White, 
Anconas, $5.95; Pullets, $12. Minorca-Leghorns, 
$10.00; | Pullets; i: Reds; Wyandottes; 
Orpingtons, $6.45; Cockerels, $6.45; Pullets, 
Heavy Assorted, $4.95. Lights, $3.§ Surplus, 
Postpaid. Leghorn Cockerels, $1.45 collect. 
Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 





Pdi Buff Leghorns; 
0, 





Sadie 





Atz’s Famous Chix—Breeding stock thoroughly blood- 
tested. All Popular Varieties hatched. We Specialize 
in Sexing. Two berge hatches each week. Write for 
prices and catalog Our prices and quality are in 
line. Chix, prepaid, 100% Alive delivery, and we carry 
@ livability guarantee. Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, 
Dept. 23, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


CONTINENTAL CHICKS 


For Immediate Delivery. 
White, Brown Leghorns; Anconas; Rhode 





Island Reds; Barred, White, Buff Rocks; 
White Wyandottes; Buft Orpingtons; New 
Hampshires Reds); Wyandottes; 
Black, Buff a = Light Brahmas: 
Jersey White, Black Giants; Partridge 
ocks; Rose Comb Reds; Dark Covsiohe 
Heavy Whites for Broilers; Heavy Mixed; 


White Pekin Ducklings. ‘Write for Low 
Prepaid prices. 100% Live Delivery. 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


wanes 


Box G, 


pacer 





Famous “Dollar Strain’* Chicks—2,000,000 purchased 
by successful egg producers, broiler raisers. Postcard 
brings free catalog. Leghorn Cockerels $2.95. Piedmont 
Hatchery, 811-G Main, Greenville, South Carolina. 


Dependable Chicks, $3.95 per hundred up. Twenty 
breeds. Oldest Mlinois-U.S. Approved Hatchery, known 
An dealing. Chestnut Hatchery, Dept. B, Chestnut, 


Seems tz 
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Baby Chicks 


U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED 
OUTSTANDING VIGOR and LIVABILITY 
Prepaid—100% Live Delivery 50 uk 500 
B’d Rocks, Wh. Rocks, Anconas. .$3.75 $6.95 $33.75 
Reds, Wh. Wyand’ts, Bf. Orps. 5 5 
B. Leghorns; Bf., Blk. Minorcas 
AA Large Type Wh. Leghorns 
New Hampshires, Wh. Giants. 





AAA English Wh. Leghorns... 
Heavy Breeds Assorted......... 
~ 4 
SEXED CHICKS—$2 35 per ” 100 up 
95% Accuracy Guarantee? 50 ge 
Leghorns, Light Breed Cockerels. .....$2.00 $ 2. 
Br. Leghorn, Minorca, Ancona Pullets.. 6.45 11. +) 
AA Large Type Leghorn Pullets ..-- 6.50 10.90 
AAA English Wh. Leghorn Pullets 7.45 13.90 
Rocks, Reds, Wyand’ts, Orps, Pullets.. 4.25 i) 
Rocks, Reds, Wyand’ts, Orps, Cockerels. 4.00 
Pullets or Cockerels. . 4.75 





Hampshires, 


SATILLA HATCHERY 





WAYCROSS, GEORGIA. 

Schlichtman Square Deal Chicks, U. S. Approved, 
Pullorum Tested. Prepaid per 100—Leghorns, Anconas, 
$5.75; Rocks, Reds, re ee: Wyandottes, Minorcas, 
$6.00; Brahma, Giants, $7.00; Assorted, $4.90; Pedigr 
sired and sexed chicks. Tine Catalog explaining 2- 
weeks replacement guarantee. Schlichtman Hatchery, 
Appleton City, Missouri. 





Before buying chicks, get details famous Big Boy 
Chick Raising Plan. You get proper size oil or elec- 
tric Brooder to use free, at no increased price. Thousands 
satisfied customers acclaim US-Approved Big Boy Chicks 

‘America’s Finest.’’ Easy- -payment credit plan optional. 
Write Illinois State Hatcheries, 313 Jefferson, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


WRITE POST CARD TODAY 


For free circular describing the finest chicks 
we have ever produced. Sexed or unsexed. 
Capacity, 17,000 daily. 18 breeds to choose 
from. Chicks sired by and Pedi- 
greed Males for those who want high 
powered layers. Prompt delivery. 


$5.40 Per 100 Up. 
BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 


211 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 








25 nee for light Cockerel Chicks. Also Purina 
yo-Fed Chicks—all prices at rock bottom. For 
-example, Special for April, White Leghorn 

$11.75—100. White and Barred Rock Pullets, 
100. Write for complete prices and free catalog. 
Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. 


$2 
Emb 








son County Hatchery, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FINE CHICKS 


Big dependable fellows. U.S. Approved 
Pullorum Tested. Sexed or unsexed. Some 
sired by R.O.P. and Pedigreed Males for 
high powered layers. Good flocks. Good 
management. Good chicks. Good profits 
for our customers. Write post card today 
for circular describing these fine chicks. 
Prompt shipment. 


$5.40 per 100 Up. 


Georgia-Carolina Hatchery 
1027 Broad Street, Augusta, Georgia. 








Feeder to poultry raisers writing for 
Calhoun’s Bargain Chick Catalog. Leading breeds — 
Sexed, Nonsexed. Started Chicks. Blood Tested. 
Missouri Approved. Also pedigree sired matings. Easy 
Purchase Plan. Low prices. Calhoun’s Poultry Farm, 
Box 114-A, Montrose, Mo. 


Free Chicks 





Carney cuts your costs. $18.00 oil or electric brooder 
stove loaned you to brood your chicks if you buy my 
superior guaranteed chicks. Write for Free catalog. 
pricelist and complete details. Carney Hatchery, Box 
35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


Chicks From Officially Selected 


Breeders 
Write for prices on Rocks, 
shires, Orpingtons, Giants, Dark Cornish, 
White Leghorns and rown Leghorns. 
Sexed chicks. Quality chicks at reason- 
able prices. 


,BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY 


ox Bristol, Va.-Tenn, 





Reds, Ham 


’ 





Summer Get acquainted Bargains. Pullets. Males or 
Unsexed. Tllinois, U. pproved. Priced low as com- 
mon chicks. atk Better Eggs and Broiler Profits. 
Silver Anniversary Catalog Free. Lone Elm Hatchery, 
Box 218, Nokomis, TI. 


Helm’s Officially Bloodtested Chicks. Immediate de- 
livery. Leghorns, Barred, White Rocks. $6.90, postpaid. 
Customers won both National Chick Raising Contests. 
Champion Hen, Tlinois Contest. Tllinois Hatchery, 
Metropolis, Tlinois. 


TENNESSEE-U. S. APPROVED AND 
U. S. PULLORUM TESTED 

Baby Chicks—Embryo Fed—Sexed or Unsexed from 

mature hens. All popular breeds. First Hatchery 

in Tennessee to blood-test all breeders. Sixteen 


years careful work and study backs our Guarantee 
**Satisfied Customers.”’ 


DICKSON HATCHERY 








Dickson, Tennessee. 





Booth’s Hardy. Robust Chicks. Hatched to live. 
Booths had more Rocks, Reds and Leghorns laying over 
250 eggs in 1940 Contests than any other Breeder. 
Bargain prices. Free Catalog. Booth Farms, Box 413, 
Clinton, Missouri. 


CHICKS ON CREDIT 
Time Payment Plan. Sunshine’s famous Bred-To- 
Lay Matings—rare and popular breeds. U. S. Ap- 
proved. Pullorum Tested. Straight Run, Low as 
$4.95 per 100. Catalog Free. 
SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, Box 1018-E, Corydon, Ind. 












HERE’S A CHICK BUY! ! 
All kinds—purebreds, hybrids, or the new. sensa- 
tional ‘eather-links at thumping low prices. Sexed 
or not sexed. Rare kinds, like Cornish, Brahmas, 













ete. 100% safe delivery sooerunes. Catalog Free. 
STANDARD HATCHER 
Box 2115-5, Terre | Haute, Ind. 








Chicks—White Leghorn, Dark Cornish. Reds. 
Cornish Cross. Harris Farm, Pelham, Georgia. 


Rocks, 








Games 
Black Breast Red Pit Game Eggs, $2.00 per 15, post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alva Shelton, Larkins- 
ville, Alabama. 


Allen Roundhead Game Eggs, $1.50 setting, postpal 
Fred Tidwell, Larkinsville, ets, 8 y pees 


Read each ad carefully before ordering. 














Jersey Giants 
Before ordering White-Black Giants; Buff Minorcas 
Other breeds, write The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, 
Kansas. 











Leghorns 


CHAMPION WHITE LEGHORNS 
ARE U. S. CERTIFIED and PULLORUM 
LEAN BREEDERS 


Every Male in our matings are U.S.-N.C. R.O.P. 
Individual Pedigreed from hens of Pr pounds aver- 
age weight and laying 26% ounce eggs during their 
pullet year. First in egg size and sixteenth place 
in production in the U. 8S. Buy quality chicks from 
the South’s Largest Breeding Farm. Large Catalog 


CHICKS, HATCHING EGGS, and PULLETS. 


Reduced Prices for May and June. 


CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 
CHAMPION, N. C. 





Big Egg, 
Egg Pro- 
Hundreds 

Bloodtested. 
Pullets, $11.95. 
Poultry Farm, 


Egg Contest Winning Big Type, 
White Leghorn. Bred 20 years for Livability, 
duction, Large Egg Size, ong Laying Life. 
Pedigreed Males. 200-355 egg records 
Approved. Straight Run Cc hicks, $6.25; 
Free Catalog. Quick delivery. Mathis 
Box 43, 1 Parsons, Kansas. 


Mathis 





Breeder in U. 8. 
points in 357 days in 
pyaucunn any mid- 
Chicks live and grow 
Booth Farms, 


Chicks Direct from only Leghorn 
with two hens laying over 357 
1940 Contests. Highest average 
western Breeder last three years. 
fast. Bargain prices. Free catalog. 
Box 413K, Clinton, Mo. 





Big Barron chicks. 
Two 
00, collect. Pedi- 
Heiman’s Hatchery, 


English White 
$5.90; pullets, $10.95; cockerels, 
weeks pullets, $14.95; four weeks, 
gree sired. Money-back guarantee. 
Deepwater, Missouri. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


Le ghorns- —AAA 
$ postpaid. 














200-315 Pedigreed Sired Pullets 
Oy. PNR Se decile 6 dee $10.00 per 100 
4-Weeks-Old Pullets .......... 18.00 per 100 
COBMEIOIS, - f5 fri ce cetassencsese 1.75 per 100 
FREE CATALOG. 
RICE LEGHORN FARM 
Box 3-D, Green Ridge, Missouri. 
Extra Large, Lopped-Comb English Leghorns. Im- 


porters direct from England. Get our Free catalog tell- 
ing about these Big 5-614 pound Leghorns that lay like 
egg machines. Superior Hatchery, Box 2110-E, Windsor, 
Missouri. 





Red Leghorns—-New 
all Leghorns, deep red in color—15 Eggs, 
Raines, Rutherford, Tennessee. 


Big Type aaa White Leghorn 
Cockerels, $1.75. 95° sex guarantee. 
Farm, Box 8, Ww indsor, Mo. 


sensational Egg Breed—Best_of 
$1.50. Roy 





Pullets, $9.00; 
Marti Leghorn 





Tom Barron White Leghorn Chicks. 
Lowest Prices. Tom Barron Leghorn Farms, 
Richfield, Pennsylvania. 


Highest Quality. 
Box V, 





Large Type White Leghorn Cockerel 


Special Sale! 
Town-Line Poultry Farm, 


Chicks—$1.75 per hundred. 
Zeeland, Michigan. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Mathis Big Type Barred Rocks. High Egg Produc- 
tion, Large Egg Size, Long Laying Life. Fast feather- 
ing, quick maturing broilers, profitable layers. Pedigreed 
males, records up to 312 eggs. Bloodtested. Approved. 
Straight Run Chicks, $6.25; Pullets, $8.00; Males. $6.75 
per 100. Quick delivery. Free Catalog. Mathis Poultry 
Farm, Box 41, Parsons, Kansas. 








Booth Farms had more Barred and White Rocks lay- 
ing over 250 eggs in 1940 Contests than any other mid- 





western Breeder. Chicks live and grow fast. Bargain 
prices. Free Catalog. Booth Farms, Box 413K, 
Clinton, Missouri. 

Superior R.O.P. Male Mated Barred Rocks. World 


wonderful layers. 


Famous Bishop strain for Big birds, 
Windsor, 


Free Catalog. Superior Hatchery, Box 2310-E, 
Missouri. 





White Rocks 


Mathis Big Type White Rocks. Fast Feathering. 
Rapid growing make extra profitable broilers. Bred 
from high production hens mated to males up to 300 


egg breeding. Bloodtested. Approved. Straight Run 
Chicks, $6.25; Pullets, $8.00; Males, $6.75 per 100. 
Quick delivery. Free Catalog. Mathis Poultry Farm, 


Box 40, Parsons, Kansas. 


Rhode Island Reds 


Mathis Production Reds bred from World’s Greatest 
Laying Strains. Egg Contest Winners. Pedigreed males 
200-283 egg records—mated to hens selected for vigor, 
laying records, large eggs, long laying life. Bloodtested. 
Approved. Straight run chicks. $6.25; Pullets, $8.00; 
Males, $6.75 per 100. Free Catalog. Mathis Poultry 
Farm, Box 42, Parsons, Kansas. 


Booth Farms had more Reds laying over 250 eggs in 
1940 Contests than any other midwestern Breeder. 
Chicks live and grow like weeds. Bargain prices. Free 
Cataloe. Booth Farms, Box 413K, Clinton, Missouri. 


Superior R.O.P. Male Mated Reds give you Big birds, 
wonderful layers of Big eggs and disease resistant birds. 
Free catalog gives big discounts. Superior Hatchery, 
Box 2410-E, Windsor, Missouri. 


Hybrids 
Super ‘X’* Hybrids. World’s fastest 
growing chickens. Free catalog tells about these Hybrid 
pullets and cockerels that mature 3-6 weeks earlier. 
Also, 10 varieties of high egg bred purebreed chicks. 
Superior Hatchery, Box 2610-E, Windsor, Missouri. 














Originators 





Hybrids, Broilers. Fryers. Roasters. Higher livability. 
rapid maturity. Cornish X Leghorns— Red X Rocks— 
Minorea X Leghorns—Wyandotte X Rocks and Leghorn 
X Rocks. Catalog Free. Standard Hatcheries, Dept. 
2615-E, Terre Haute, Ind 


Pheasants 


English Ringneck Pheasant Eggs for Sale — Write 
for prices. Wilburn Parks, Somerville, Tenn. 








Turkeys 


Northwestern Broad Breasted Bronze Baby Turkeys 
from Embryo-Fed and Bloodtested Breeders. South’s 
Oldest_and Largest Exclusive Turkey Ranch and Hatch- 
ery. Thomas Brothers, Clover, S. C. 


Baby Turkeys—Broad Breasted Bronze—Blood tested 
—$35.00 hundred. Ten per cent payment required for 
booking. Norris Turkey Farm, Montgomery, Ala. 


Baby Turkeys—Bronze—Bird Bros. Strain, bloodtested, 
disease free. May, $35.00 hundred; eggs, 20c each, 
postpaid. White’s Turkey Farm, Altoona, Ala. 














Turkeys 
Baby Turkeys — Broad Breasted cage and 
Holland — May, $35.00. Eggs, 18¢ each, Falta 
Turkey Farm, Section, Alabama. er 
Bronze Purebred Turkey Eggs—Bird Bros. Strain 
2.25 dozen, postpaid. Mrs. Claude Crews, Route 4 
Henderson, North Carolina. : 





and Black — Eggs, 
stock. 


Narragansett 


Poults fro 
type breeding om blocky 


Oakdale Farm, Kensington, Minn, 





Broad Breasted Bronze Poults; Pekin Ducklings 
Community Hatchery, Vincennes, Ind. : 





Two or More Breeds 


Peafowl, Swans, Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl, 
— Varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf. 
owa. 


Hogs 
I. C., Berkshire and Spotted Volands—Pedigreed 


oO. 
Pigs. Harris Farms, Pelham, Georgia 





i 
Berkshires 


Berkshires—Big Type, Registered Boars, Gilts, Pigs, 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Va. 








i 
Essex 
Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga, 
Hampshires 
Thirty Registered Hampshire Boars, ready for service, 
They will better pigs. Weil’s Stock Farms, 


produce 
Goldsboro, N. C. 








Herefords 


Choice Hereford Hogs. Booking orders for weanling 
Digs, May delivery. Miller and Clark, Glasford, Ill, 


Poland-Chinas 
DEMAND FOR HOGS MUCH BETTER 


Good breeding stock will pay much larger 
dividends. You are being offered pigs from 
Messenger’s Flash, New Style, Model Ann’s 
Pure Gold, prize winning boars from corn 
belt. We offer eight weeks old pigs from 
best sows in the breed at $10.00 each. 

ARISTOCRAT HERD, W. P. SEWELL 


Bremen, Georgia. 
Georgia. 








Shipping Point Dawson, 





Poland-Chinas — All ages. Bred Gilts. Beauties, 
World’s Champion Breeding at Farmers’ Prices. De- 
scriptive Folder. Cloverdale, Bath Springs, Tenn. 





Big Type Poland Chinas—Pigs, Gilts. Champion 
bloodlines, satisfaction guaranteed. C. D. White & 
Son, Cedar Bluff, Miss. 


Quality Poland China Breeding 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Spotted Poland-Chinas 
Registered Spotted Poland China Hogs — Champion 


breeding. World’s largest herd. Bred Gilts. Sows, Boars, 
Pigs. Write, Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, Indiana, 





Stock—Hardy herd. 








Champion Spotted Poland China Bred Gilts,’ Boars, 


Weaned Pigs. Freeman Bunn, Midville, Ga. 





Angus 


Sound Values for Quality Aberdeen-Angus Beef Cattle 
and Percheron Draft Horses. Write for Pamphiet, 
aaltors Welcome. Monocacy Farms, Frederick, Mary- 
and, 





Herefords 


Registered Hereford Bulls and Females, Prine 
Domino breeding. Christian County Hereford Associs- 
tion, Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 





Jerseys 


Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with produetion 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


Shorthorns 


Breed Shorthorns for profits in both beef and milk 
Write for literature, breeders’ lists. Shorthorn World 
$1.00 yearly, issued twice monthly. Shorthorn Club, 7 
Dexter Park, Chicago, Il. 








Horses 


How to Make Money With Horses. Amazing story of 
Profitable ‘‘horse power.’’ Facts on breeding, er 
care, management. Successful farmers’ met 
Send 10c for sample magazine. Percheron News, | 
Stockyards, Chicago. 





35 rg ves Farm Mares, bred to $2,500.00 Red 
Jack—$65. 20 Walking Saddle Horses, Mares, 
Colts. waar Farms, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


Jacks 


Coble Brothers, Pontotot, 





Breeding Jacks For Sale. 
Mississippi. 








Two or More Breeds 


For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthorns— 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also 0. I. C 
and Chester White Swine. Cholera immune. Chiles & 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 








Free Guernsey, Holstein, Shorthorn or Jersey Bull 
with order of five $12 heifers. Sent subject to approval. 
Shawnee Dairy Cattle Co., Dallas, Texas. 





Dogs 





i bg Loy 2d ORDERING TR TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to retums 
paves Rs dogs within the specified time ia 
ing to advertiser's contract. Unless other stated 

in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways 
returned dogs. 








Hunting Season over. Selling out. Offer 5 a 
3 female Coon-Opossum Dogs that are absolutely ies 
night hunters, real tree dogs, stay treed; 2 C., $10.00 
that are real on mink, oar. coon; sku! 
oon. 20 days trial. 2 4-%4-year-old _— poor 

rs. Guarantee won’t run anything bet 
$35, 00 each, 30 days trial. _ Customer pays 


Pictures, references. Clifton Doran, Murray, KY 





Hunting season closed. Offer 15 trained com, and 
opossum hounds. Guarantee tree and stay 
pletely broken. $10.00 each, 20 days trial. 
express. Henry Cathcart, Hazel, Kentucky. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


ww 





Dogs 


Offer Pack 8-year-old Male and Female .Walker Fox 
ds, “Guarantee run fox until shot or holed. $10.00 





10 days trial. Buyer pays express. R. Lewis. 
Hazel, Kentucky. 
Sr Hounds caught 23 coons in 5 nights. Offer best 
Male Coonhounds, 4 years old. $10.00 each. Twenty 


days trial. Buyer pays express. J. N. Ryan, Murray, 


Kentucky. 


Puppies—All kinds; free details!! 
recognized breeds 25c. Royal Kennels, 





Book, 


oad sphere 
Chazy. N. Y. 





fat Terrier. Pups — Bred for ratters. ALE 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford. Kansa 





_Beeistered Newfoundland Puppies — Childs compan- 
on. Mrs. Martin John, Hiawatha, Kansas. 





ee a 
Purebred English Shepherd _ P uppies — Guaranteed 
heelers. Semyke ennel, Willow Springs. Mo 


~Ghepherds, Collies—Heelers, Watch Dogs. “Reasonable. 
gp. N. Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois. 





“Shepherd 1 Pups — Natural heelers, guaranteed. Bell- 





wood Kennels, Lebanon, Tennessee. 
—— a —_——____- 
Hunting Hounds — Che eap. “Trial. Literature free. 


pixie Kennels, B1, Herrick, Il. 





Registered Collie Puppies. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 


Tennessee. 


Be Modern! Enough one inch imitation gold letters 
to put your name on your mail box, or other personal 
property. 35c Postpaid. Specialty Shop, Brent, Ala. 





Agents—Salesmen 

Don’t Be A ie Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital. No hard times; no lay-offs, always your 
own boss. , Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
credit. 200 home necessities. Selling experience un- 
necessary to start. Wonderful opportunity to own 
pleasant, dignified, profitable business backed Py. bite 
wide Industry. Write Rawleigh’s, Dept. E-U- 
Memphis, ‘Tennessee. 





Free Samples, Free Sample Case. Send name and ad- 


dress for plan. You can make $7 on first deal. Men or 
women. No experience needed. Keystone, the old Re- 
Hable Company, Dept. DE2, Memphis, Tenn. 





Agents: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee 12¢ pound. 
{ounce Vanilla 8%c. Razor Blades 10 for 8%c. 100 
Sticks Chewing Gum 12c. 150 other Bargains. Premiums. 
Experience Unnecessary. Carnation Company, PR, 
Louis, Missouri. 





Get Free $12.50 Agent’s Outfit Plan—Full size pack- 
ages medicines, cosmetics. Write for proposition and 
Free samples. Memphis Mail Order House, Dept. 4E6, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Agents — Make Big Profits on Food Products Bar- 
gain Deals—Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial 
outfit offer. Ho-Ro-Co., 2811-U Dodier, St. Louis, Mo. 





If you can sell five big bottles delicious flavors and a 
beautiful table cloth for only 99c making big profit 
write Ideal Products, Waxahachie, Texas. 





Make More Money Selling Red Comet Fire Control 
Products. Write today for Free facts. Red Comet. 751 
Comet Building, Littleton, Colorado. 





Easy, Quick Profits. Write for free Sample Case Offer. 
Cosmetics, Medicines, Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, 
Dept. PR-5, Memphis, Tenn. 





Fruit Trees for coh aay vag Wanted. Concord Nur- 
3a. 


wries, Dept. 25, Concord. 





Auctioneering 
Be an Auctioneer. A pleasant profitable occupation. 
Send for free catalogue and how to receive Home Study 
Course. Fred Reppert School of Auctioneering, Box 39, 
Decatur, Indiana. 


Bees—Bee aoe. 
Bee Hives—Finest Quality, Lowest Prices- —Write for 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss 
Bee Hives—Cheaper than lumber costs you. 
Free. Walter Kelley Co., Paducah. Ky 








Catalogue 





Cameras 
Save 60% —Candid Camera Special, $1.49. Free Cir- 
cular. Ballard’s, Box 430A, Elizabeth, N. J. 





Collections 


We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. 


No charges un- 
less collected. May’s Collection Agency, 


Somerset, Ky. 





Electrical Equipment 
pervert 500 Watt, 110 Volt. Alterns piine Current, 
$22.50; 5,000 Watt, Direct Current, $55.00; % Horse, 
3.450 Speed, Repulsion Induction ‘sineunanints Current 
Motors, $9.75. Butler Electric, 1885 Milwaukee, Chicago. 


Feed Grinders 


Get into a safe, sure, profitable year-round business 
with the Fords Portable Hammermill and exclusive 
Molasses Feed Impregnator. Operators make regular 
weekly ne earnings, $50, $75, $100 and more. Equip- 
ment m : y be purchased 25% Caner, balance from earn- 
ings, "Write for particulars. Myers-Sherman Co., 1435 
Ith, Streator, Tlinois 
——_—__ 











Formulas 
x rormulas—All Kinds! Guaranteed. Catalog Free! 
emico, 70, Parkridge, Tlinois. 





300 $1.00—1, 
Pics ential Formulas, 


Help Wanted—Female 


Wanted Marta woman to introduce 200 foods, house- 
a Products — low prices, free premiums, sensational 
~ Take orders, make money. Full size products 

h $5.00 Free. “Zanol, 2289 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 


111 East Main, Ana- 











= 
Wanted: Housewife With S 4 

pare Time to try our Food 

panieeta without cost at home and supply neighbors what 


Want. Make good money. Big box of full size 
Produets free. Blair, Dept. 27-K, Lynchburg. Va. 











ie Work for Married Women—EFarn to $23 weekly 
ment, wee dresses Free. No canvassing, no invest- 
Frocks, Bite fully giving age, dress size. 


Fashion 
pt. EE-1030, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Help Wanted—Male 
STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY 


ate man wanted to call on farmers. No ex- 
or capital required. Pleasant work. Home 
a t. Big Money every day. Wonderful 

MeNESS CO" Particulars free. Write 
Tilinois. 


> Dept. 508, Freeport, 
wfetl Agents Wanted to wear and demonstrate suits 
» rgne. . No canvassers. Partial Payment Plan. Up 
a saperience, unnecessary. Valuable 
ment, actual samples Free. rogress 
= 500 Throop, Chicago. 


at home raising patented mushrooms: 





ie 
° 
g 














a yy gps purchased. Pay most of starting cost 
Book Free. United, 3848-NO Lincoln. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel_Mechanics—We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 





Honey 
Choice Fresh Extracted Table Honey—-Twelve 10-lb. 
pails, freight prepaid, $12. Sample, 15e. H. Sudbury, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 





Horse Training 
‘How to Break and Train Horses’’—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 35, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





; Hosiery 

‘‘Everwear’’ Silk Hosiery—5 Pairs $1.00. (Trial 25c). 
Beautiful. Durable. Three fulfashioned pairs $1. 25. 
(Subperfect). Direx, GF346W Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 





Lovely Full Fashioned Pure Silk Hosiery. Five pairs 





$1.00, postpaid. Imperfects. Moneyback guarantee. 
Maison de May, 1451 Broadway, New York. 
Instructions 
Men—Women. Get Government ° Jobs. $105-$175 


month. Prepare 1941 examinations. Particulars free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R35, Rochester, New York. 





Inventions 
Inventors—Have you a sound practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 85, Washington, 
D;C. 


Photo Finishing 


Snappy Developing! Rolls, eight prints, two 5x7 en- 
largements, or sixteen prints, 25c. Reprints, 2c. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Humphrey’s, 16s Baker. North- 
west, Atlanta, Georgia. 





Free—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Enlargement with every 8. 
Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

Rolls Developed, Two Free Enlargement Coupons, and 
two sets guaranteed fadeless prints, 25c; 12 reprints, 30c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 








Roll Developed—Printed with one hand colored print 
in beautiful hanging or standing frame, 25c. Arbor 
Service, 77, Joliet, Illinois. 

Ideal Photos pete finished wide border, deckle 
edge, 25c roll of 8 and free enlargement. Ideal Photos. 
Box 2255, Paterson, N. J. 








Special Offer! 
from your roll films. 
mingham, Alabama. 


—25ce Developes and Prints 8 Pictures 
Wilson Photo, Box Bir- 





Album Free with Roll Developed and 16 Prints 25c. 
Guaranteed Reprints 1%c. Pioneer Studios, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 





15¢ Develops and Prints Trial Roll—Big gee pie- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okl 





20 Reprints 25c. Roll developed, 16 prints and 2 en 
largements 25c. Fotoshop, Topeka, Kansas. 





Roll Developed. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Reprints, 


2e. Photolab, 1806-YA Wabash, Chicago. 





Two Sets Genuine Velox Prints with each roll 25c. 
Crown Studios, Bex 1223-H. Dallas, Texas. 








Medical 


Asthma—Catarrh—Sinus—Generous sample of Flurene 
25c in coin. Instant relief. Flurene Chemicals, Ltd., 
Washington, North Carolina. 





Motorcycles 
Motorcycle, Parts. Accessories. Most complete stock. 
New and Used. We specialize on Mail Orders. What 
do you need? 35 page catalog 10c. Whitman Motorcycle 
& Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Of Interest to Women 
Ladies: Earn pair full fashioned silk hose, 34% yards 
boilfast dress print or other gifts. Just sell twelve 10¢ 
boxes aspirin. Send name, we trust you. Del-Tex 
Specialties, DeLeon, Texas. 








Given—3% yards Washfast Dress Prints for selling 12 
boxes Aspirin Tablets, 10c box. Order tablets; we trust 
you. W. M. Thornton, Jesu up, Georgia. 


Make Up to $25- $35 Week as a Trained meactival 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicag 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-4, Chicago. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—Mail your teeth, watch- 
es, jewelry—100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
received. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 
returned. information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 300-G Champlain Building, Chicago. 

Gold, $35.00 Ounce — Ship old gold teeth, bridges, 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free 
information. Dr. 
1502-H Hennepin, 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted. Do you know tag Coin Collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? And high 
premiums for all rare coins? I buy all kinds. Send 4c 
for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 




















Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








Patent Attorneys 

Inventors—Take first step toward protecting your In- 
vention—without obligation. Send today for free ‘‘Record 
of Invention’’ form and 48-page Book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor.’ Convenient payment plan. Time 
counts! Don’t delay. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
mae Attorney, IE27 Adams Building, Washington, 
D;. & 

TPatents—Bookiet free. | Low fe es. 3. Wat: atson n E. . Cole man, 
og oi Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 

». C. 





Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and auvice Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. ¢ 


Photo Finishing 

Free—One Roll Developed and Printed Free. Just to 
get acquainted, we will beautifully develop and print 
your first 6 to 16 exposure roll Free plus 5x7 enlarge- 
ment Free, also sensational, new folding folio to frame 
your prints, all free with this ad. (Enclosing 10¢ for 
handling and mailing appreciated.) Dean Studios, Dept. 
1023, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Finer Finishing Specials 25c. 6-8 exposure rolls de- 
veloped, your choice—16 prints or 8 prints with 2 pro- 
fessional enlargements or 8 prints and one colored en- 
largement. Genuine nationally known Moentone superior 
quality. Moen Photo Service, 426 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 


FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 


With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25e. Reprints, 3c each. 36 exposure No. 135 roll 
developed and 36 Koda Prints, $1.00. 


RITEWAY STUDIOS, Fairfield, Ala. 


40,000 Satisfied Customers! Rolls filmachine developed 
—no scratches or finger marks. Your choice, two pro- 
fessional enlargements and eight fade-proof prints or 
(16 prints) 25e. Many other bargain offers. Finerfotos. 
Box 898-50, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Free Trial—16 sparkling Lifetime prints, three lovely 
Hollywood enlargements and Free Leathertone frame with 
roll—25e. Reprints, 25c¢; 100, 0. Overnight 
service, Lifetone Studios, L- 33, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 


Be With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 


2 full sets prints, 
25e. Skyland Studios, Asheville, N. Cc. 





Or 


Roll aig coe -Three enlargeme nts, 16 prints, 25c. 
Dick's Photo, EQ-1, Louisville, 





Three Prints each good negative in roll, 25c. Reprints, 


3c. Fred H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 





Plumbing Supplies 
Bathrooms (colored) Built-in Tub. Pedestal Basin. 
Low-down toilet; complete with chromium Fittings: ready 
to install $75. Heating Plant (6 Room House) Complete 
$157. Other bargains. Free Catalog ‘‘J.’’ Schlossman’s, 
545 Third Avenue, New York. 





Quilt Pieces 
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Velvets, Silks Samples. Rainbow, Decherd. Tenn. 
Schools and Colleges 
Learn Aircraft Welding, aircraft metal finishing, 


automobiles, Diesel, body repairing, Bear machine. Em- 
ployment service, low rates, terms. Stevinson’s. 2008W 
Main, Kansas City, Missouri. 





Tanning 
Let us Tan and Make Up your Furs, Hides into har- 
ness, Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
v irgini a. 





Tobacco 
PAY WHEN RECEIVED— 
Aged Juicy Redleaf Chewing or Smoking, 
6 pounds, 48c; 15, $1.00. Guaranteed to 
please. 


B. MOON TOBACCO FARM, Sharon, Tenn. 





Postpaid—Money Back Guarantee—Please give me a 
trial order; 5 year old, clean, mellow, bulk sweetened 
Red Leaf, Air Cured or Burley Chewing or Smoking; 
10 pounds $1.00. Farmers Tobacco Exchange, Wingo, 
Kentucky. 





Postpaid—Guaranteed as advertised or money refund- 
ed. No green, bitter, or sand; real sweet Red Leaf or 
Burley—Chewing or Smoking. 10 Ibs., $1.00. This to- 
bacco will please. Pete Smith, Hickory, Ky. 


Postpaid — Satisfaction Guaranteed — Honest weight, 
quick shipment, properly wrapped; not sandy, moldy, 
bitter or green. Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds $1.00. 
Buford Davis, Sharon, Tennessee. 


Aged, Clean Redleaf Mellow, Juicy Chew- 
Best Chewing, 10, 
Raymond Cooper, 








Postpaid— 
ing, 8 pounds, $1.00; Smoking. 10. 
$2.00 Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Martin, Tennessee. 





Prepaid—Extra long Broad Red Leaf Chewing, sound 
and sweet, 10 pounds $1.80. Good Smoking and Chew- 
ing, 10 pounds $1.25. Martin, 
Tennessee, 


Collier Tobacco Pool, 





Pay When Received — Guaranteed — 12 Pounds Good 
Chewing, $1.00. Package Twist Free. 15 Smoking, 
$1.00. Pipe Free. Ralph Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid — Guaranteed — Two year old, Long Mellow 
Red Leaf Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Prompt 
shipments. Brown Tobacco Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 








Tennessee’s Best—Postpaid, Guaranteed—Extra clean. 
26-30 inch juicy Redleaf—-Chewing 10 pounds, $1.25; 
Smoking, $1.00. Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee. 





Special Offer — Postpaid, Guaranteed — 2 years old. 
sweet, mellow Redleaf — Chewing. 10 pounds, $1.2 
Smoking, $1.00. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Good juicy mellow Red Lea 
-year — Chewing or Smoking. 10 Ihbs., $1.00. ance 
hipment. Jim Ray, Ralston, Tenr. 


zr 





Guaranteed—Tennessee’s Very Best Extra 


Postpaid, 
Smok- 


Long, Juicy Redleaf Chewing. 10 pounds, $1.25; 
ing, $1.00. E. E. Jolley. Dresden, Tennessee. 





20-28 inch sweet. 


Postpaid—Guaranteed very finest 
$1.35; Smoking, 


juicy Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.00. Jolley Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 


Kentucky’s Special — Guaranteed bert mild Smoking 
or Red Chewing, 12 pounds, $1.00. Recipe. flavoring 
Free. Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 








Free 3 Professional 5x7 Enlargements 2 sets of guar- 
anteed prints, and your film developed—all for 25¢. 
original order only. Reprints, 16 for 25c. Aro Studios. 
Dept. A, DesMoines, Iowa. 





Roll Developed 16 Fine Supertone Fadeless Velox 
prints and 2 professional enlargements, 2%c. 20 reprints, 
25¢, Guaranteed. Filmshop, PF2, Sweetwater, Texas. 





Free! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Buttom 
with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave.. Chicago. 





Free Beautiful album with seliontane cenrelene plus 
roll developed and two sets of prints. Same-day 
service, Pho-T-Pho, Box 24-B5, HighiandPark. Mich. 


Rolls Developed, 2 Sets Prints, plus enlargement cou- 
pon, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints, 2%c. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.’’ 


Rolls Developed—Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements. 8 Never Fa Deckle Edge 
rints, 25e. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
Your choice: 8 Velox Prints and 
Super- 











One Day Service. 
2 Enlargements or 16 Prints from each roll, 5c. 
tex Photo Service, Box 1166-54, Dallas, Texas. 





Roll Developed and 8 lustrous distinct finish perma- 
nent Velox glossy prints 25c, Reprints 3c each. 
print Service, Box J, Roanoke, Virgini a. 





Postpaid—Aged, Long Mellow Red Leaf Chewing. 10 
pounds, $1.25; Smoking. $1.00. Guaranteed. Harvey 
Rogers, Dresden, Tennessee. 





Postpaid—Aged, Clean Red Leaf Mellow, Juicy Chew- 
ing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Guaranteed. Roper 
Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 





Tractors 
Write for Free, big 1941 Tractor Parts Catalog. all 
Makes. Tremendous savings, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Wrecking Company, Boone, Iowa. 


Wagon Wheels 
et 2 wheels 


Government Escort Wagon Wheels, new, 8 
size 44 inch and steel axle $16.00; Set 2 wheels size 54 
inch and steel axle $17.50: F.O.B. Jeffersonville. Indi- 
ana or Columbus, Ohio. Send check or money-order. 





Money back guarantee. Prompt shipment. National 
Electric Tool a 1915 South State Street, Chicago, 


Tllinois, Dept. 


Writers—Songs—Poems 
Songwriters—Write for free booklet, profit sharing 
plan. Allied Music Corporation, 7608 Reading, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 











Rolls Developed, 2 Prirt. each and 2 Free Enl 
ment coupons, 25c; reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, le, 
Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. 





Foto- Songwriters: Send poem for our plan and Free Rhym- 
ing Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 31 Woods Building, 
Chicago. 

Songwriters! Poems wanted immediately! Five Star 


Musie Masters, 685 Beacon Building, Boston. 





Things Not to 
Overlook Now 


“TO get most early squares, cot- 
ton must be spaced reasonably 
close,” authorities now tell us. Early 
squares stick to the plants better, late 
squares shed badly .. . . and if the 
boll weevil tries to hop on you, you 
have a better chance to thumb your 
nose at him if you have a good crop 
of early fruit set and_ practically 
made. Try 2 to 3 stalks per hill 
(more won't hurt a lot) 9 to 15 
inches apart on 3-foot rows for thin 
land, 3% on strong land. You'll get 
more early squares and more cotton 
in an average season, boll weevil or 
no boll weevil. 





RIGHT ON the heels of cotton 
chopping comes the  side-dressing 
with nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia. And the old pocketbook 
will be a lot fatter next fall if you put 
down enough to keep the cotton 
growing and fruiting and fattening 
up big bolls right on through Au- 
gust and into September. J. C. Low- 


ery, Alabama’s extension agrono- 
mist, recommends the following 


quantities of nitrate of soda or its 
equivalent: 


Nitrate 
Side-Dressing 

Put Down at Planting Pounds 
600 Ibs. 6-8-4 none 
600 Ibs. 4-8-4 or 4-10-7 ih, 
500 Ibs. 4-8-4 or 4-10-7 65 
400 Ibs. 4-8-4 or 4-10-7 50 
300 Ibs. 4-8-4 or 4-10-7 40 
600 Ibs. 3-8-5 120 
500 Ibs. 3-8-5 100 
400 Ibs. 3-8-5 80 
300 Ibs. 3-8-5 60 


THIS TIP comes from Director 
P. O. Davis of the Alabama Exten- 
sion Service: “We are afraid that 
good seed oats will be far short of 
needs next fall. This is certain to be 
true unless more attention is given 
by farmers to saving good seed oats 
this spring. The same may be true 
of other crops.” The value of plant- 
ing seed for a well-cropped two-horse 
farm usually runs around $90 to 
$100, says the Georgia Extension 
Service. 


“THE FISHPONDS should be 
getting 100 pounds 6-8-4 and 10 
pounds nitrate of soda,” says W. A. 
Ruffin, Alabama’s extension ento- 
mologist, “the application to be re- 
peated until the water becomes dark 
green.” 


DR. M. W. EMMEL, Florida Ex- 
periment Station, Gainesville, writes 
to say that the pinkeye treatment 
given last month is “at least nine 
months behind the times,” and adds: 
“We have developed a new treat- 
ment that is effective, cheap, and ap- 
plied only every three or four days. 
We would be glad to send a limited 
number of your readers a supply of 
this treatment in exchange for a re- 
port of its effectiveness.” 


THE GEORGIA Extension Serv- 
ice says: “Poison the boll weevil. 
Start the 1-1-1 mixture (1 pound 
calcium arsenate, | gallon water, 
and 1 gallon syrup) just as the stalk 
bunches in the top and has about 6 
leaves. Apply twice more at 5- to 7- 
day intervals. Use first calcium ar- 
senate dust after cotton begins to 
square. Make 2 to 3 additional ap- 
plications at the rate of 4 to 6 pounds 
per acre at 7- to 10-day intervals.” 












Making Dixie “A Land 
of Beauty” Will Also 
Pay Big Cash Profits 


Early last fall, as our readers will 
remember, I suggested that on 
Thanksgiving Day every South- 
erner ought to thank God for His 
“ ° ° FOR ae 
special gifts to Dixie”—those 
crops, trees, shrubs, and flowers 
that either flourish here and _ no- 
where else or else do much better 
here than anywhere else ... . crops and plants that 
can help us every year (and many of them every 
month) in our crusade to help make Dixie “A Land 
of Plenty and a Land of Beauty.” Among these 
South-loving plants I then mentioned— 

Pines, most beautiful, most courageous, most redemptive 
of forest trees ... . camellia, redbud, dogwood, mimosa, 
crape myrtle, magnolia, and deciduous holly, which will 
give the humblest home a year-round pageant of color and 
beauty . . . . Southern vines that should be used ten times 
(maybe a hundred times) as much as they are. . . . delicious 
scuppernongs, figs, watermelons, and sweet potatoes, world- 
renowned Southern delicacies . . . . kudzu that hides and 
heals all gullies; crotalaria that makes sand hills fertile; 
and lespedeza, the three-in-one hay, pasture, and soil-building 
wonder. 





The Beauty But while hoping nobody this 


£D d month will forget water- 
o OG“woOGs inelon, sweet potato, and 
crotalaria, God’s gifts to 


Southern fields, it is about one of God’s gifts to 
Southern forests—the dogwood—that I am most 
enthusiastic as I write this. 


Nearly every winter for 25 years I have done 
one job I wish every other landowner would do 
every winter. I have gone through the woods on 
Longview Farm, culling out less desirable trees and 
thinning around the more desirable trees so as to 
hasten their growth (and incidentally raking “fire 
lanes” 8 to 15 feet wide and a few hundred yards 
apart to protect all trees from fires) . ... and always 
my “pets” in our woods have been dogwoods, red- 
buds, hollies, and deciduous hollies—especially near 
roadsides where their beauty could be seen by pass- 
ers-by. Now each spring when every dogwood tree 
is covered over with blossoms, “like a host of white- 
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winged butterflies,” or like 
a bride attired for her wed- 
ding with radiant emblems 
of purity and hope, our 
Longview woods are fair as 
some earthly paradise... . 
and all the more so because 
mixed in everywhere with 
the whiteness of the dog- 
woods is the dark green of 
the pines as illustrated on 
this page. 

And both pine and dog- 
wood, be it remembered, are part of the South’s own 
rich heritage of beauty. My neighbor, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Hilton Green, author of Trees of the South 
and owner of this photograph, is such a dogwood 
enthusiast that she is starting a one-woman crusade 
to plant dogwoods on all Southern home grounds 
and on all Southern highways. Having been born 
and bred in the North where dogwoods are com- 
paratively rare, she went into ecstasies over the 
breath-taking beauty of dogwoods during her first 
Southern spring! And since she mentions how as- 
tonishingly dogwood berries attract bluebirds (she 
counted 20 bluebirds at one time eating dogwood 
berries in her yard), I am all the more ready to boost 
her crusade . . . . because in all God’s creation I 
still maintain that He made nothing more beautiful 
than flying bluebirds: I hope Heaven has plenty 
of them for I know that nowhere on earth shall I 
ever see half enough of them! 


Of course as for myself 
I find that the sheer 
beauty achieved is pay 
enough for planting and 
nurturing all the trees, shrubs and flowers I have 
mentioned, but when we recall that such beauty can 
also greatly increase Southern farm income and be 
converted into better food, clothes, schools, medical 
attention, etc.—well, it reminds me of the title of a 
current popular novel, All This and Heaven Too! 
Down in New Orleans the other day I heard David 
L. Cohn tell the Southern Governers’ Conference: 


South Must 
Attract Tourists 


Up to now the South has shown relatively little interest 
in one of the richest of all opportunities awaiting it. I mean 
the tourist business. France, Italy, England, Canada, and 
our own New England States all have been incalculably 
enriched by it. Yet the South has greater opportunities in 
this respect than any other section of America. To people in 
all other sections the South somehow represents romance, 
legend, color, a certain kind of warmth, and a graciousness of 
living. Hence people in the North, East, and West are not 
only willing but eager to come South. 

“All that is necessary,” Mr. Cohn continued, “is 
to provide facilities for getting these tourists to the 
South and for entertaining them decently after they 
come.” Our modern roads certainly provide the 
travel facilities. And for entertainment the tourists 
mainly want (1) downright good cooking (“too 
much Southern cuisine has degenerated into deep 
fat frying”) and (2) beautiful and historic parks, 


gardens, homes, and highways to see and enjoy. 


From all over America 
now people are attract. 
ed to Florida by its 
palms, pines, palmet. 
tos, poinsettias; to New Orleans by its good cooking 
and exotic atmosphere; to Natchez, Miss., by ante- 
bellum plantation homes, styles, and customs; to 
Mobile and Charleston by world-famous azalea gar- 
dens; to Texas by memorials of pioneer and Mexican 
War days; to Virginia by places famous in Colonial 
Revolutionary, and Civil Wars; to Smoky Mountain 
Park by the highest mountains in Eastern America: 
to Roanoke Island, N. C., by the birthplace of avis. 
tion and Anglo-American civilization and Pay] 
Green’s “The Lost Colony.” 

And yet after all, if the South is to become 


Clean Up and 
Beautify Homes 


America’s chief center of tourist travel, it will be 


even more because millions of our everyday folks 
love beauty and therefore plant and nurture the 
annuals and perennials, the trees, shrubs, and vines 
discussed by Mr. Niven, Miss Hill, and others jn 
The Progressive Farmer, including old-fashioned 
easy-to-grow annuals such as the declared favorites 
of American garden club members as follows: 


1. For display alone, the petunia. 

2. For cutting alone, the aster. 

3. For display, value for cutting, and long blooming 
period, the zinnia and marigold. 

Spring clean-up campaigns are also needed 
in the country as well as city, including what some- 
one has called “Arm and Hammer Day”—a day every 
spring when a good hammer backed by a strong arm 
repairs all lame, crippled, or infirm wooden gates, 
fences, barns, and dwellings on every farm. We 
must also “make the South a land of painted*farm 
homes,” and where we can’t paint, let’s whitewash 
. .. «Much may yet be done this spring. 


Let’s Emphasize But without doing one 
Winter Beauty bit less now for sum- 


mer beauty, we need 
both for our own sake 
and to attract Northern visitors, ten times more 
emphasis on beauty in winter. We need ten times 
as many evergreens and berry-bearing plants— 
plants that give life, color, richness, and charm from 
November to April when deciduous trees are bare 
and bleak. On Longview Farm we have success- 
fully transplanted and especially recommend for 
year-round blossom and beauty these trees and 
shrubs found almost everywhere in the South: 

For spring—redbud, dogwood, haw, and shadbush. 

For summer—mimosa, crape myrtle, althea. 

For late fall, winter, and early spring—cedar, pine, long- 
leaf pine, live oak, magnolia, cherry laure}, holly, deciduous 
holly, wax myrtle. 


I have never forgotten 
what Charles S. Bar- 
rett of Georgia (he was 
then president of the 
National Farmers Union) wrote us some 20 years 
ago on his return from a trip West. In substance 
he said: 


I have seen hundreds of thousands of acres of California 
land naturally no richer or better than most Southern land 
but which will now sell for $500 to $1,000 per acre—and for 
no reason on earth except that in California these lands have 
been made so beautiful that the whole world pays to come 
here and see them and to live in, and spend money in, the 
towns, cities and villages so beautified. 


If beauty-loving souls like Mrs. Green and our 
garden club members all over Dixie cannot arouse 
interest enough to get our homes and _ highways 
beautified I am glad enough to help prod somebody 
with a dollar mark! Beauty pays! And maybe 
some of the folks who start planting in order to at 
tract cash will soon learn also to enjoy beauty! 


Anyhow beautiful homes and highways will i 
crease the population and the prosperity of ou 
towns, cities and villages .... will provide markets 
for millions of dollars’ worth of Southern milk, but 
ter, eggs, fruits, vegetables, meats, and other Pp 
ucts appealing to tourists .... while to farmers W 
own land along any hard-surfaced highways 
wish to invite city dwellers to come out, buy 
build homes among them, I suggest: Join together 
in a movement to plant and beautify all homes 
roadsides all the way from your homes to the tow# 
limits. Whenever this is done all over Amerith 
millions of city folk will move out to live 4 i 
their country neighbors. Let’s learn from California 


Why Not Learn 
From California? 
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See how B. FE Goodrich gives you extra power in the 


“Best Tires On Earth” 


@lt’s always full power ahead when 
you're farming on Goodrich Hi-Cleat 
Silvertowns. Whatever the fuel—a gallon 
goes farther because Goodrich Gear- 
Tooth Traction reduces wasteful wheel 
slippage to the minimum. Giant cleats 
working in pairs bite deeper, grip more 
firmly—and because the tread is flexible 
the cleats go in clean and come out 
clean. When you finger the throttle you 
can actually feel the difference in trac- 
tion and drawbar pull. 


Goodrich Hi-Cleat Silvertowns wear 
longer, too! Their Sun-Resisting Rub- 
ber gives plus resistance to sunlight, 
weather, and barnyard acids, because 
it’s compounded with Duramin, an 


amazing B. F. Goodrich discovery which 
prolongs tire life. And cleats of the 
Goodrich tread are so firmly reinforced 
at the base they’re guaranteed not to 
loosen or pull off. 


Tests have demonstrated—farmers 
like yourself have proved in the fields 
—that here are the “best tires on earth.” 
See these tires at your B. F. Goodrich 
Dealer’s. Do it now—before you buy 
tires for your present tractor or order a 
new tractor on rubber. 


Whatever your tire need, see the B. F. 
Goodrich man first. In observance of 
Jubilee Year he is now offering the 
greatest tire values in 70 years of B. F, 
Goodrich leadership in rubber. 


“Goodrich Fa ite 


Silvertowns 


25% MORE MILEAGE 
in the 1941 
Goodrich Truck Tire 


Do you operate a truck? Here’s money- 
saving news. On one operation after 
another the new B. F. Goodrich Speed- 
liner is today delivering 25% more 
mileage than even our own great 1940 
Silvertown. You can save, too, if you 
haul on these new B. F. Goodrich Tires. 
























ELLEN DREW 
Chesterfield’s Girl of the Month 


currently starring in Paramount's 
‘Reaching for the Sun.“ 


‘CuEsH; VIELD 


for NMiilder, Better lute” 
and Cooler Smoking 


FIRST is the word for everything about 
Chesterfields...from the right combination of the 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos to the most modern 
manufacturing methods. You will find in Chesterfield 


everything you want in a cigarette. 
More and more... Chesterfield is called 
the smoker's cigarette. 


M I L LI O N S Copyright 1941, Liccett & M! 1 





